














Invest your surplus in your own business and realize returns 
of 10-15 and even 20%. Retire the obsolete or semi-obso- 
lete equipment that “eats up” your operating profit and 
install new, high speed, profit producing Buffalo machines. 


SELF-EMPTYING The faster operation, larger capacities, easier operation 

SILENT CUTTER and longer life of these new Buffalos widen profit margins by 

“4 ARD reducing production costs. And they create new sales and 

SENT CUTTERS pinta by improving the quality and yield of finished 
a products. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century Buffalo Sausage 
Machines have been ‘Good Investments.” See today’s 
New Buffalos and you'll agree that they are today’s 
NEW BUFFALO SELF- 


EMPTYING SILENT 
CUTTER 


Capacities of 200, 350, 600 and 800 Lbs. 


Best Investment. 








JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


11 DEXTER PARK AVE., CHICAGO ¢« 612 ELM ST., DALLAS e 5131 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES « 360 TRAUTMAN ST., BROOKLYN 
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“HONEY-SWEET” SUGAR CURE 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 


Most Unusual Color 


Fine, Sweet Flavor 
Longest Preservation 


of Cured Sausage and S. P. Meat — 
AFRAL CORPORATION 


601 WEST 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





Seasonings - Dry and Liquid * Sugar Seasoning Compounds 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 101, No. 19. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
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Comprising a total area of 8 acres with a factory 360 feet long by 320 
feet wide, all on a one-floor plan, this new plant will enable us to in- 
crease our output and improve our products. This is necessary due to 
the widespread acknowledgment that the “BOSS” gives 


Best Or Satisfactory Service 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHEI 


824 W. Exchange Ave., Mfr. **BOSS”’? Machines f 
U. S. Yards, Sausage Making 
Chicago, Illinois General Office: 2145 Central § Park 
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Another step forward for the “BOSS” Organization which has shown 
steady progress since its founding in 1886. We appreciate and are grate- 
ful for the confidence placed in us thruout all these years and will 
continue in our endeavor to have the “BOSS” stand for 


Best Or Satisfactory Service 


SHEERS? SUPPLY COMPANY 





nes for Meat Packing Factory 
Rendering 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
ontral Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VERY MEA SPECIALTY 


Sioaee s $pecia ree are skillfully ground, refined 
and bletided from the world’s choicest natural spices. 
They give your products the genuine flavor obtainable 
only from the complete, natural spice. We compound 
formulas expressing every shade of flavor, to suit exactly 
the taste of people in your locality. Ask us about any of 

































the following: 
Frankfurters Head Cheese 
Bologna Thueringer 
Braunschweiger Scrapple 
Liver Sausage Polish Sausage 
Summer Sausage Chicken Loaf 
Minced Ham Veal Loaf 


Lyone Macaroni & Cheese Loaf 
Chili Con Carne Pickle & Pimento Loaf 
Pork Sausage Liver & Bacon Loaf 
Pork Roll Health Loaf 
Salami Dutch Lunch Loaf 
— Tongue Loaf 

apicola 
Blood Sausage AND MANY OTHERS 
Cervelat 

















7 Seasoning 
BUILDS SALES 


When you cure with the NEVERFAIL 3-Day 
Ham Cure, you also Pre-Season your prod- 
uct. That’s because a unique, aromatic flavor 
goes in with the cure—permeates every mor- 
sel and fibre of the meat with its savory 
fragrance. Seasoning, applied only outside 
in cooking, cannot produce this through-and- 
through goodness. No other method of cur- 
ing duplicates its distinctive flavor. 
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ac 7 ‘ Hams that must remain long in cure are a drag on profitable operation. They tie up 
| working capital and necessitate a bigger outlay for vats and cooler space. They rep- 
resent a possible inventory loss (if prices drop) and hamper rapid expansion of 
output to meet increased demand. To eliminate this drag on profits, packers every- 
where are turning to the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. 


And there’s more to the story. American packers find that the NEVERFAIL 3-Day 

Ham Cure enables them to make the type of product now so much in demand— 

uniformly mild, tender hams, juicy yet firm, even in appetizing pink color. Best of 

all, the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure produces the distinctive Pre-Seasoned flavor 
—delectable, inimitable. 


“The Man You Know™ 


Let us show you with a demonstration in your own plant what 
you can gain by using the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. 


Write us! 











H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 
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“Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Foreign Countries 


Products like these need 
DOUBLE-DUTY WRAPPERS 


Some wrapping materials are made to withstand moisture. A few will resist 
grease. Such papers are okay for certain products. But meats that contain both 
moisture and grease need double-duty wrappers— wrappers that won’t go to pieces 
when wet, and at the same time will resist grease penetration. 

Patapar has the remarkable quality of being both strong when wet and grease- 
proof, too! Because of this double feature, Patapar is the correct paper for 


packaging products like these: 


Patapar sausage wrappers stay clean and attrac- 
tive looking. They resist grease penetration. 
There are no weak spots caused by moisture. 


On the average, bacon contains 42.6% fat, 
31.8% water. Because Patapar is strong when 
wet and grease-proof, too, it can be counted on 
to give safe protection. 


Hams, too, contain high percentages of both 
moisture and grease. (Smoked ham averages 
40.3% moisture, 38.8% fat) That’s why it’s 
not safe to use ordinary wrappers. Patapar 
is ideal. 


Patapar butter wrappers protect the flavor and 
freshness, and help prevent moisture vapor 
transmission. 


A special Patapar is made for the protection 
of lard. It not only resists penetration but 
prevents “wicking”. 


Meat loaves keep fresh and appetizing 
in Patapar wrappers. And the beauti- 
ful printing effects that can be 
obtained lend extra sales appeal. 


Y 


INNANANNANAAAAAAAAAAANAAANAARAAAARD 





POULTRY 


CANNED MEATS 


TAMALES 


yy 


Box liners, or individual wrappers of Patapar 
are ideal for protecting poultry. They help keep 
the birds tender and appetizing. 


Inner wrappers of Patapar keep contents from 
contact with metal. Gives clean, sanitary 
appearance. 


The modern way of putting up tamales is to 
use individual wrappers of creped Patapar. 
Keeps in the zest and flavor. And there is no 
mess when serving. 


These are but a few of the many ways that Patapar is 
serving the meat industry. If you would like samples 
and detailed information about a particular use of 
Patapar, use the coupon below. 


1a avoid Wrapper rouble 
use this coupon 


INNANANAANANNNANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAARAAAN 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Please send me full information about Patapar for 
the following uses: 

















() Sausage C Lard C Tamales 
() Sliced bacon [ Meat loaves (— Other uses___ 
C] Ham C Poultry 
CJ Butter ( Canned meats _____ 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City State 
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BOOST HAM SALES 


IMPORTS OF $1,000,000 MONTHLY 
CUT OFF BY WAR! 


Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive 
features, with demonstrated practical advantages. Ellip- 
tical springs, self-sealing and non-tilting cover, simplicity 
of operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all contribute 
their part toward successful results. Hams are firmly 
moulded, have full flavor, and appetizing appearance. 
Hams produced in Adelmann Ham Boilers really sell! 





A complete line in choice of metal: Cast Aluminum, 
Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel. 
Write for booklet ‘The Modern Method” showing all, and 
giving trade-in schedules. 





Foot Press 


OILER CORPORATION 


Washer 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto 


ADELMANN —‘‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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MR. SMALL PACKER, MR. BIG PACKER: 





Treat each ham as an individual 





Tender smoked ham 


Prague Powder Pickle Is Better 


When your Prague Powder pickle is 
ready, use one of our Big Boy Pumps. 
Place your ham on the scale, pump in 
the right percentage, get a natural ham 
flavor. Hams don't need to be spiced 
with pickle. 











PRAGUE PERCENTAGE SCALE 


Treats Each Ham as an Individual 









A Perfect Scale 
A Perfect 
Calculator of 
Pickle Percentage 


Can 
Any Scale Be 
More Practical? 





The Griffith Pickle Percentage Scale 
shown on this page is ALL STAINLESS 
STEEL. Every part of the total structure is 
made of Non-Corrosive Steel. We recog- 
nize the value of rust-proof scales. 


You could get much relief in your pickle 
cellars if your present scales were rust- 
proof. Most of your imperfect pumping is 
caused by faulty weighing, corroded pivot 
points and rough edged bearings. Why do 
you permit your purchasing departments 
to load up your cellars with these imper- 
fectly built scales? 


You can get an all-parts rust-proof 
scale from GRIFFITH—and at a price 
you can afford! 


The mortality rate of ordinary scales in 
your cold pickle cellars is very high. Moist, 
salty air and running high salimeter pickle 
cause very rapid deterioration in any 
scale that uses ordinary materials in its 
construction. 


We recommend that you order a few of 
the GRIFFITH Pickle Percentage Stainless 
Steel Scales and put them in use alongside 
of your old style scales. Your operators will 
become accustomed to the handling of the 
Prague Percentage Scale in a very few 
hours. 


We feel it is our duty to call your atten- 
tion to this modern piece of equipment. A 
Perfect scale—a Perfect Percentage Cal- 
culator. 


The Griffith Laboratories have also in- 
vented a process for preparing and cook- 
ing the Polish style ham by their “cold- 
pack” method. They have many practical 
mechanical pieces that you could use to 
advantage. 


Come to our laboratories at any time or 
write us for information. 


We are Practical Packer assistants. 








THE GRIFFITH LABOJR 


1415-31 WEST 37TH STREET 


Canadian Factory and Office: | Industrial Street, Leaside, Toronto 12, Canada 
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“Cold Pack’’ 


PRAGUE POWDER 






Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


ARTERY PUMPED SWEET PICKLE HAM 


Ready to SMOKE 
Ready to CAN 
Ready to BOIL 







The ‘‘Prague Powder Pickle Method”’ is O. K. 


ham 


All hams cured with 
Prague Powder have a 
flavor noticeably differ- 
ent from a nitrite cured 
ham. Prague Powder 
Pickle cures are de- 
manded when sweet 
pickle hams are offered 
to ham boilers. The 
sweet, juicy cure shows 
less shrinkage than long 
time cures. There is less 
salt present in the 
“Prague Pickle Cures.” 
The “Rich, Ripe Flavor” 
is apparent in all the 
Prague Powder cures. 


ooo 
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PRAGUE POWDER 
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Sweet and Tender 


This style ham has 
a strong following. 
You can cash in on 


this ham. 





GRIFFITH’S HAM PRESS 


Is this a strange story? We say that we can can hams 
direct from the pickle cellar without precooking. 


We tell you that we can cook these hams, producing an 
internal temperature of 160° in a space of five to eight hours, 
according to the size of the ham. We say this ham will be 
more desirable than a precooked ham. We tell you that 
there will be less jelly in this can than you would find in your 
precooked, old style ham at the end of the second cooking. 

We say to you that the Griffith process will place this ham 
on the market at a saving of 13 to 164 in daily practice. 

We say further that the Griffith Laboratories have not only 
prepared the curing material and the cure, but also the 
equipment. They say further that the cost of producing this 
ham is less than it costs to produce a precooked ham and 
that our “cold pack” ham will be preferred on the market 
at the same price. 


Griffith Suggests That All Boiled Hams 
Be Canned and Save Shrinkage 








RATORIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Factory and Office 
35 Eighth Street, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Call at Our Factory and See for Yourself 


All artery pumped hams can be finished in dry 
cure like “Sugar Cured Bacon”—this is good ad- 
vice. A “Rich, Ripe Flavor” ham is desirable from 
the consumer’s standpoint. The public requires a 
high color, a “ripe flavor” and a juicy ham. 





$575.00 
































A diagram of savings made by 


LIXATE Pec. 


for the nationally known 









THE RATH PACKING 


Salt handled automatica'ly — both for making 
brine and icing railway cars — Lixators make 
brine for pickling and resaturate spray brine 


NE important requirement for gaining national accep- 
tance for meat products is quality. The Rath Packing 
Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, has such a national reputation 
for quality. It helps to maintain that reputation by a com- 
pletely automatic installation of The Lixate Process For 
Making Brine — which also makes important savings in 
production costs. 
A brief glance at the photographs and diagrams repro- 
duced will show how The Lixate Process can 


Reasons for important savings are obvious. Once Interna- 
tional Rock Salt is placed in storage or a hopper above the 
Lixator, it flows by gravity to the Lixator below. Brine is 
produced automatically — with no labor or power cost. 
Lixate Brine, always on hand, can readily be piped by 
gravity or pumped, to any part of the plant. Salt savings are 

made by eliminating waste. . 
With all these savings, you get a better brine. Lixate Brine, 
made from economical grades of International's Retsof, 
Detroit or Avery Rock Salt, is crystal clear. It is bacteriologi- 
cally clean, and in chemical purity exceeds even the require- 
ments of food packing authorities and leading food packers. 
Write for a copy of The 





make savings in any packing plant, large or 
small. Its four major savings are: 


1. Lowered cost for handling salt. 
. No labor or power cost for making brine. 


2 
3. Reduced costs for distributing brine. 
4 


. Savings in the amount of salt required 
reported by packers to be as high as 
10% or 20%. 








Lixate Book, describing the 
process in detail—or, better 
still, ask to have a Lixate 
Engineer call. With no obli- 
gation whatever on your 
part, he will show you how 
you can enjoy the remark- 
able four-way savings of The Lixate Process 
for making brine in your own operations. 











AUTOMATIC SAVINGS: This diagram shows the automatic operation of The Lixate Process. Salt 
from storage or hopper, flows by gravity to the Lixator. Fresh water, admitted by a spray nozzle, flows 
through the salt, dissolving it and becoming fully saturated brine. Brine is then self-filtered, and rises 
in the collecting chamber to a discharge pipe through which it flows to a storage tank. Operation is 


automatic so long as the hopper is kept filled with salt. 
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@ View of two main Lixators, used to pro- 
; a : : duce brine for pickling, and all other uses in 
” eee 9 ‘ —. - the plant except for resaturating spray brine. 

: | This photograph was taken after Lixators 
were installed, but before the housing was 
built around them. 





ROCK SALT 
STORAGE BIN 








@ General view of the Lixate installation at plant of The 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa. Salt from bulk 
carloads, is carried by automatic elevators to the storage 
bin indicated by the arrow. Salt flows by gravity to the 
Lixators below. The third chute from the salt storage bin, 
carries salt to a chute from the round ice briquette storage 
bin, and this salt is used in icing refrigerator railway cars. 
Saturated Lixate Brine flows to an ample storage tank, 
and is pumped to every part of the plant. 


SALT FOR EVERY PACKING PURPOSE 
The Lixate Process For Making Brine is a development of 
International Salt Company, Inc., producers of every type 
and grade of salt for every use in industry, agriculture 
and the home. International produces granulated (vacuum 


@ View of third Lixator installed by The Rath Packing Company, before it, also, a Pace Pagel ; cS wane tes ns psi ee hy thon 
was enclosed by a permanent housing. Brine from the spray decks is by-passed Laboratory are offered to all who use salt in industry, at 





through this Lixator, and is automatically brought to the saturation point. no cost and with no obligation. 


Te LIXATE Pec 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MAKING. BRINE 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa., New York, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, New York . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ° Boston, Massachusetts ° Baltimore, Maryland . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Newark, New Jersey ° New York, New York . Richmond, Virginia ° New Orleans, Louisiana . Cincinnati, Obio ° St. Louis, Missouri 
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OUR POLICY 


“Thee ts no war 
as far ab we ae 
concerned. 


Cs aeenay ee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


K 
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TRAGEDY IN THE HOG YARD 





@ No wonder Oswald is blue. Here’s what he is missing: Smoked 
and Cooked Meat Wrappers...Sliced Bacon Wrappers and Hotel Packs 
..-Fresh Loins and Butts Wrappers... Lard Carton Liners...Box Liners... 
Ham Jackets...Barrel Liners...Wrappers for the Freezer...Inner Cooked 
Meat Wrappers...Spiced Ham Can Liners. 


* * 


PAPERS for PACKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT KALAMAZOO ; MICHIGAN 
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The 
Luscious Grape | 
has a 
NATURAL 
CASING - - 
















~~ $0 bas GOOD Sausage! 


Nature is always a safe guide. She gives fruits and vegetables their natural 
porous skins—because flavor and ripening require the penetration of air as 
well as the rays of the sun. 

Expert sausage makers recognize the importance of a close-fitting casing for 
their sausage. They choose Natural .Casings for fine flavor and smoke pene- 
tration. Like Nature, they have good reasons for using Natural Casings. 

They know that only “natural” casings make sausage /ook natural in form 
and in color, insuring tenderness and easy slicing. 

Wilson’s Beef, Hog and Sheep Casings are the “natural” kind, made fine 
in quality by today’s improved processes. We invite you to try them and note 
the immediate improvement in the consumer-appeal of your sausage products. 


GENERAL OFFICES: = . es iii illite nian 
CHICAGO, ILL. WILSON & CO. Leading Cities 


WILSON’S NATURAL CASINGS 


For Maximum Yields « Finest in Quality and Finish 
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IS DEVELOPED AND PROTECTED BY 
CERELOSE (Pure DEXTROSE Sugar) 


In fresh sausage Cerelose protects the desired color. In all kinds of sausage Cerelose, 
pure Dextrose sugar, helps to develop that good color. Many meat packers are enthusi- 
astic in their praises of Cerelose. They recognize that this pure Dextrose sugar is an aid 


in the fixation of color. They also appreciate its economy. For further information write: 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are equipped and stocked to supply 
you with repair parts for whatever type 
or size cutter or grinder you are now us- 
ing. Anticipate your future needs now 
and take advantage of the 10% discount 
being offered on all our equipment. 





NEW! IMPROVED C-D 
CUTMORE KNIFE 


FAMOUS! C-D REVERSIBLE 
PLATE with 1683 Holes! 


Two plates for the price of one! This reversible 
plate can be used on both sides, thus doubling its 
life! 1683 ¥s-inch holes assure a shear-cutting effect. 
Perfect alignment prevents knife from wearing edge 
in plate . . . a special hard steel alloy gives you 
Interchangeable blades and three times the wear from this plate over any other 
every blade made with the grain of plate on the market. 

The No. 6 C-D Reversible Plate is made for No. 66 
Buffalo, No. 66 Enterprise, No. 7-E Cleveland, No. 
61 Boss, Sander 150D plate and the Anco No. 66. 


the steel running in the proper di- 
rection for higher cutting efficien- 
cy! Separate blades make possible 











lower manufacturing costs... an 
advantage bse pass on to you by We stock a complete line of feed-worms, 
lowering prices. The C-D Cut- studs, rings, steel rings for super plates; 

ss oe all makes and sizes of solid knives, silent 
— amraaion the latest and most ; cutter knives, B. & K. knives with change- 
sanitary knife ever developed. Blades are quickly able blades, and the ever-popular C-D 
and easily removed for cleaning and can be re- plates and knives and O. K. knives. Also, 
Sausage Linking Gauges in several sizes 
for speedy hand linking and lower link- 
Remember, every C-D knife is fully guaranteed... ing costs! 


placed simply with perfectly accurate alignment. 
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“FRENCH 


the modern name for modern 
RENDERING EQUIPMENT 





Modern design and construction results in 
modern performance and nowhere is this more 
in evidence than in FRENCH Rendering Equip- 
ment. French Curb Presses and Horizontal and 
Vertical Cookers, like the exclusive French Drip 
Rendered Lard System, offer you new economies 
and efficiency of operation. Better yields, finer 
product, lower costs and increased capacity go 
hand in hand with French Rendering Equipment! 

With French Oil Mill Machinery, material is 
neither handled nor exposed to the air from the 
time it is ground and blown into the cookers until operator removes 
the cakes as they are discharged from the press. Only 12 minutes are 
required to transfer 3,000 Ibs. of material from tank to melter; 3 
melters are filled to 12,000 lbs. capacity each in 22 minutes. Cooking 
time is under 3% hours. Presses can be filled with 1,500 Ibs. of crack- 
lings by 2 workers in 5 minutes. . . cakes are removed after pressing 
in same time. These 3 men can cook and press 
72,000 lbs. of material in a single day! 

Send us your particular requirements today 

. . let us help you increase 
your output and lower produc- 
tion costs! 





o Sep i se ae 


View showing melters and percolators. Rendered material 
is delivered automatically to the presses after draining. 





Reading left to right: 
French Curb Press, French Vertical Cooker, 
Horizontal Melter, Lard Rendering Cooker 





French Oil dill Machinery Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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It’s the carton that greets your public 





SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
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ie You can’t be too particular about it. 


d.| KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





FROM CATHM 


Put your stockinette problems in 
the hands of a stockinette expert! 





Just as every department in your plant is in charge of an “‘ex- 
pert” to assure maximum efficiency and economy, so do your 
stockinette problems require the council of a “‘specialist”’ in the 
manufacture and proper use of stockinettes. 

More than a quarter of a century spent in the study and accumu- 
lation of stockinette knowledge from every angle has given FRED 
C. CAHN a vast fund of invaluable experience to pass on to his 
customers. In fact, Cahn Service has become almost as well 
known to the industry as the long famous ADLER STOCKIN- 
ETTES. 

Every step in the manufacture of ADLER STOCKINETTES, 
sold by Cahn, from the raw cotton to finished stockinette is 
under constant supervision and control. This is your assurance 
of the highest quality product that can be produced. A close 
tab is kept on current developments in the packing plant to 
better assist you in the correct use of stockinettes. 

ADLER STOCKINETTES provide uniform shape and attrac- 
tive color . . . never a smudge to mar your product’s appeal, no 
soiled spots and no dirty smears. Your meats are always pro- 
tected from bruises and handling losses! For a really good 
stockinette and sound intelligent advice on correct stockinette 
use, come to CAHN! 


FRED (C. CAHN, INC. 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY: CINCINNATI 
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Boy! if you 
want real 
Service, super 
quality in 
natural casings 
come to 
INDEPENDENT 


SHEEP - HOG - BEEF AS ALWAYS — 
CASINGS ¢ Shur Stitch 
SEWED CASINGS + SPE- 
CIAL HEREFORD FLOUR 


AT YOUR SERVICE 





INDEPENDENT CASING CO. 


1335 WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
London . New York ° Sydney 7“ Chicago a Wellington 
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Solvay Nitrite of Soda is a U.S.P. grade product 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Indianapolis 
New Orleans * NewYork °¢ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh * St.Louis * Syracuse 
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STEEL 


‘“HALLOWELL” 


PACKING PLANT EQUIPMENT 
lasts longer 


... 1S easier 


to keep clean! 


a | “Hallowell”? Steel Equipment resists wear 
"em and is so entirely sanitary it is the obvious 
ieee ecsperraces choice for all modern packing plants who 

Pema are anxious to hold down operating costs. 
Its non-porous surfaces cannot absorb 
moisture or dirt . . . rounded corners 
make cleaning-up a cinch. 


Remember the entire line is designed to 
best meet the requirements of each par- 
ticular operation. Get our catalog now, it 
shows the complete line. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON : CHICAGO 
DETROIT BOX sse ST. Louis 
INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Send me the “HALLOWELL” Packing Plant Equipment Catalog 
Mr. Title 

Company 

Address 














N-P-11-39 
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BLISS - BOX 


This New Bliss Wire-Lock Seal Box may be sealed, 
opened for inspection and re-sealed without damage to 
the box. 

Wire stitches with arched crown attached to top panel 
and body of box provide means for locking the cover with 
wire or strips of metal which may be sealed with lead 
seals. Such seals are readily broken without damage to 
the box and after inspection or repacking new seals may 
be applied. 





The STANDARD BLISS BOX, made of strong, 
light weight fibre board, reduces carrying costs, yet 
delivers your products in prime condition—an aid 
to increased sales. 

Bliss Boxes are easy and quick to assemble on 
Bliss Stitchers. Delivered flat, they require mini- 
mum storage space. 







Bliss Box 
sealed on 
Bliss Top Stitcher 
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This box, with arched wire stitches attached, is now 
manufactured by leading Container Companies and is 
available to the Packing Industry for use in shipping 
many kinds of meat products. 


: The BLISS BOX STITCHER is used for assembling the new 
Bliss Wire-Lock Box, which is supplied to Packers in three pieces, 
thus saving freight charges and storage space. 

The same stitcher is also used for assembling the standard 
Bliss No. 4 three piece Box, illustrated below, now so widely 
used throughout the Packing Industry. 





The BLISS POWER LIFT TOP STITCHER stitches 
the tops of Bliss Boxes after they are filled. This machine 
can be placed beside a conveyor line, or made a part of 
the conveyor line itself. Each loaded case may be rolled 
from the conveyor on to the table, raised by power to 
stitching position and after stitching, lowered again to 
the level of the conveyor line. Thus the operator is not 
required to lift the box by hand. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
& 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS 
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YOU SEEM TO HAVE A 
LOT OF CONFIDENCE IN 
THE AMERICAN CAN ——~ YES | DO, BOB, AND 


REPRESENTATIVE, JOHN = THERE’S A VERY 


GOOD REASON WHY 
















6é 
T.. fellow knows the packaging business. He’s had practical 





training in the factories, he has spent years in various phases of 


the business. But even more important than the time spent is the 
kind of experience he’s had. He’s been brought up, you might say, 
in the traditions American Can follows — complete service to all 
: customers, a high regard for quality, a far-sighted attitude toward 
, business. That kind of experience and perspective is valuable to us.”’ 
S > AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Manufactured under the fol- 
lowing patents: No. 1,690 
449 dated Nov. 6, 1928 and 
No. 1,921,231 dated Aug. 8, 
1933. Other Patents Pending. 





The Way to Better Sausage Is With “ 
JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 




















Better sausage at greater profit is yours with a JOURDAN! The most 
thoroughly modern sausage-cooking methods known to the industry 
are incorporated in the improved Jourdan Process Cooker .... your 
key to the rich year-around sausage market. The JOURDAN guar- 
antees outstanding, exclusive results because of its patented circula- 
ting, percolating cooking action. It produces a superior product 
always; it yields substantial savings in shrink; it operates more econ- 
omically and with far greater speed than ordinary methods. Guard 
your sausage investment by changing now from the obsolete steam 
box or cooking vat to the new JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER with 
full automatic control! Send for complete details. 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-32 WEST 20th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Office: 3223 San Leandro Street Oakland, Calif. 
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“WANT AN EXTRA TASTY 
JUICY HAM, MRS. SCOTT? TRY 
THIS ONE THAT COMES SEALED 
IN A SYLPHCASE* CASING!” 


7 
/ al f f 
Vf a t 


“It surely looks appetizing enough to please even my husband. | can see it’s a good 
cut of meat. All the girls have been talking about its convenience since you've put 
’ them in. 
TRADE MARK’ WY “But tell me, is it really healthful and sanitary?” 
i comet “Lady, clean and healthy is the word for it. Why SYLPHCASE* casings don't let any 
\ | germs get through any more than my plate glass window! 
“And believe me, the hams or sausages will keep fresh and tasty even if you want 
to store em if you go visiting awhile over in Middletown. 
“Every one of these hams is absolutely uniform, no irregularities, no weak spots in 
SYLPHCASE casings, Mrs. Scott. You get more center slices—more value for your money.” 
“’m sold, John. How soon can you deliver?” 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


— ylphcase 


Uniformity, Visibility, Strength 
SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Executive and Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd St., New York Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Ww. Ff 
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Large packing plant installation, insulated with UNITED’S 
B. B. (Block Baked) Corkboard 





Modern refrigeration demands Modern insula- 
tion. A distinct departure from old-style insu- 
lation manufacture, UNITED’S B. B. (Block 
Baked) Corkboard gives a greater plus value 
over ordinary insulation. For every sheet is uni- 
formly Block Baked by an exclusive, patented 
process of combined internal and external heat- 
ing, preventing breakdown of cork granules. 





Whenever modern refrigeration puts a 
new burden on insulation, whether for 
low temperatures or more even mainte- 
nance of temperatures, a UNITED’S in- 
stallation assures maximum insulation 
efficiency at minimum cost . . . always. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES / *%ixm, 










KEARNY, NEW JERSEY <<; <HCe 
Manufacturers sad Erectors of Cork Insulation Fe... . <et, 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES "* 0g 

Albany,N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gey 


Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, la. Rock Island, III. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, lil. Indianapolis,ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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Yes, smart packers know that pure natural 
spices add flavor to products and put money 
in the till. You see... Natural spices are 
nature’s own seasoning. They give a zest 
and aroma that is both distinctive, appetiz- 


SPICE 


FOR FLAVOR 


SPICE TRADE 


ASSOCIATION 
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ing and lasting. Only by using fresh, natural 
spices, with all the flavor building ele- 
ments left in, can you achieve the rich, 
authentic flavor that makes your product 
taste “just right” and sell “just right.” 











OUR SHIPMENTS ARE ARRIVING 
IN PRETTY POOR SHAPE, BILL. 
WE‘RE LOSING BUSINESS ~— WHAT 


CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? ...-. 

















“ 


LET‘’S CALL IN 
PURE CARBONIC 
—~THEY‘RE EXPERTS ON 


MEAT TRANSPORT RE- 





FRIGERATING PROBLEMS! 





Yes, sir... that's good advice for any packer. ‘Call in 
a Pure Carbonic man,” for he is an expert on meat 
transport refrigeration. He can show you how you can 
deliver your products, by truck or rail in perfect condi- 


tion .. . and actually save you on refrigeration costs at 


PURE CARBONIC 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A PRODUCT FROM EXPERIENCE 


























Prevent the cause and it will not be necessary to find a 





cure. Dark color in grease and high fibre in cracklings is 


frequently due to improper hashing and washing. 











. This new RUJAK unit No. 3-A (pat. applied for) Hashes— 
at Washes—Rinses, then wrings the excess moisture from offal. 
n It takes less space than the old style Hasher and Washer, 
i- requires less water and recovers the chip fat from the cylinder. 
at For latest improved equipment get in touch with us. 
THE JOHN J. DUPPS CO. 
MEAT PACKERS AN <a [tne MACHINERY 
AMERICAN BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Y. 
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Size shown saves $1,500- $2,000 yearly. 


Also built for two or four cages 
with proportionate savings. 














BRAND’S BOILING TANK 


Gas fired for close temperature 
control, steam coils optional. 
Rugged construction for long life 
and economical use. Heavily in- 
sulated. Capacities 13 to 90 hams. 





BRAND'S NEW SYSTEM ROTARY OVEN 
Ideal for baked loaves and roast 
meats. Designed for fast, low cost, 
uniform operation. Six standard 
sizes to suit your needs. Burns any 


gas, also oil fired. 















BRAND'S All Purpose Revolv- 


ing Track Insulated Steel Smokehouse 
Positively helps you to compete because 


I Accurate tests show 72% and less shrink on franks in 
22/24 sheep casings from green linked to cooked weight after 
35% to 40% added moisture. Most other methods show from 
912% to 122% with same formula and batch of dough. 


2 Through continual turning, it requires much less time, fuel, 
power and labor, and dries, smokes and colors your products 
more uniformly. 


3 It actually pays for itself 100% every year through addi- 
tional yields, greater economy of operation and more salable, 
better looking products. 


4 It not only smokes all sausage products, but bakes loaves 
and produces tender hams, shoulders and butts, as well. 




















5 Its insulated steel construction and constant rotation assure 
flexible temperature control, whether high low or medium, in 
shortest possible time. This saves many dollars annually in 
processing, shrink and time because it prevents sweating be- 
fore drying and thereby colors faster. 

6 It is equally efficient with or without fire pit, and utilizes 
gas, steam heat, wood, sawdust or charcoal briquettes. Auto- 
matic temperature or humidity controls supplied when required. 


7 Its simple, practical and rugged construction is designed 
for many years of continuous, trouble-free, fool-proof operation, 
against time losing shut-downs, expensive replacements and 
consequent production losses. 


8 It is especially designed for natural, suctional, controlled 
draft, which costs nothing to operate, gives perfect circulation 
and entirely eliminates condensation or black-water drip, 
regardless of weather conditions. 


9 It is built in sizes which can handle from 1600 lbs. to 9600 
Ibs. franks per 9 hour day or from 2,400 to 12,000 lbs. heavy 
sausage goods per 10 hour day. with equal efficiency. 


Write for latest moderate prices which include complete insu- 
lated steel smokehouses, together with latest type semi-tele- 
scopic cages, having removable outside hangers for extra 
capacity in franks, liver or long bologna. 

ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE 














A. Y. 0. PACKING CO... .New Britain, Conn. JOSEPH F. JORDAN......... Portland, Me. 
N. AUTH PROV. CO....... Washington, D.C. OTTO KOENIG & SON....... Newark, N. J. 
BLOECHER & SCHAAF.......- Baltimore, Md. LYKES BROS., S.A.......... Havana, Cuba 
CHAMBERLAIN & CO......-.- Boston, Mass. = 5. MARTINEC PKG. CO........ Scotia, N. Y. 
on €O.....-. peso PASCO MEAT PROD......... Newark, N. J. 
JOHN A. GEBELEIN........ Baltimore, Md. aa S PURE ee sii aed 
ALBERT F. GOETZE INC...... Baltimere, Bd, Pernt secccece y 

FREE GULDOLD.«..-. ++ ee o0es Troy, WY, KARL SEER &SONS.......... Phila., Pa. 
JOHN IMHOF........... Jersey City, N.J, SUNRISE PKG. CORP........ New York City 
JAMAICA HOTEL SUPPLY... ... Jamaica, N.Y. JOSEPH TOEGEMANN...... Providence, R. I. 


BRAND BROS. INC. 


Sausage Casings - Machinery Supplies 
410-412 E. 49th St. New York, N.Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SAUSAGE KITCHEN 
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DID YOU KNOW.. 


You can economize and get the best service 
by concentrating your purchases of textile 
supplies with Bemis. By this means hun- 
dreds of packers, both large and small, have 
solved their supply problems on the impor- 
tant items shown here as well as those listed 
on the coupon below. Use this coupon for 
obtaining samples and prices on any or all 
of the Bemis products listed. No obligation. 




















1. BEMIS STOCKINETTE—The finest quality Stock- 
inette at the right price. Keeps meats clean, fresh and 
salable. Appeals to retailers and packers alike. 





2. BEMIS PARCHMENT-LINED BAGS— Sanitary, 
white bleached muslin, lined with genuine vegetable 
parchment. Neat appearance and attractive printing 
increase sales for pork sausage and ground, uncooked 
meats. Only one end to close...easier to fill, pack 
and handle. 


? 





3. BEMIS READY-TO-SERVE MEAT BAGS—Inthe 
case or on the counter, Bemis Cloth Bags win customers 
for bologna, sausage and other ready-to-serve meats by 
their spick and span appearance and attractive printing. 
Made in round, oval, heart and other attractive shapes. 
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4. BEMIS BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS—Hundreds 
of packers find Bemis Beef Bleaching cloths produce 
smoother, whiter beef at lower cost. Are more absorb- 
ent, better constructed, can be used over and over again. 
Especially designed and cut to fit. 





5. BEMIS LARD PRESS CLOTHS— Duck press 
cloths ideally suited for lard and oleomargarine presses 
or filters. Cut to measure and hemmed. Can be sup- 
plied with holes punched and reinforced with stitching 
... pre-shrunk or unshrunk material. 


3 





BEMIS BRO. BAG co., St. Louis, Mo. 


USE COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES 
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None snot Susp 


Inbusiness, as in all human relationships, there are some things which are beyond the 


reach of price. 

They are those qualities of character which, when reflected in everyday business 
intercourse, are the very essence of good faith and fair dealing. 

\mong these virtues we hold the following to be fundamental: 


HONESTY IN QUALITY 


@ To maintain, under all conditions and circumstances, an unswervingly high 
sandard of quality in our products. 


INTERESTED SERVICE 


“She Toserve faithfully the best interests of our customers, above and beyond the bare 
~% § service requirements entailed in the ordinary course of business. 


LOYALTY 


® To protect our customers at all times, insofar as it is within our power, against 
hysterical fluctuations in supply and price and to keep open for them a constant de- 
pendable source of supply without taking advantage of unusual conditions to apply an 
wfair price penalty. 


W~ J. STANGE CO. 


oluble Seasonings Peacock Brand Certified Food Colors Branding Inks 
Nitrite Tablets Curing Tablets 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
34-40 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES: 
923 East Third St., 1250 Sansome St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. | San Francisco, Cal. 
IN CANADA: 


J. H. Stafford Co., Lid. 
21 Hayter St., 


Toronto, Ontario 
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WHY 
DOES THE VOTATOR 
MAKE THE BEST 
LARD, VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 
AND MARGARINE? 


BECAUSE: 


1 It provides instantaneous chilling and high-speed agita- 
tion, under pressure, thus producing a smaller crystalline 
structure—therefore a smoother texture and finish. 



















The closed system excludes moisture, dust and other 
impurities. 










3 It provides positive mechanical control of temperatures, 


ressures and air-content. 
P 


4. It assures constant uniformity of product, from minute 
to minute and from day to day. 


VOGT PROCESSES 


A Division of The Girdler Corporation, Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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HEN jobbers reject merchandise received in 
W unsalable condition, it creates trouble for 
you, your shipper, and your salesman—everyone 
is on the spot, and no one profits. 

To stop these losses you'll find jobbers suggest- 
ing cans every time because they know a canned 
product is not subject to breakage, spoilage, and 
the other factors which undermine profits and sales. 
Take a look at the sales losses you've sustained this 
year, then decide whether your product wouldn't 
be safer—gain wider popularity packed in a qual- 
ity can—made by Continental! 


ee There is hardly a product that wouldn't 

be more acceptable packaged in a can — although 

“knowing how" may sometimes be a matter of 
laboratory research or package design 

Continental offers complete facilities for deter- 


mining your requirements. Call upon us anytime 































“Derfection 


HAM MOULDS and HAM CYLINDERS 











MEAT LOAF MOULDS 





MEAT LOAF FILLERS 


FOOT OPERATED HAM PRESS 
MEAT SHAPING PRESS 








World’s most practical equip- 
ment for makers of Boiled 


Hams, Meat Loaves, Can- 





PAT. APPL’D FOR 
PERFECTION MEAT SHAPING PRESS 


ned Hams, etc. 





Manufactured By 


C. T. LENZKE & CO. 


1439 WEST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The addition of STALEY'S SOYFLOUR to your reg- 
ular formula will bring extra profits to you in many 
ways. Users of STALEY'S SOYFLOUR get a larger 
yield from their meats because the high absorption 
properties prevent shrinkage, split loaves and drying 
out. The customers prefer the products because it 
allows the sausage maker to retain and bring out the 
natural meat color and flavor and still maintain a high 
food value because of the high protein content. 


You use STALEY'S SOYFLOUR without any change 
in your cooking or smoking schedule. Simply add 
additional spice to take care of the large increase in 
yield. Ask your jobber for STALEY'S SOYFLOUR 
and use it in the making of Sausage, Bologna, Loaf 
Goods, Chili Con Carne, Canned and Potted Meats. 
You'll soon be reaping extra profits. 


Te ee 
























CO. DECATUR, ILL. 
































Consumers and Dealers PREFER 
aLithographed Metal Container 


The modern progressive grocer is conscious of the appearance of his store ... and 
above all, the eye appeal of the products he handles. His store must be a show 
place ... it must convey cleanliness and quality. A beautiful lithographed container 
gets the spot-light . . . it sells the customer. Mrs. Consumer prefers her shortening in 
a lithographed metal container because of its convenience and utility . . 
quality and cleanliness. 


. it suggests 





HEEKIN Lithographed Metal Containers 
Give Your Product a QUALITY Appeal 


QUALITY .. 


delicate shades .. 


preference to a carton. Write for information. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If your package is an attractive Heekin Lithographed metal container, it says 
. and that puts your product out in front. Heekin enjoys an enviable 
+eputation for its true color reproductions on metal ... its pure white . . 


. its many 


. and each container is a faithful replica of the original. Heekin 
Lithographed Container successes in every field should convince you of the advan- 
tages of an attractive Heekin Lithographed Container in the shortening field in 


THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY 




















five cents. 





edged blades and knives. 


The Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corporation has been speeding up meat cutting for 
both packers and retailers for more than 23 years. Thousands of users know 
that Pesco Service saves time, money, trouble. Investigate its advantages to 
you, both when you use ‘it in your plant and when your customers use it in 
their shops. Write for complete information. 


Remember This Man? 


He’s the old time saw filer who used to make 
the rounds every month, sharpening blades by 
hand. It took him half an hour to sharpen one 
meat saw blade—and he charged about twenty- 


Modern meat cutters never have to worry 
about sharpening because they have the ad- 
vantages of Pesco Saw and Grinder Service. 
We furnish them with sturdy saw frames and 
grinder plates, and then our service repre- 
sentatives keep them supplied with keen- 





PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 


4020 Liberty Avenue 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


LOS ANGELES 
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EYE 


Appeal 


BUY 


Appeal 


There are several important things 
that are instrumental in increasing 
sliced bacon sales. Granted that the 
flavor, percentage of lean and weight 
are as good or better than other pack- 
aged brands, there is always the matter 
of eye appeal to consider. 





So many times your bacon is displayed 
side by side with other brands, often in- 
ferior, but the package with the greatest 
eye appeal will capture the attention of 
most buyers every time. 


There is a natural bloom that sells 
bacon faster than anything else, and 
this bloom is often lost, if bacon has to 
be “sharp frozen” during the slicing 
operation, or if temperature variations 
are too great from cooler to slicing room 
to retailer. 


It is this natural bloom that is pre- 
served when bacon is sliced on the U. S. 
Heavy Duty Slicer, because the ideal 
temperature at which bacon is best 
handled through this slicer is 32 to 35 
degrees F. Then, too, there is no crack- 
ing of slices when they are folded into 
the cellophane, nor does the fat separate 
from lean, leaving gaps or straggly 
edges. Employees do better work in 
rooms where the temperature can be cor- 
respondingly higher, up to 60 degrees F. 


One U. S. unit will keep a production 
line of 14 to 15 employees busy. The 
bacon is shingled in a long, straight line 
right onto the conveyor and a good 
grouper can readily estimate how many 
slices of each type or thickness of bacon 
go into a package. It is only occasionally 
that a scaler finds it necessary to add an 
extra slice. In this way, there is prac- 
tically no handling of bacon with the 
fingers, and this helps retain its original 
color. 


This installation offers you a very 
compaet unit for easy, quick handling 
of half and full pounds of sliced bacon. 
Many packers have found that they 
could reduce slicing and packaging costs 
from 29% to 35%. 
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The U. S. Heavy Duty Slicer takes 
bacon slabs up to 27” long, 13%” wide 
and 4” thick, and delivers more than 400 
slices every minute. That means that 
one unit will easily slice and wrap up to 
8,000 pounds (in pound or half-pound 
packages) in an 8-hour day. Large 
packers have as many as 6 of these 
efficient machines in one room. On the 
other hand, the Unit is a very eco- 
nomical and profitable installation for 
the packer with a sliced bacon output as 
small as 6,000 pounds per week, as the 
speed can be adjusted to accommodate 
fewer workers. 


COMBINATION UNITS 


Bacon and Dried Beef—For the firm 
with small space and limited output of 
both packaged bacon and dried beef, 
there is a U. S. Combination Machine 
that is practical and very efficient. By 
shifting one gear, it can be instantly 
changed from slicing bacon any thick- 
ness to slicing dried beef %4” thick at a 
speed of 400 slices per minute, and all 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


U. S. Heavy Duty Unit in the Bacon Room of H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 


Se eka eo ee 
by Pirate pte ay Tie 
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slices are neatly arranged for easy 
wrapping. 


All Boneless Meats—If your capacity 
is less than a total of 4,000 pounds a 
week of sliced bacon, dried beef, chip 
steaks and boneless sliced ham, there is 
a Model 150-B Slicer, a strong machine 
with Continuous Feed and Moving Con- 
veyor that takes meats up to 24” long, 
91%,” wide and 5%” high. It will either 
shingle or stack slices in any thickness 
you require from %4” up. 


The U. 8. Slicing Machine Co., originators 
of slicing machines 40 years ago, have met to- 
day’s needs for slicing on a production basis, 
with these and other models; there is a U. 8. 
Slicer for every size establishment. 


Successful performance records of U. 8S. 
Heavy Duty Slicers now in use by progressive 
packers should interest you. This data and 
catalog on modern slicing equipment sent on 
request to U. S. Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, 
Ind. 




































Modern . . . Sanitary . . . Time Saving . . . There Is a Place for 
One or More STANDARD STAINLESS Meat Spirals in Your Plant 


& More and more meat packers are in- 





stalling Standard Spirals for fast, clean 
handling between floors. 

Available in single and double runway 
types, Standard’s patented down flange 
construction in these stainless steel spiral 
chutes provides a smooth, sanitary, corro- 
sion-free sliding surface. The stainless steel 
is easily cleaned—and being impervious to 
corrosion, maintenance costs are at a mini- 
mum. 

There is a place for one or more Stand- 
ard Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes in your 
plant—call in a Standard Conveyor en- 
gineer or write for complete information. 


Standare_ STANDAED 
| S TAINLE oo oF EEL General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn, 
~ ae ease 

















There is no Substitute for 


Natural Casings 


Time and trial testify that nature’s way is best. Apply this 
principle in your sausage making. Use NATURAL Casings. 

We are producers of beef and hog casings and producers 
and importers of sheep casings. Our casings are carefully 
selected, graded, and packed. We have a variety for every 
need. Our nation-wide producing and distributing facilities 
are at your service. 


Address inquiries to 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
General Offices ° Chicago — 
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NATURAL CASINGS- 


are naturally best for quality sausage 
Best - Because they allow deep smoke penetration 


Best - Because they capture desirable meat juices — 
and repel dryness 


Best - Because they effectively minimize mold and 
slime— 


and SAYER’S are 


Best - Because we process, clean and grade all 
products sold by us. 


Best - Because we supply just what you require 
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Cork Cuts Refriger- 
ation Costs in this 
new plant of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative 
Packing Company, 
Milwaukee. Both 
Novoid Corkboard and 
Cork Covering effec- 
tively guard cold rooms 
and cold lines. Insula- 
tion furnished and 
erected by Sprinkmann 
Sons Corp.,Milwaukee. 

















HOW NOVOID PROTECTS 
COLD ROOMS andCOLD LINES 


...in New Wisconsin Packing Plant 


OVOID CORKBOARD on flat surfaces, 

and Novoid Molded Cork Covering on cold 

lines, save costly refrigeration for this new plant. 

This insulation provides an extremely effective 

barrier to the passage of heat, resists moisture, 
and prevents destructive condensation. 


Packers throughout the country depend on 
Novoid for the permanent, efficient insulation 
needed to control temperatures within desired 
ranges. Properly installed, this cork insulation 
will stand up under the most severe service tests. 


Both Novoid Corkboard and Novoid Cork Cov- 
ering are structurally strong, light in weight, and 
easy to install. They are available in handy 
sizes, shapes, and thicknesses. Get complete in- 
formation by mailing the coupon today. > 
Cork Import Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. ef 


NOVOID CORK INSULATION 


CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me full details of Novoid Cork 
Insulation for meat handling and storage rooms. 
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Locker Plants Thrive 
with RIOD 


because Frick installations have built into them experience 
in the storage of foods dating back more than 50 years, 
PLUS the last word in modem 
Find out what Frick 
ammonia compressors, quick 
room coils, 
Knickerbocker lockers, and auto- 
matic controls can do for you, 





equipment. 


freezers, special 


Enjoy the power savings made 





by Frick booster compressors 
on low-temperature work. 





A copy of Ice and Frost Bulletin 145, 
describing Frick locker plants, is yours for 
the asking. Write today to 











Knickerbocker Lockers and 
Frick VW Cooling Coils in a WAY NESBORO, PENNA 47 
Typical Installation. 9 


USA 





Below: Meat in the Holding Pyrfierpriwat ists Laie Me ee 
Room of a Frick Locker Plant. 
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... When you buy 
meat spreading pans 


When you equip with “Wear-Ever” 
Meat Spreading Pans, you can forget 
about replacements for years. There 
is practically no wear-out to them. 
And there’s no upkeep whatsoever. 
Add up those savings and you’ve got 
something. 

Meat will not spot on these Alumi- 
num pans, nor get an off taste. They 
resist meat acids. Can’t rust — no in- 


“Wear-Ever’ 
ALU/IMINYGYI 


THE STANDARD: WROUGHT OF 
EXTRA HARD, THICK ALUMINUM 
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YOUR MEATS STAY NICER, TOO, 
ON “WEAR-EVER” ALUMINUM PANS 





hibitor oils necessary. They are easy to 
wash and keep sanitary. Though strong 
and durable, they are light and easy to 
handle. 

Used for years by the largest packers 
in the country, economy, long life, and 
protection of meat quality have been 
clearly proved. Facts and figures are 
available if you’d like them. Use the 
coupon below. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
411 “Wear-Ever’’ Building, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


| would like additional information on ““Wear-Ever’’ Alumi- 
num Meat Spreading Pans. [_] Have your representative call. 


ES ae 





Address 








City 
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A WIDE ASSORTMENT DESIRABLE WEIGHTS 
OF NATIVE AND AND QUALITY FOR 


WESTERN BEEVES Buy your Live Stock at YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


It is the second largest market in total receipts 


One of the largest shipping markets 


On account of large assortment of all classes of live stock, buyers are able 
to obtain just the kind and number of head of stock they desire without 
having to fill out loads with a few head of the kind they do not want. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Located at the front door of the corn belt, it is also the gateway from 
the west to the east. 


RAILROAD SERVICE 
We have fast stock trains leaving the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
daily for all points in the east, north, south and southeast. These trains 
are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
without feed. New York and other seaboard points with but one feed. 


ORDER BUYERS 
We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes of 


livestock on orders. These order buyers are all registered with the govern- 
ment and bonded. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED 
These yards are under the U. S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. All buying 
and selling is under supervision of government agencies and the highest 
ethical trading practices are in effect. All scales are tested regularly under 
government supervision. 


We shall appreciate your buying on this market. 


Come yourself or place your orders with one of 
our many order buyers. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 














LARGEST CALF MAR- ise epee 
oe ee HAVE PROVEN MOST 
STATES — DESIRABLE 


SATISFACTORY 
WEIGHTS and QUALITY TO THE TRADE 
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Oil 9.7¢ 


FUEL COST PER HOC ) Bice 


OOKING for added profits? Notice that, with oil, 
Gwaltney spent nearly a dime a hog in fuel. Also, 
there was a smoke nuisance problem, and steam pres- 
sure varied excessively. Then Gwaltney asked for an 
Iron Fireman engineering report (you are invited to 
ask for one, too) on its boiler plant. Iron Fireman’s 
engineering survey indicated that Iron Fireman firing 
would reduce fuel costs at least 54%. Gwaltney then 
installed an Iron Fireman Poweram. Fuel costs tumbled, 
not just 54%, but the spectacular amount of 66%— 
down to 3.3 cents a hog. And fuel savings are only the 
beginning of Gwaltney’s many betterments with Iron 
Fireman ...the highly-responsive fuel bed keeps steam 
pressure steadier; helping Gwaltney maintain and im- 
prove its high standard of production... and all smoke 
nuisance has been eliminated. 


IRON FIREMAN 















PORTLAND, OREGON; CLEVELAND; TORONTO 
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Better Smithfield Hams at 


66% LOWER FUEL COST 
with IRON FIREMAN firing 


by Iron Fireman . 3.3c_ 


Automatic Coal Stokers \Z 


THE IRON FIREMAN | 








Above: P. D. Gwaltney, Jr., holding Gwaltney’s famous “Believe-it- 
or-not” Ham, cured in 1902 and featured by Ripley. This ham has 
never been in cold storage, nor has it been treated with a preserva- 
tive. Below: No. 2 plant operated by P. D. Gwaltney, Jr. & Co., 
Inc., at Smithfield, Va., home of the widely-favored Smithfield 
hams from peanut-fed hogs. Left: Iron Fireman Poweram, the 
type installed in 140 horsepower HRT boiler in Gwaltney plant. 





Easy to Find Your Own Potential 
Fuel Savings 


The Gwaltney experience shows you the 
road to added profits. The first step is to 
ask for an Iron Fireman engineering sur- 
vey—similar to the one we made for 
Gwaltney. This survey will show you, on 
a conservative basis, the savings and firing 
improvements you Can count on. The survey 
will be made in cooperation with your 
own engineer, fireman or consulting en- 
gineer. No obligation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
1 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
eo 


z Sure—Make a Survey! 


| Iron Fireman Manuracturine Co. 
| 3238 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Show me what Iron Fireman can do in our 
| own boiler plant. (_] Send catalog. 


Name 





































WARVSWAN "=°ase27°* 














Deliver your meats in modern equipment! This body, mechanically 





refrigerated, is dry, sanitary and economical to operate. Built in 
all sizes. Write, call or wire for full particulars. 


WARNSMAN, Incorporated 


Transport Refrigeration Engineers F 
4413 TRAIN AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


GOSHEN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins and Leather 


EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 





Complete Stock of Hydraulic Press Supplies 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO. 


GOSHEN INDIANA 
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G55UTCS 04» * 
ACCURATE. 

MEASUREMENT 

with SIMPLICITY 


REATER accuracy accompanies the simple 










operating mechanism of the new Brown 


Thermometers and Pressure Gauges. 


Advanced design includes new, powerful, flat 
iral actuating elements of bronze or of 
alloy steel — heat-treated to insure permanent 
accuracy and long life. A scientifically con- 
solled method of winding the spiral insures 


accurate calibration. 


Designed and constructed with high overload 
capacity. Ample pen torque is provided with- 
out sacrificing speed of response. Pen shafts 
have specially designed bearings and hard- 
ened pivots, insuring unhampered pen travel of 
4°. Linkage is reduced to a minimum. In- 
nerent accuracy and response are safeguarded 


against mechanical failure. Friction, inertia and 











ost motion are eliminated. Hil Mf | 

he classic, simple lines of the modern rec- inf in. y Lea Hh NY Ne Ae a 
‘angular case, suitable for any style of panel ge Yes | Wy Ho Li 
nounting, are in keeping with the simplicity and g je iy th Se | | 


orecision of the mechanism which it contains. 
‘he above refinements plus other new develop- 
nents in Brown Thermometers and Pressure 
Ssauges are fully described in Bulletin No. 
17. Write for it. THE BROWN _ INSTRU- 
MENT COMPANY, a division of Minne- 
oolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and 
oberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in 
principal cities. 


dl 


a at THERMO 
| Jad OUD PRESSURE GAUGES| 


fecurate Measurement with Simplicity 

















NEW JAMISON AUTOMATIC 
TRACK PORT DOOR 
OPERATING DEVICE 


No longer will unsightly rods and bars clutter up the exterior 

of track doors. No longer will jerky, uncertain operation of 

the track port door delay traffic. Jamison engineers have devel- 
oped a new track port door operating device remarkable for its 
simplicity, its smooth, positive operation, and only three moving 
parts, all enclosed within the track port! (See inset illustration of 
rear view, closed.) 
It's a typical example of Jamison progress in the cold storage door 
field. ith a half-century experience behind, Jamison is con- 
stantly searching for, and developing, improvements that will 
mean better cold storage doors for your plant. Whatever your 
cold storage door need may be, there’s a JAMISON-BUILT door 
to exactly meet it. Standard doors, track doors, bunker doors, 
vestibule doors, super-freezer doors, windows, etc. are all avail- 
able in all sizes in the COMPLETE Jamison line. 
Write now for descriptions and data about the doors in which you 
are interested. Find how JAMISON-BUILT DOORS can increase 
the operating efficiency in your plant. Bulletins are free on 
request. 

Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 


; i 
4 mm 


Low-cost, Dependable AIR CONDITIONING with 
GEBHARDT COLD AIR CIRCULATORS 


Uniform low temperature means uniform products! 
33-degrees F. maintained ... 80 to 90% Relative 
Humidity guaranteed! Send for details! 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORP. 
{a : fe 
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LOOK ——! } ( TELL HIM To 
WONDER IF THIS | | CHEER UP t 
IS WHY MY Boss THERE’S A-\WAY TO KEEP 
{S SO CRABBY ? | | PROFITS UP EVEN THO HOGS 
ARE PLENTY —— # 


wee 
SES @ 
2 gc 3 


| < p2o® WO ofs a 7 
5 at oF ood \ 


WELL, MY, BOSS USES 


BRISGO 


TO DEWAIR HIS HOGS, AND IT DOES 
SUCH A SWELL THAT HI 
PORK RATES GRADE, Ki i 















































OKAY, PORKY, LEAD ME 


TOP PRICES 
MEAN PROFITS TO THAT BRISGO | 
HIGHER PROFS) | every SMART PACKER WANTS 


AND THAT MEANS ToP PRICES ! 


—— ” 
BECAUSE BRISGO HELPS To 


PRODUCE PERFECT PORK PRODUCTS, 
HIS PIGS RATE TOP PRICES IW ANY 
MarkeT, HIGH OB Low If 





























































THE MONEY SAVING, MODERN METHOD 
OF DEHAIRING HOGS 


*® REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


EVERY HOG PACKER JUMPS AT THE CHANCE OF SAVING IN THESE DAYS OF HECTIC COMPETITION, 
AND THIS NEW METHOD OF HOG DEHAIRING DOES SAVE ON EACH AND EVERY Hoe ! 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
910 Market Street. Wilmington, Delaware. 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT BRISGO 








ns a Raa ce 














Name 
HERCULES NAVAL .STORES 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY) Company | 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE | Street ) 
BRANCA OFFICES : CHICAGO --* NEW YoRK -:> 
| St. Louis +--+ SALT LaKe City-San Francisco | City State 








MM-21 
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»/ Meats 

J/ Fish 

V/ Poultry 

/ Frozen Foods 

/ Soups 

«/ Butter and 
Cheese 

/ Baking 
Products 


V/ Steam and 
Power 






























/ Air Condition- 
ing & Refriger- 
ation 





MOTOCO Indicating Ther- 
mometers have rigid stem 
for direct mounting or 


capillary tubing for remote 
reading. Priced from 


$20. 


MOTOCO Recording Ther- 
mometers are priced from 


$31. 


moc 















| 


| 


Increase 
YOUR 
PROFITS 

Improve 


FOOD 
QUALITY 


with 
OTOCO 


DIAL TYPE 


THERMOMETERS 


Processing costs are lowered in the meat 








packing industry, quality and appeal of meat 
products are increased and made uniform, 
thru the use of MOTOCO Industrial Ther- 


mometers. 


MOTOCO Thermometers are invaluable in the 
preparation and preservation of all varieties 
of meats. 


l. They maintain or improve quality of your 
products during processing. 


2. They save on heating or cooling costs. 
3. They aid in faster production. 


4. They protect against spoilage in process- 
ing. 


5. They lessen complaints and rejects due to 
processing variations. 


MOTOCO industrial Thermometers are made 
with numerous standard scale ranges for indi- 
- combine absolute 
accuracy with strong, simple construction. No 


vidual requirements . . 


racks, gears, pinions or delicate hair springs 


to get out of order or require frequent adjusting. 


Write today for MOTOCO Folder, which gives information on sizes and 
prices: Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Div., The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


TOCU 





INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 

















— . oo : a Te 
FE , ~ —- —— 
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Packers Report 5 TIMES 
LONGER LIFE with 
STEELGRIPT CASING CLEANING BRUSH 


1500 continuous production hours with Fuller Steel- 
gript brush strips against 300 odd hours with old-style 
heavy cast iron, wire held bristle cores. Steelgript— 
with materials gript in steel, dense mass formation— 
eliminates tufts between which casings are apt to ride 
and become damaged. 


This density is a cushion that allows only an even 
wear—no retrimming of brushes necessary. Fuller’s 

ooved light-weight aluminum core does not need to 
- removed from machine; weight differential saves 
bearing wear and replacements. No removal of brush 
corés, saves 4-5 hours let-down in production. 

New brush strips inserted from one end of core 
and locked in securely in a few minutes. 
SPECIAL STIFF WHITE FIBRE FOR FATTING 

SELECTED HOG BRISTLES FOR SLIMING 


new! 


FULLER STANDARD 
HAM MOULD 
CLEANING BRUSH 


At last a new design of Ham Brush Core that pro- 
vides for refilling on the job or by your Maintenance 
Dept. in a few minutes. Extra refills may be stocked. 


No time lost in sending cores outside for refilling, 
tracing or checking. No wire held center to loosen or 
break in production. 











Fuller Steelgript refills contain a heavier pack of 
brush material held in an indestructible steel back- 
ing—outwears ordinary brushes four to seven times. 


Try a set and be convinced. 


Write for complete catalog of heavy-duty brooms 
and brushes for packing house requirements. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION (8C Steelgript) 
HARTFORD - - - - - CONNECTICUT 
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Transparent Packages go 
“lame” in sales appeal... if 
the packaging material grows 


limp and soggy! 


Take no chances... use 





2 
REG U.S. DAT, OFF 


for permanent sales appeal! 


There’s no finer package for a quality meat product 
than a sparkling transparent wrap . . . as long as it 
stays transparent! But only too often, contact with 
greasy surfaces causes deterioration of the wrap... 
and stagnation of sales appeal. 

What’s the answer? Lumarith Protectoid! It is 
absolutely grease-proof— never becomes limp and ° 
soggy in contact with greasy surfaces. It never 
shrinks or wrinkles. It shows less fogging under re- 
frigeration and changing temperatures. It permits 
meats to breathe. It does not absorb moisture. It 
protects against mold, germs, and infestation. It has 
a perfect printing surface. It meets the require- 
ments of the B. A. I. 

For further information on using the lasting ap- 
peal of Lumarith Protectoid for your products, write 
Packaging Division, CELLULOID CORPORATION, 
10 E. 40th Street, New York City. Established 1872. 
Sole Producer of Celluloid and Lumarith. (Trade- 
marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


If you are working ona pales 9600 t or plastic package .. 
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—to grease and oil penetration 


So“stubborn” in fact is this unique shortening wrap that creasing 
and folding of liners over automatic machines presents no 
problem. LARDPAK has the inherent stamina to prevent cracked 
corners and sharp folds while at the same time providing 
incomparable grease resistance plus snowy, bright, attractive 
appearance. The price is a revelation to many packers who 
now find they can enjoy a saving of several cents a pound over 
a aa used liners. Write or call us for further particulars. 


LARDPAK 


... @ Genuine Greaseproof 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY, RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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that you could, all of a sudden, be sure 


0 
that every pound of your beef was as luscious 
and tender as the few fine cuts you now hang and 
age for some very special customers. 
Yj 


that you could do so without it costing 









you money — in loss of time —in inventory and 
storage space — in refrigeration — in shrinkage loss 
and trim loss. That would be the end of mere swap- 


ping of beef for dollars. It would be the start of selling 





beef at a profit instead of at a price. It would mean 
successful selling against competition in your own 


business and against the competition of other foods. 


ALL RIGHT... QUIT IMAGINING! 


All this is a fact. You now can sell this very kind of 
beef, which is not only different when served on the 
table but also different when bought at the counter. 
It will hold a dominant position all of its own be- 
cause it has an identity which women will know and 
recognize, a name that holds out and keeps the 


promise of uniform, assured tenderness and juiciness. 


For further information about the Tenderay Process, write Ss gso~ Sm 


Manager of Special Products Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 





Bloomfield, New Jersey 


U.S. PAT. No. 2,169,081 
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[[nited States Gld Storage Orporation 


wardians of the Wation "5 Joos * 


ADEQUATE FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
EXCELLENT RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


7 


SnokS 
on 


G 


COMPLETE MEAT CURING SERVICE IN OUR CHICAGO PLANT 








UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
500 EAST THIRD STREET 
KANSAS CITY 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
1106 WOOD STREET 
DALLAS 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE & ICE COMPANY 
7101 WEST PERSHING ROAD 
CHICAGO 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1448 WABASH AVENUE 
DETROIT 








Railroad Transportation is Most Dependable Year Round Service 


Eeonemy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured With 
Mather Stock Car Co.’s Low Temperature Super Insulated Refrigerator Cars 











Low temperature with least possible ice ption is a lished in this 
car by Mather patented method of construction and application of insulation. 
This insures transportation of food products in a clean and wholesome condition 
and at the proper temperature, thereby eliminating claims for spoilage in 
transit. These cars are saving shippers one-half of their usual icing expense. Full 
steel underframe with steel superstructure frame construction protects the insula- 


Agar Packing & Provision Co. 
Hunter Packing Co. 

Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
John Morrell & Co. 


Kohrs Packing Co. 
David Lev & Co. 
Peyton Packing Co. 
The Rath Packing Co. 


tion 100% even with severe switching shocks, also eliminates weaving, etc., which 
is so destructive to insulation in ordinary cars. The following are some of the 
users of these cars who are receiving the benefits of modern principles of refrig- 
erator car construction. Ask the people who use them. For further partioulars 
address the builders. 


Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Wilson Car Lines 
United Protective Car Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SWELL IDEA... 


and a swell recommendation! 





ton, Delaware. 


TRADE 


ous ator 





WHEN YOU PLAN PACKAGES... 


Remember that our Field Represent- 
atives are glad to help with practical 
suggestions. No obligation. Just write: 
“Cellophane’”’ Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 


ARK 


pllophane 


““Cellophane”’ is a trade-mark of 
E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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“ E UNHESITATINGLY recommend ‘Cellophane’ cel- 
lulose film for modern packaging.” 


That’s the judgment of Kingan & Company of Indian- 
apolis—and they have plenty of experience to back it up. 
Their latest use of “Cellophane” is shown in the swell 
packing idea shown above. Of this they say: 


“Just recently we originated this new type of refnger- 
ator dish packed with one pound of Kingan’s Pure Pork 
Sausage. By incorporating ‘Cellophane’ as a covering, we 
identify our product and at the same time insure con- 
sumers of a wholesome product.” 


The Kingan brand name printed on “Cellophane” goes 
right into the home. No mistaking whose good sausage it is 
—that’s why housewives come back for more of the same. 





raat 















SUPER DUO 
CRACKLING 
EXPELLER, soft 
material, 1000 
to 2500 pounds 





DUO CRACKLING EXPELLER 
800 to 1000 pounds per hour 


RED LION CRACKLING EXPELLER 
300 to 500 pounds per hour 


If you do not have an Expeller installa- 
tion in your plant, investigate the three 
Anderson Crackling Expellers shown 
above. These three Expellers, each with 
a different capacity, meet the production 
requirements of almost any plant, and 
give a high quality finished crackling 
containing 4% to 8% fat. 


If you are seeking lower production costs 
and higher profits, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate Anderson Crackling Expellers. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON CO. 
1937 West 96% Street Cleveland, Ohio 


ANDERSON crackling 


EXPELLERS 
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Keep Insulation 
Upkeep OUT of Your 
Overhead 




















IN ALL TYPES of cold-storage rooms, J-M Rock 
Cork assures strict sanitation . . . offers no mold, 
vermin or odor problems. Its high moisture- 
resistance and freedom from rot provide years 
of virtually trouble-free service. 


Permanent, strictly sanitary, J-M Rock Cork 
resists moisture ... can’t rot... holds 
its low conductivity indefinitely 


OR more than 25 years, J-M Rock Cork has 

been giving unusually high efficiency at lower 
cost in every type of low-temperature service. 
J-M Rock Cork is basically mineral in composition. 
Yet it is light and easy to work . . . economical 
to apply. 

J-M Rock Cork is supplied in sheet and in pipe- 
covering form. Either type keeps its high insulat- 
ing efficiency indefinitely. Both are unusually 
moisture-resistant, completely proof against vermin 
and rot, can never support bacteria or mold. Rock 
Cork cannot absorb or give off odors. Installations 
made more than 25 years ago are still in excellent 
condition, able to give many more years of depend- 
able, low-maintenance service. 

Users recognize that J-M Rock Cork is the out- 
standing insulation in the low-temperature field. 
For complete information, send for Brochure 
DS-555. Write to Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 





mul Johns-Manville 


ROCK CORK 


The Durable Low-temperature Insulation 
with the MINERAL Base 
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H.P. SMITH SCORES AGAIN! 


We present to the packers of America an entirely new sheet of paper 


for wrapping pork and other fresh meats— 


A Better Wrapper 
H. P. S. PACKERS OILED WHITE 


Note these big advantages: 5. Combines best qualities of 
“—" D H. P. S. Packers Oiled Manila 
atin: xd and White Oiled Loin Paper 


2. Stronger Wet 


3. Strips Cleaner 6. Costs less 


4. Keeps Meat Surface Dry 


We'll be very happy to send you samples at your request and let you 


make your own tests. 


For your own sake, don't miss this bet! 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 
1134 West 37th Street Chicago 
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BUT SHROUDING METHODS, LIKE CARS, 
HAVE CHANGED FOR THE BETTER! 


Of course you wouldn't drive the old jalopy shown above ... but have 
you ever considered how obsolete your old-fashioned shrouds are? 
For nearly a quarter century shrouding has remained in the jalopy 
stage. But now, TUFEDGE Beef Clothing brings you the 1940 stream- 
lined method of dressing beef. With TUFEDGE you can dress beef 
faster, make your beef more attractive and drastically reduce killing- 
floor costs. More than 400 of the nation’s most progressive packers 
have proved this claim. When are YOU going to try the “successor to 
wasteful, old-fashioned shrouds?” 


Write for details and newest price list. 


‘Tufedaa 


BEEF CLOTHING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 
‘“*The Successor to Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds”’ 


The Cleveland Cotton Products Ue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MACKS GET THE TOUGH JOBS 


acks are given the toughest jobs 
no other truck on the market 
matches this record for long-run economy! 
Look at registration figures compiled by 
R. L. Polk & Company published recently 


in Automotive News:* 
On July 1st, 1938—latest date 
for which figures are available, 
72.9% of the 1929 Macks were 
still in operation. 


Proof again that any Mack can take it. From 
the smallest to the largest capacities, Macks 
are built for heavy duty—today as in 1929. 
For unequalled stamina, utmost dependa- 
bility and bedrock economy, it’s Mack! 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. bd NEW YORK, N.Y. 
*almanac Issue, July 10, 1939 


NOW! LONG RUN ECONOMY IN 


A NEW LIGHT MACK! 


posi Allentown, Pa., for standard 
chassis. Cab, body and taxes extra 
Gross vehicle weight 8,500 Ibs 


MACK NOW MAKES 
THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE OF TRUCKS IN THE WORLD - FROM ONE TO THIRTY 
TONS! 
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BIGGER PROFITS! Aas 
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PROGRESS THE KEY TO PROFITS 


Convention Theme is: Industry Improvement 


theme which pervaded all sessions of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 


Whether talks related to raw material prospects, 
production, marketing and processing of better 
hogs, more efficient equipment, better supplies, new 
developments, new methods of merchandising, ad- 
vertising and selling, or to the adjustment of the 
industry to troubled world trade and a domestic 
situation influenced by government controls, labor 
unrest and ‘new demands on management and 
ownership, each speaker emphasized that progress 
will come through some form of improvement. 


Record Number Attend 


Some 1,600 representatives of the staffs of In- 
stitute members and associate members, guests and 
allied agencies registered for the convention ses- 
sions—the largest registration on record. Exhibits 
of machinery, equipment and supplies spread over 
every bit of available space and constituted the 
largest display in the history of packer conven- 
tions. 

At every turn there was evidence that the Insti- 
tute staff had anticipated needs and provided for 
many of the little things contributing to the com- 
fort, convenience and satisfaction of those attend- 
ing. The Drake Hotel, convention headquarters, 
was filled to overflowing and many hospitality head- 


Piireme wi through improvement was the 


quarters were located in the nearby Knickerbocker. 

Starting on Friday, October 20, 1939, two days 
were devoted to sectional meetings. Hospitality 
and get-togethers featured Sunday. Convention 
sessions were held on Monday and Tuesday. Many 
men close to livestock buying, operating, engineer- 
ing, sales, accounting control, chemical control, spe- 
cialty manufacturing and other major activities 
attended the sectional meetings. 


Management Discusses Its Problems 


Returning to take over the reins on Monday 
morning, top executives were free to attend ses- 
sions built around subjects having to do with the 
broader aspects of the industry and its national and 
international relationships. 

Conservatism in the operation of the meat pack- 
ing industry through a period when there is pos- 
sibility of considerable upset in domestic economy 
was urged by practically all leaders bringing con- 
vention messages. 

Intelligent and thoughtful management was 
urged to avoid the dangers almost certain to arise 
in the operation of business during the war period 
with its consequent influence on domestic and ex- 
port trade. Chairman T. Henry Foster pointed out 
that it is needless to say “the war can’t affect me. 
It can and will affect all of us.” 


In his remarks opening the convention, Mr. 
Foster paid tribute to the late Wm. Whitfield 

















Woods, president of the 
Institute, who died sud- 
denly on January 28, and 
a brief silence was de- 
voted to his memory. Dy- 
namic and forceful in his 
leadership, Mr. Woods’ 
sudden passing left a 
vacancy difficult to fill. 
Vice president Wesley 
Hardenbergh was called 
upon to assume the huge 
responsibility, and so 
ably did he initiate, 
carry out and administer 
the work of the Institute 
that he was unanimously 
chosen its new president. 

Pointing out that the 
membership of the Insti- 
tute had increased by 24, 
including associate mem- 
bers, to a total of 304, 
Mr. Foster expressed his 
conviction that a variety 
of services are available 
which are not being fully 
utilized, although all In- 
stitute members have 
learned to be more effi- 
cient in recent years. 

Sounding a note of caution against wild specu- 
lation in commodities, Dean Wallace B. Donham 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University urged that America keep 
out of the war and that each American business 
man keep his enterprise thoroughly in hand. Con- 
tracts should be made, he said, so business will not 
be too heavily involved when peace returns. 


Economic Situations Analyzed 


He analyzed many economic situations influenc- 
ing conditions of the past ten years, cited certain 
bottlenecks which must be taken care of, including 
obsolete equipment, buildings and machines. 

“If we are going to expand and get over this 
morass we must take care of these bottlenecks,” 
said Dean Donham. “We must take care of our 
equipment and bring it up-to-date. High wages 
and low prices cannot be met with obsolete tools. 
We need to spend money on equipment and on large 
amounts of equipment.” 


Extreme shortage of skilled workers was another 
bottleneck cited and the need to begin immediate 
training of skilled workers was urged. He opposed 
a laissez faire economy as well as the present degree 
of government control of business. “Business and 
government must work together and not in opposi- 
tion,” he stated. 

Another background talk of much interest to 
packers, who are certain to be affected one way or 
another by the European war, was given by J. S. 
McLean, president of Canada Packers, Ltd. As a 
Canadian business man, Mr. McLean is much closer 
to the situation than packers on this side of the 
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George A. Schmidt, new Chairman of the Board 


international border are. 


He traced conditions 
as they prevailed during 
the world war and the 
steps taken by Great 
Britain in the present 
war to conserve food, 
provide ample supplies 
and hold prices within 
reasonable bounds. 

Mr. McLean predicted 
that no large amounts of 
meat and meat products 
will be needed from the 
United States in the near 
future. The disposition 
of Britain is to trade as 
far as possible where the 
pound sterling has a 
more favorable rate of 
exchange than it has in 
this country. He stated 
that the big deposits 
England and _ France 
have in the United States 
will probably be held 
to purchase munitions 
should need for them be- 
come vital to the allied 
cause. His advice to 
packers on this side of 
the border was to buy their product this fall on 
the assumption that all or nearly all of it must be 
consumed at home. 

The all-important subject of public relations and 
labor relations was discussed at length by W. R. 
Allen, personnel director of L. S. Ayres & Com- 
pany. He stated that a simple example of the in- 
fluence of public relations lies in the answer to the 
question: “Is a certain plant a good place to work?” 
If the answer is an enthusiastic affirmative, a long 
step has already been taken in good public rela- 
tions. If the answer is a firm negative, then that 
company is in need of immediate improvement in 
public relations. 


Improving Employee Relations 


Mr. Allen pointed to the need of understanding 
the worker’s point of view and to the value of hav- 
ing even the humblest laborer satisfied and imbued 
with confidence in his company and in his superiors. 
He urged that the purpose be to teach rather than 
to blame in all labor and personnel relations. 


Discussing progress through improvement, 
Wesley Hardenbergh said “there is no easy road to 
progress.” Studying the industry through his 20 
years of association with it, he has observed that 
all its forward steps have come by working hard, 
thinking hard and keeping everlastingly at it. 

“There is a new spirit abroad in the industry,” 
president Hardenbergh said, “which is a highly 
promising and new development. It represents, in 
my opinion, a return to the pioneering spirit that 
developed the crossroads slaughterhouse of 70 or 80 
years ago into the great industry we know today.” 
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Of particular interest 
to packer executives and 
others concerned with 
the basic national econ- 
omy in which this indus- 
try must operate was the 
talk of William S. Knud- 
gen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, who gave 
the closing address of the 
convention at the annual 
dinner. 


Presented in a conver- 
sational manner, Mr. 
Knudsen talked to fellow 
executives and their 
guests of the changes 
which have taken place 
in the national economic 
picture during the past 
seven years as a result 
of efforts to relieve long 
drawn out depression. 
Most of these efforts vi- 
tally affected industry 
and some are now mat- 
ters of history. 


He reviewed the labor 
situation and the adverse 
influence of strikes, par- 
ticularly the sit-down strike, on both industry and 
worker. He could see the reason for shorter hours 
and larger pay up to the point where shop efficiency 
permits and costs do not go up but deplored the 
idea that men should be allowed a subsistence pay 
“because we want to have more in the shop than 
we need in order that we all grow old and happy 
doing as little as possible.” 


A Period of Trial and Error 


He spoke of the present as a period of trial and 
error, saw what engineering and research have 
done and visualized what they will do to speed 
progress and expressed the belief that genuine co- 
operation between industry, labor and government 
will be the surest way to a more abundant life. 

Foreign born, Mr. Knudsen’s youth was spent in 
another country but he expressed much gratitude 
to the land of his adoption. “My gratitude to the 
United States is great,” he said; “my confidence 
in its future is unbounded. My children and chil- 
dren’s children will live here. There is no other 
place on earth where I would like them to live and 
where they would like to live.” 


In his discussion of the outlook for the packing 
industry from a viewpoint of from within, W. S. 
Clithero pointed to the need of a plan based on what 
is likely to happen during the coming year. He 
recognized that during a war period such as this, 
many things may happen to upset the plan but this 
does not minimize the need for it. A cautious pro- 
gram, flexible enough to meet most of the conditions 
which may occur, was advocated. “Wish thinking” 
must not get the upper hand, he said. 
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There is much food for 
thought in talks given by 
industry leaders at the 
various sessions and 
many valuable tips to 
management and worker 
in the addresses of indus- 
try and outside speakers 
who discussed problems 
common to all. 


Leisurely reading and 
re-reading of the entire 
proceedings which fol- 
low are recommended 
to all forward looking 
people connected with 
the meat industry. The 
convention issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
will prove to be a helpful 
source of basic informa- 
tion throughout the com- 
ing year. 

Officers and directors 
of the Institute for the 
coming year are as fol- 
lows (see report of nom- 
inating committee in the 
proceedings of the con- 
vention which follow) : 


Chairman of the Board—Gerorce A. SCHMIDT, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

President—WESLEY HARDENBERGH, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; Jay C. HoRMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O.; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; ROBERT 
SWANSTON, C. Swanston & Son, Sacramento, Cal.; FRED- 
ERICK A. VocT, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. Harotp Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Directors—WALTER REINEMAN, Fried & Reineman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; H. A. Mapy, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; G. W. Brrreti, Chris Kunzler Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 0.; 
W. R. Stncxiar, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind; G. F. 
Swirt, Swift & Company, Chicago; G. L. CHILDREssS, 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


O. B. JosEPH, James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
GEORGE Eastwoop, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Davip G. MADDEN, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; FRANK A. HUNTER, Hunter Packing Co., E. 
St. Louis, Ill.; D. R. HowLanp, Miller & Hart, Chicago; 
FRANK Kours, Kohrs Packing: Co., Davenport, Ia.; T. 
HENRY Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


S. P. CorNE.ius, Cornelius Packing Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; JOHN 
W. Ratu, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; FrRep M. 
TOBIN, Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; SAMUEL 
SLOTKIN, Hygrade Food Products Corporation, New 
York City; THomas E. WILSON, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Executive Committee—GEORGE EAsTwoop, E. A. CUDAHY, 
gr., T. HENRY Foster, W. R. SINCLAIR, OscAR G. MAYER, 
JOHN W. RaTH, GEORGE A. ScHMIpT, G. F. Swirt, 
THomMAs E. WILSON, FRANK A. HUNTER and WESLEY 
HARDENBERGH. 


Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS E. WILSON, chairman. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


Personnel and War Effects 
Discussed at Opening Session 


October 23, 1939 


HE opening session of the thirty- 
Teun annual convention of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
held at the Drake hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 20 to 24, 1939, convened at 10:15 
a.m., T. Henry Foster, chairman of the 
board of directors, presiding. 
CHAIRMAN FOSTER: In bidding 
you welcome to the Institute’s thirty- 
fourth annual convention, I should like 
to express my gratification at the fact 
that so large a group has gathered for 
the sectional meetings held on Friday 
and Saturday, and for the opening ses- 
sion today. It bespeaks a healthy inter- 
est in the association on the part of its 
members, and naturally is highly pleas- 
ing to those of us charged with responsi- 
bilities in connection with the conduct 
of the Institute. 


You honored me at the last conven- 
tion by making me chairman of your 
board. It was an honor which I much 
appreciate. I had been in office hardly 
three months when a very tragic and 
regrettable happening occurred — the 
sudden death of Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president and staff head of the Insti- 
tute. There is no need for me to pause 
in eulogy of Mr. Woods, for his excep- 
tional qualities were known fully to all 
of you. 

I should like, however, to read the 
following resolution which the board of 
directors adopted at its meeting last 
February: 

“WHEREAS on January 20th, 1939, 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
passed away while at work at the Insti- 
tute’s offices in Chicago, and 

“WHEREAS Mr. Woods’ passing at 
an untimely age is a grievous shock 
to the industry he served so ably for 
two decades and a deep personal loss to 
every member of the board of directors 
of the Institute, and 


“WHEREAS it is the consensus of 
this board that Mr. Woods represented 
the highest type of trade association 
leadership, serving this industry with 
outstanding capability, initiative, and 
tact, and that under Mr. Woods’ leader- 
ship the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has maintained foremost rank 
among American trade associations and 
has been a leader in the promotion of 
business ethics and morals: Therefore, 
be it 

“RESOLVED, That the board of di- 
rectors of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers hereby express its great 
appreciation of Mr. Woods’ devoted 
service to the industry and its sincere 
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OPENING FIRST SESSION 


T. Henry Foster, chairman of the board of 

directors of the Institute, sets first general 

session in motion with introductory re- 
marks. 


sympathy for the members of his fam- 
ily.” 

I suggest that the resolution which I 
have just read be spread on the minutes 
of this convention as representing the 
thought of this body. It is so ordered. 

I suggest further that we arise and 
bow our heads in respectful silence for 
a minute to the memory of Wm. Whit- 
field Woods. 


Pause 





Following Mr. Woods’ death and pend- 
ing a meeting of your board of direc- 
tors, I asked Wesley Hardenbergh, vice 
president of the Institute, who had been 
associated with Mr. Woods in the Insti- 
tute for nearly 20 years, to conduct the 
Institute’s affairs, and at a subsequent 
meeting of the board, Mr. Hardenbergh 
was designated as acting president, and 
has functioned since in that capacity. 


Work Goes Forward 


I have kept in as close touch with the 
staff at the Institute’s headquarters 
during the past year as an absentee 
chairman is able to keep, and I can as- 
sure you that, while Mr. Woods’ death 
was a blow to our organization, the 


work has been ably carried on since his 
death by Mr. Hardenbergh and the other 
members of the staff. 


With returns in the industry unsatis- 
factory, and with many meat. packing 
companies making strenuous efforts to 
effect economies, it seemed wise to mem- 
bers of your board to do the same. In 
accordance with the thought expressed 
by members of the board, Mr. Harden- 
bergh and his associates brought for- 
ward some proposals for economies 
which the executive committee of your 
board approved after careful considera- 
tion, and which were put into effect. 

The economies have included the clos- 
ing of some branch offices, some reduc- 
tions in staff personnel, and savings ar- 
rived at in various ways. At the same 
time, Mr. Hardenbergh brought forward 
a plan for the shifting of some of the 
personnel of the staff to fill the vacan- 
cies which had been created and to 
strengthen it where needed. This plan 
also met with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, and has been put into 
effect. 

All of these steps have been ac- 
complished, we believe, without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the organization, 
or the service to the membership. On 
the contrary, we feel that the efficiency 
and ability to render service have been 
strengthened. 

In arriving at the decisions reached 
in regard to these various matters, I 
wish to acknowledge the valuable 
counsel and support received from the 
members of the Institute’s executive 
committee and board of directors. Their 
cooperation has been most valuable and 
is much appreciated. 


Institute Activities 


Turning now to the work of the In- 
stitute during the past year, I should 
like to review some of the activities 
very briefly, and to mention some new 
projects on which Institute committees 
and staff members have been working. 
As you are aware, the Institute en- 
deavors to furnish direct service to its 
members in a number of fields. 


During the year, the Department of 
Packinghouse Practice and Research, of 
which Henry D. Tefft is director, has 
furnished members counsel and advice 
on numerous operating problems. 


The Department of Scientific Re- 
search, under the directorship of Dr. 
W. Lee Lewis, has continued to fur- 
nish technical advice and information 
on curing problems, spoilage prevention, 
lard manufacture, and many other sub- 
jects. Important research studies on 
lard and other products are being con- 
ducted under Dr. Lewis’ direction in 
the Research Laboratory of the In- 
stitute, founded by Thomas E. Wilson, 
at the University of Chicago. 

The Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice, of which H. L. Osman is director, 
has been active in making arrange- 
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ments for the economical buying of 
packinghouse supplies and equipment. 
Many members who take advantage of 
these arrangements are able to save 
amounts equal to, or larger than, their 
dues. It is a pleasure to report that 
increasing numbers of members are 
taking advantage of the savings pos- 
sible through this branch of the Insti- 
tute’s activity. 


Cooperation with Producers 


Work on common problems with the 
producers of livestock and efforts to de- 
velop a better understanding of the 
mutual problems of livestock producers 
and meat packers have continued as in 
the past. Staff responsibility for these 
activities is centered in H. R. Davison, 
vice president of the Institute. Much 
progress has been made during the year. 


In the fields of marketing and cost 
accounting—activities now under the 
direction of George M. Lewis—the past 
services which the membership has 
found so useful have been continued and 
new ones developed. 


Public relations activities, now under 
the direction of Norman Draper, have 
continued to be a very important part 
of the Institute’s work. Sales promo- 
tional material developed by this same 
department, such as meat charts, recipe 
leaflets, meat posters, etc., have been 
utilized by member companies in large 
quantities. One monthly publication, 
prepared especially for salesmen, is now 
being taken regularly by 114 meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers for 
their salesmen. During the last year, 
this department placed much emphasis 
on the promotion of bacon and lard, 
with very helpful results. 


The code of trade practices has con- 
tinued to be a force in maintaining 
good trade practices within the indus- 
try. As a matter of fact, the code has 
become so well established that many 
meat packers inquire as to the ap- 
plicability of the code before engaging 
in new practices. 

As in the past, with the cooperation 
of the legal committee, valuable in- 
formation has been made available to 
the members on legislation, on the latest 
developments in the processing tax 
situation, and on other subjects of in- 
terest and importance to meat packers. 
Information on the applicability of the 
Wage and Hour Act and other statutes 
affecting the industry has been dis- 
seminated. 


Institute's Many Services 


The Washington and New York offices 
have continued to serve the member- 
ship in various ways. Developments in 
the foreign field have been brought to 
the membership in frequent bulletins. 


The service laboratory has continued 
to supply skillful analytical service at 
relatively low cost. Information on the 
value of animal feeds has been circu- 
lated widely. Steps to bring about a 
greater uniformity of lard, produced by 
different operators have been taken, and 
will be mentioned by Mr. Hardenbergh 
in greater detail tomorrow. 
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Wm. Whitfield Woods, President of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, 1928 to 1939. 


Many other activities could be men- 
tioned, but there is not time here to go 
into them. Let it be sufficient to ex- 
press my conviction that a variety of 
services of real value are available to 
all members and that they are being 
used increasingly by a growing propor- 
tion of the membership. 


Membership Growing 


You probably will be interested to 
know that the membership of the In- 
stitute now includes 304 regular mem- 
bers, and 152 associate members, of 
whom 70 are members of the Institute’s 
Sausage Division. Some members have 
been lost through the year as a result 
of consolidations, discontinuance of 
business, and resignations, but, on the 
other hand, there has been some in- 
crease in the membership, the number 
of members at present, including asso- 
ciate members, being 24 larger than 
last year at this time. 


In connection with the increase in 
membership, I think I should mention 
that many of the new Institute members 
were interested in joining the Institute 
as a result of visits from H. A. Arm- 
strong, John H. Moninger, and E. F. 
Forbes, of the Institute staff. Inci- 
dentally, some of our new members are 
present, and it is a particular pleasure 
for me to welcome them. 


The year now drawing to a close in 
the industry probably has not been very 





satisfactory for many companies. From 
the viewpoint of profits, it was a diffi- 
cult year. However, the year was not 
without some rewards. For one thing, I 
think we all learned to be more effi- 
cient. With markets dropping gradu- 
ally, but steadily, during most of the 
year, efficiency was a real necessity. 


Another favorable development dur- 
ing the year was the progress made 
toward a more nearly normal produc- 
tion of livestock. As a result of the in- 
creased supplies of livestock available 
during the current meat packing year, 
meat production and consumption were 
about one-half billion lbs., or 5 per cent, 
larger than in the preceding year, end- 
ing October 31, 1938. And for 1940, 
government estimates indicate a further 
increase. 


Meat Supply More Normal 


The Institute’s Department of Mar- 
keting estimates that production of all 
meats under federal inspection in the 
meat packing year just closing ap- 
proximates 11,365,000,000 Ibs., as com- 
pared with 10,821,000,000 lbs. in 1938, 
and, on the basis of the best information 
now available, estimates a production 
of about 12,200,000,000 Ibs. for 1940. 

Thus, in the two years, production 
of meats will have expanded consider- 
ably more than a billion Ibs. or by about 
13 per cent. During the five years from 
1929 to 1933, production averaged 11,- 
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178,000,000 Ibs., or just slightly smaller 
than this year, and about 9 per cent 
smaller than estimates for next year. 

It is evident that the reductions in 
livestock production arising from the 
drouths of 1934 and 1936 and the gov- 
ernment control program apparently 
will be overcome within a year, and 
that a normal basis of meat production 
is at hand. 


Consumption of meat has shown a 
similar increase, growing from 10,867,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1938 to about 11,365,- 
000,000 Ibs. this year, an increase of 
about 5 per cent. Consumption next 
year, the Institute estimates, will ap- 
proximate 11,900,000,000 Ibs. The 1929- 
1933 average consumption was 11,004,- 
000,000 lbs., so you can see that there 
has been a substantial upward trend 
in our meat-eating habits. 

Exports of meat and meat products, 
consisting chiefly of pork and lard, like- 
wise have increased. In the packing- 
house year ending October 31, 1938, 
exports of pork totaled 92,000,000 lbs. 
and exports of lard aggregated 210,000,- 
000 lbs. This year pork exports will ap- 
proximate 120,000,000 lbs. and lard ex- 
ports 265,000,000 Ibs., a gain of more 
than 30 per cent in the case of pork 
exports and of 26 per cent in the case 
of lard. Notwithstanding these in- 
creases, exports of both pork and lard 
are substantially smaller than they 
were a decade ago. 

Imports of pork, consisting chiefly of 
canned hams from Central European 
countries, virtually have ceased since 
the outbreak of the war, although, for 
the packinghouse year as a whole, im- 
ports of pork were about 48,000,000 Ibs. 


Domestic Lard Consumption Up 


In passing, it may be of interest to 
point out that the domestic use of lard 
has shown a remarkable increase during 
recent months, consumption for the year 
just closing showing an increase of 27 
per cent over that of a year ago, and 
bringing it slightly above the level of 
the 1929-33 average. 

Notwithstanding the fact that prices 
of some meats advanced during late 
August and early September, there were 
subsequent declines. While some prod- 
ucts are higher and some lower than 
they were then, generally speaking, 
wholesale meat prices are at about the 
same levels as a year ago. 





NEW INSTITUTE PRESIDENT AND AIDE 


Wesley Hardenbergh, new president of the Institute of American Meat Packers, con- 
ferring at the convention with Miss Esther Evers, his assistant. 


Since other speakers on the program 
are to discuss the livestock and meat 
situation and outlook, I shall not go 
further into the subject. There is, more- 
over, a rather full program before us 
this morning, but before closing my 
remarks, I want to speak briefly of the 
situation now confronting the members 
of the Institute because of the war. 

In this gathering here, this morning, 
there are no doubt many veterans of 
the packing industry who remember the 
tumultuous times which followed close- 
ly on the announcement of the Euro- 
pean war 25 years ago. They know 
something of what war means to the 
industry, and need no advice from me. 
There are many others, however— 
young men—who have taken their 
places in the ranks since that time, to 
whom the present emergency is a new 
experience, and who have seen during 


BRING ON THE REGISTRANTS! 


Registration progressed smoothly under di- 
rection of E. W. Files, Institute office mana- 
ger, shown at left below with some of his 
staff. Left to right are Margaret M. Hurd, 
Frances McMahon, Ruth Jones, Erna 
Waage and Hilda Bjork. Photo at right 
shows registration crew in action. 





the past few weeks market fluctuations 
unparalleled in the history of their re- 
spective businesses. 


There is real danger in this situation 
for all of us, because price upswings 
and abnormally high price levels, re- 
sulting from political upheavals, and 
the breaking down of friendly relations 
between nations, are surcharged with an 
artificiality that may produce, almost 
without warning, a recession that could 
carry us back to the lower unprofitable 
level existing in months gone by. 


I am not predicting a calamity; I 
am simply urging a conservative course 
in the operation of your business—a 
course that will not during these war 
days lead you into difficulties which in- 
telligent and thoughtful management 
can avoid. Don’t say, “The war can’t 
affect me.” It can and will affect us all. 


Our next speaker is W. R. Allen who 
is going to speak to us on personnel 
problems. Mr. Allen is connected with 
one of the largest department stores in 
Indianapolis, the L. S. Ayres and Com- 
pany. For many years previous, he 
was with that well-known department 
store in Boston, Filene and Company, 
whose management has made a spe- 
cialty of personnel problems. 
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R. ALLEN: It may seem strange 
s that a person comes from re- 
tailing to speak to you. I am here to 
share, perhaps, a point of view—a point 
of view with which you may not wholly 
agree, but one we are developing in 
many fields of labor relations today 
and which will give us some clue to 
problems every one of us here has. 

You who make this most peculiar and 
critical link between the farmer and the 
city have a double responsibility, be- 
cause today we are beginning to see 
more clearly that public relations, which 
are of such vital concern to your craft, 
and labor relations, are nearly synony- 
mous from a very simple point of view. 


If a man on the street in your com- 
munity, your town, or your city, is 
asked, “Where is a good place to 
work?” and he mentions your ‘place, 
your public relations have begun right 
there. But if a worker on the street says, 
“That’s no place to work,” or “Don’t 
go there for a job,” your public rela- 
tions are not necessarily in order. 


Management's Responsibility 


We find, in checking in our retail 
field in many cities by the simple ex- 
pedient of asking strangers on the 
street, “Where is a good place to get 
a job?” that we often get a clue to the 
management philosophy of that par- 
ticular place. 


It is definitely a management re- 
sponsibility, it is definitely a responsi- 
bility of top management, to so define 
your philosophy toward the individual 
human being working for you that the 
least in your group has, as far as is 
possible in your corporation and in our 
type of society, a sense of justice or a 
sense that this is the right place to 
work. 


The Golden Rule 


The definition of the problem is, like 
that of all other tremendous problems, 
exceedingly simple. We have the defini- 
tion of labor relations, corporate rela- 
tions, or any other human relations 
going back to China, Chaldea, Egypt or 
any other ancient philosophy. Wherever 
men have gathered together to get an 
answer as to the decencies of life, or 
their experiences with one another, cer- 
tain basic philosophies have been de- 
veloped. 

Of course there is one rule which ap- 
pears in almost all the great philoso- 
phies, including our own—the simple 
one of trying to treat the other fellow 
the way you would like to be treated. 
However, like most simple definitions, 
it is one of the most involved and diffi- 
cult things to carry out. We all forget, 
because we are human beings. 


There is no need for me to review 
how we have developed since 1914 in 





our employment and in our personnel 
work. You remember that personnel 
did not really appear until around 1914, 
1915, and 1916, when we were trying to 
keep our people from going to other 
places, or trying to get people from 
other places. 

At that time the curious word “wel- 
fare” department appeared in many 
places. Then in that little depression 
of 1920, 1921, and 1922, both advertis- 
ing and personnel were shaken out by 
the budget men, and did not appear 
in the forms that we see today until 
1928, 1924, and 1925. 


I link advertising and personnel to- 
gether because the two departments 





UNIFIED EFFORT IMPERATIVE 


Employe cooperation was the theme of an 
address by W. R. Allen, who showed how 
to secure it effectively. 


handle two intangibles. The temptation, 
when emergency comes, is to cut adver- 
tising or personnel. There has been an 
increasing resistance to cutting per- 
sonnel, and there has been increasing 
emphasis by publicity men on the point 
that the budget should be largest for 
publicity when things go bad. 

So, having been in advertising when 
I was at Filene’s, and having begun in 
the advertising end with a man, in the 
room now, who gave me my first ethical 
start, I have a kinship with those two 
intangibles in corporate practice—ad- 
vertising and personnel. They are be- 
ginning to come together all over again 
in just the last few years with public 
relations and labor relations. Both of 
them, in my opinion, go back to the at- 
titude and the mood of the least worker 
in your plant. 


Seed of Trouble 


I have this rather radical point of 
view, and I think you can hang a 
philosophy on it: If you have a single 
worker, regardless of his job and re- 
gardless of how remote it is, who is 
necessary to you but who feels that he 
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is not getting a square deal or recog- 
nition, then you have there, in a medi- 
cal phrase, a cancer cell in your 
corporate body which can spread and 
affect or infect the whole body of your 
corporation if not corrected. 

I feel that with all our blueprints 
and all our meetings—and we have them 
in our craft exactly as you do—that we 
have too often forgotten when we had 
to start in at the bottom of the ladder, 
and our first experiences with fore- 
men and that mysterious place some- 
times known as “mahogany row.” We 
have forgotten our curious sense of 
isolation, our curious sense of “where 
are we going to get our answer if man- 
agement has not carried out the canali- 
zation around our immediate superior 
to itself so we can get an adequate 
hearing ?” 

It is the lack of that canalization, it 
is the lack of a predetermined, drama- 
tized effort to bring management to the 
worker, that gives the worker in so 
many places the feeling that he must 
seek counsel outside the organization. 


I am not speaking at all in any rela- 
tionship to that delicate subject known 
as unionization. Some of you are 
unionized and some are not. I have often 
felt that in the average labor problem 
you will find it clearly indicated that the 
labor leader does not make trouble. He 
finds it. That is his bread and butter— 
to find it. 


Workers Go to Outsiders 


In many places, workers have legiti- 
mately sought counsel on the sidewalk 
for a certain fee per week or per month 
because management has not set aside 
the right man and money to find trouble 
and serve human beings. 


I think one of the first approaches 
to this problem is the rigid, complete 
centralization of all employment, re- 
gardless of whether it is in the office, 
fertilizer plant or any other part of 
your organization. I know some of 
you do not have that. Some of you still 
say to the foreman, “All right; if you 
need two or three men, go out and get 
them.” 


That foreman then becomes a projec- 
tion of management, whether you know 
it or not. As such he is, establishing 
policy, and the worker is looking to 
him for his morale and his environment 
in the plant. If the worker, in any 
circumstance, feels that the foreman 
can take his job away because he has 
had cold coffee for breakfast, or be- 
cause he has an ulcer of the stomach, 
then your policy and philosophy have 
tumbled down. 

I would like to suggest the centraliza- 
tion of employment and personnel, with 
employment a direct, daily, year in and 
year out function of management. 


We have gone to great lengths in our 
own organization, where we employ 
1,700 to 3,000 people. We have 15,000 
to 18,000 applicants a year, and after 
many years we got a budget to improve 
the environment of hiring. Out of 18,- 
000 people, we hire only 300 or 400 ina 
year, except for extras. So we deter- 
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mined that we would have the environ- 
ment of employment beginning at the 
source. 

_ We assumed from our public rela- 
tions point of view that everyone who 
applied for a job was making his first 
contact with the atmosphere and the 
spirit of our organization. Even if he 
did not get a job, he was likely to be a 
consumer and have neighbors and rela- 
tives to whom he might say, “That was 
a terrible place to get a job. Some ob- 
viously unfit person shifted his gum 
from right to left and said, ‘Nope, no 
help wanted.’ ” 


Environment for Hiring 


All of us went out to apply for jobs 
to find out how other people did it. It 
was disgraceful. So we put in indirect 
lighting and a functional system. We 
had magazines and flowers; we budgeted 
for those flowers without blushing. We 
wanted the environment of application 
to be right. If people honored us by 
wanting to work for us, we wanted 
them met in the proper style, at con- 
siderable cost to us, so that even if they 
did get turned down, they would say 
to their neighbors and relatives, “Even 
if I didn’t get the job, at least I got a 
hearing.” 

Then when he does get a job with us, 
no person is sent directly to the de- 
partment. New employes are given the 
philosophy of our firm, our manage- 
ment, our relationship to the com- 
munity and to the craft itself. Each in- 
dividual worker, whether he be a de- 
livery driver or a colored porter, re- 
ceives the same treatment. Do not think 
large stores have only sales people; of 
the 3,000 people who will be working for 
us shortly, only 900 sell. There are 2,100 
behind the scenes in dozens and dozens 
of different jobs, from steamfitter and 
boilermaker to copywriters and artists. 


We have an involved problem, but we 
do not hire, so much as you, perhaps, 
the foreign-born person who has to be 
assisted when he makes out his appli- 
cation blank, or that mysterious thing 
known as a Social Security number. 
We orient every person first. We sell 
him on the philosophy of our business. 
Then we see that he meets his boss, and 
we let him know that no human being 
in our organization can discharge him. 


Discharge Centralized 


Discharge is also centralized in per- 
sonnel, and before any man loses his job 
he has a right to a hearing, whether 
we are organized or not. We try in that 
way to remove for the least of our group 
one of the fears, one of the swords of 
Damocles, which hang over almost every 
human being who works in America 
today. A job is practically all he has. 

When you stop to think of the rela- 
tionship of the individual to you and to 
society, the average man lives on a 
piece of land cut up for sale, and he 
lives in a house built to sell. Perhaps 
he is married, has a family, and has 
annual expenses. He has to pay rent, 
he has to do this and that—medical care 
and other things. He is hired by the 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION TO A MODERN CONVENTION 


George J. Hertler (left), Hertler & Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., H. McKenzie, John 

McKenzie Packing Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., and Charles Ciano, New England Provi- 

sion Co., Boston, emerge from an airliner at the Chicago airport after a fast trip 
from the East to attend the Institute convention. 


hour, but he has annual expenses. He is 
in a constant state of jeopardy. Our 
managements might say to many of 
us, perhaps you and me in this room, 
“You are a perfectly swell guy, and we 
have liked you around here for 13 or 


"14 years, but—” That could happen to 


you; it could happen to me. Your stock- 
holders could say that to some of you 
in management. The point is, job 
jeopardy for us is not quite as severe, 
though just as latent, as for the worker. 


Worker Wants Security 


So we should, as a responsibility of 
management, establish as many safe- 
guards as possible to remove common 
fears. Among these safeguards is group 
insurance, which is a sporting thing to 
put in and does not cost management 
much. There has also been a very rapid 
increase in group hospitalization in re- 
cent years. For a monthly fee, a lot of 
the individual’s hospital and even med- 
ical fees are taken care of. You can have 
vacations with pay which can be pro- 
rated over the year. You can have that 
which many firms should have—a cash 
dismissal wage. 


Giving notice to a person that—“Bill, 
you are going to be gone in a week,” 
does not mean a thing to him because 
he cannot hunt for a job during that 
week. It is another form of vivisection. 
If you were to examine the mood of a 
worker working for you six more days, 
knowing that Saturday night is the end, 
you would know that it is not good 
business. 


You should tell him, “Here is a week’s 
pay.” We pay a week a year. When that 
man returns to his family, he will say, 
“T lost my job, but at least they treated 
me well.” That is where your public re- 
lations have their beginning. 


So we can go down to credit unions, 
where any group of employes can buy 
and sell their own money at a certain 
social rate of interest, instead of going 
out and borrowing $100 and paying $32 
a year for the use of it. 

Is there not unconscious sabotage in 
the insecure worker’s relations with 
you and in his production—not exactly 
hating you, but hating the society in 
which you and he live? 

There are certain things which man- 
agement can do very well by coopera- 
tion with employes and aid in develop- 
ing plans by which they can remove or 
guard against some of these swords of 
Damocles. 


Basically, I think we should not do 
anything for our employes. There is no 
dignity in the relationship of a man- 
agement saying, “Papa knows best. I 
know what is best for you.” I think, as 
far as we can, we should educate people 
to do for themselves. 


For example, of the hundreds and 
hundreds of credit union banks in Amer- 
ica owned and operated by workers, 
not a single one had an involuntary 
bankruptcy through the depression. A 
great many of those who participated 
had never had more than two years of 
grammar school. 

Those who misjudge the capacity of 
the worker to feel his way through a 
financial statement are making a great 
mistake. Whether they speak our 
language literally, or whether they can 
read or write to any extent, workers 
have a God-given instinct—as John 
Milton put it, they have a “thorough 
instinct”—of where their equities lie, 
and they can thread their way through 
a corporate statement almost as well as 
stockholders can. 


Do not pull your punches in sharing 
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statements, your fiscal picture, or your 
problems with the workers; they will 
rise to meet them, if they are wholly 
trusted, but they will not respond where 
there is a string on the trust. 

I would like to share a certain point 
of view here. We have a slogan in our 
organization which we have been many 
years building. That slogan is a simple 
one: “Don’t blame—teach.” 


Restrain Officiousness 


That is a very high point of view, 
and it is a very difficult one. Whether 
a man has joined a union, or whether 
he has come up and called somebody 
a name, or whatever expression or mood 
he may be in, there is no occasion to 
point to your shoulder straps or the 
title on your desk, and say, “You can’t 
say that to me. Get out.” 


Today, practically the only thing be- 
tween the worker and tragedy is his job. 
The significance of social security, un- 
employment compensation, the Wagner 
act, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the labor unions, if you will get a 
view of the forest instead of being con- 
fused by these most irritating pieces of 
legislation, is that the worker now has 
a sense that the job is mighty im- 
portant, and he is beginning to look 
upon his job as property. It is the one 
thing he has to possess to see that his 
kids get a break. 


Feels Job is Property 


With that job as property, who am I 
to return to Indianapolis and say, “I 
don’t like your face; Goodbye”? The 
worker wants a hearing on that, whether 
we are organized or not. He wants a 
sense of equity and the assurance that 
there cannot be a whimsical approach 
to the tenure of his job. 


If he has that sense, you and I will 
not allow any human being working for 
us, responsible for the work of others, 
to say to another human being, “You 
haven’t got your job.” You are betray- 
ing your responsibility to your stock- 
holders if you do not centralize con- 
trol of that jeopardy and do not see 
that you have supervisors, trained in 
the technique of hiring, and thorough 
training so that workers may under- 
stand what it is all about. 


They are hungry to belong. They are 
hungry for the thing that psychiatrists 
could write volumes on—recognition. If 
they do well, they want to know about 
it. If they do not do well, they want to 
be taught over again and not blamed. 


Professional Objectivity 


I take the point of view that we have 
to develop professional executives, and 
for a model go to that distinguished 
profession—medicine. The physician 
goes eight years to grammar school, 
four years to high school, four years to 
college, four years to medical school, 
and may spend two years in interne- 
ship. During that educational process 
the physician is acquiring a professional 
point of view. 

Suppose someone dear to you had a 


temperature of 106 degs., and was say- 
ing unprintable things. Suppose a physi- 
cian came into your house and, upon 
being greeted with an obscene stream 
of words from the patient, said, “I 
didn’t come here to hear that,” and 
walked out. What would you think of 
him? Or suppose the physician said, “I 
wouldn’t take that from any patient,” 
and biffed him one. 


The very thought of a physician doing 
that shocks you because a physician has 
had this long training in objectivity— 
no matter what a human being does, 
no matter how he got that way, the 
physician does not take the moral or 
selfish attitude. 


He does not care whether the fellow 
got drunk and wrapped himself around 
a telegraph pole and is all broken up 
with compound fractures. It is his job 
to get that person well. Regardless of 
the disease, its nature or its odor, he 
does not sit down and deliver a moral 
sermon. His job is to roll up his sleeves 
and get that person well. 


Emotional Balance Necessary 


We, in this curious profession of 
qualified executives, know of fine inde- 
pendent intellects which are not emo- 
tionally trained. They are fine superior 
minds, but some of them are only 10 or 
15 years old emotionally. They have 
what I call a “stuffed-shirt” attitude. 
They can be offended, but it is not the 
job of any executive ever to be offended 
by anything that happens. It is his job 
to find out why; it is his job to get back 
to basic answers. 

Some of you have “men working for 
you.” You can have two points of view 
in looking at them. 


One, you can look upon the worker as 
chemical energy. His productivity can 





be influenced by increasing or lowering 
the temperature of the room. I could 
change your production by correcting 
the decibels, by too much or too little 
illumination, or by changing the rela- 
tive humidity of the room air. 

These changes can be measured in 
labor. They very definitely constitute 
outside stimuli for productive purposes 
—light, noise, posture and sound. We 
have a tremendous body of literature 
available showing under what circum- 
stances human beings do their work 
with highest efficiency. 


Mental Factors Important 


Let us get to that other side of the 
human being, the one we do not know 
so much about—the side of dignity. 
Why is it that a spoken word can cause 
nausea, fainting or high-blood pressure ? 
It goes back to spirit—to fear. 

You may have a foreman who knows 
all about his job. We often take workers 
who are high producers, and we pick 
them wrong. We have been doing it for 
years. We think that because Bill can 
do more work than anybody in the 
group, we are going to make him the 
boss. We ask him to bend over, and in 
some mystical way, we say, “You are a 
knight. You are capable of supervising 
the work of others.” 

However, the fellow who is not a high 
producer may have a genuine instinct 
of consideration for his fellow man. He 
wants to adopt that fellow man—to 
tell him where the washroom is—what 
movies to see—and wants him to come 
home and meet the family. He wants 
the men to go right. He simply has that 
certain mystical instinct for leadership 
and working with men. 

We should pick that type of man, and 
we should select our foremen, train 
them and stay with them. We should 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE STAFF 


SEATED (left to right): Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Norman Draper, H. R. Davison, Wesley 
Hardenbergh, and George M. Lewis. STANDING (left to right): E. W. Files, H. L. 
Osman, Miss Esther Evers, Dr. James W. Kellogg, Henry D. Tefft, and Roy Stone. 
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see that people do not have to endure 
a certain type of leadership. Many an 
innocent and wholesome management 
has awakened to the tragedy of labor 
and seen its public relations break down 
because it did not have the right people 
as foremen and department heads. 

There is nothing “boy scout” about 
such a course. It works because people 
are in the mood to choose their own 
bosses. Workers do not want to operate 
your business. They are crying out for 
an opportunity to work under people 
who will give them recognition, train- 
ing and help. They do not want some- 
thing mysterious, but what you want. 
There is not a bit of difference between 
the least worker in your plant and your- 
self when it comes to creating dignity. 
Each of you wants hope and under- 
standing. 

We trust the medical profession. We 
must build our profession of leadership 
so that we can command like affection, 
respect, and trust. 


Time and Patience Needed 


It is a training job, and we are ap- 
proaching it rather belatedly. It takes 
money; it takes time, and it takes end- 
less patience. Remember, the workers 
are exactly as you or I and can see a 
‘phoney’ a mile away. They do not like 
management that wants to be good sud- 
denly; you cannot be good suddenly. 
You earn the reputation of being a swell 
firm to work for by building over the 
years. 

Perhaps I have given you a rather 
over-simplified picture of labor relations 
and of public relations, but I see these 
exact problems coming up under union 
leadership. 


New Problems Coming 


You and I are under the tremendous 
impact of a basic social change which 
is definitely correlated with war. 
Whether we enter it or not, it brings 
new problems in labor relations. Are 
we preparing, as a part of our manage- 
ment responsibilities, to make it pos- 
sible for a worker to see a ray of light 
in our businesses? Are we making it 
possible for him to enter it and get 
training, opportunity, promotion from 
within? Men respond to sincerity and 
they are hungry for it. 


The worker of today is sometimes 
ahead of management emotionally. I 
will give an example. 

I sat in on an interesting meeting 
recently in which some workers, when 
offered a new boss to replace one who 
had become unendurable, recommended 
instead that their director be given an 
assistant and shorter hours. 


Workers Knew Why 


Management was trying to take this 
supervisor away from: them. The 
workers said, “No. Cut his hours down 
and give him help. When he is rested, 
he is a fine man.” These men were not 
taking the attitude of “throw him out,” 
but showed understanding. 


Not one of you would let an execu- 
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tive come to work drunk. You would 
take him home, get him in the back 
way, or take him to your own house. 
However, you will let an executive who 
is fatigued be responsible for the hap- 
piness and work of others. 

We must see that our executives are 
healthy, well-balanced emotionally and 
not overworked before we hand them 
that most delicate function affecting 
public and labor relations today—the 
supervision of human beings in our 
organization. 

CHAIRMAN T. HENRY FOSTER: 
If there is any more important problem 
that the meat packer has to meet today 
than that of public relations, I do not 
know what it is. I am sure that we 
have all gleaned something from Mr. 
Allen’s talk which we can take back 
and act on. 


Our next speaker comes to us from 
our sister to the North. Unfortunately, 
I might say that his address this morn- 
ing is timely. By that I mean that we 
would all be happier if it were not so 
timely, because he is going to speak to 
us about “The Packing Industry in Re- 
lation to the War.” 

J. S. McLean, who is going to address 
us, was active in the work of the pack- 
ing industry in Canada 25 years ago. 
At the time when the industry was 
called upon, not only in Canada, but 
also in the United States, to play a great 
part in carrying on the World War, 
he had important duties in organizing 
the packing industry in Canada for war 
service. At that time, he directed the 
activities of the Harris-Abbatoir Com- 
pany. Following the war, the Harris- 
Abbatoir Company formed the nucleus 
for Canada Packers, Limited. 


Mr. McLean has also been honored by 
being elected President of the Canada 
Chamber of Commerce. I am sure Mr. 
McLean has a message for us this morn- 
ing which all packers present will be 
glad to hear. 


INTERPRETS EFFECT OF WAR 


Canadian packer J. S. McLean outlines 
possible influence of European hostilities 
on meat packing industry. 





McLean Sees No 
Rapid Upturn in 
U. K. Pork Needs 











S. McLEAN: I accepted with pleas- 

s ure the invitation of your president 
to attend this convention because of the 
opportunity it gives me to renew so 
many old friendships. Many of these 
date from the period of the last war. 

In that war our two countries were 
allies, and the exigencies of the years 
1917 and 1918 were such that most of 
the meat supplies for our armies had to 
be drawn from North America. It be- 
came the job of the meat packers of the 
United States and Canada to work to- 
gether to assemble those supplies, and 
many close personal friendships date 
from that period. 

We little thought then that within 25 
years another struggle would be raging 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 
That expression of our aims in the first 
World War was contributed by the 
American President of that time. It 
seems even more completely to express 
the allied aims today. In that war we 
spoke of the “threat to democracy,” and 
the words were not lightly used. 


Followed Progressive Era 


But that war came at the end of 100 
years of steady progress in the estab- 
lishment of the institutions of democ- 
racy—representative government, free- 
dom of thought and speech, and expan- 
sion of international trade. Then, al- 
though we considered those institutions 
challenged, we did not really doubt that 
the trend towards freedom would be 
renewed, and that that idea of liberty in 
which the North American communities 
had been founded would in the end be 
realized. 

Today, the struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy is a literal and 
stark reality. For though the previous 
war was won, today more than half the 
population of Europe is living under 
institutions from which the very idea 
of liberty, as we understand it, has dis- 
appeared. Representative institutions 
have given place to dictatorships; free 
political discussion has been suppressed, 
the instruments of suppression being the 
concentration camp and the firing squad. 

The trend of expanding international 
trade has been replaced by systems of 
national economic self-containment. The 
ideal of expanding opportunity for the 
individual has given way to the sup- 
pression of the individual and the ex- 
altation of the state. In each dictator 
state no man is free to conceive a career 
and pursue it, save one man only, and 
the pawns in the game he plays are the 
lives of thousands or millions of human 
beings. 

The subject assigned’ me by your 
president is the probable effects of the 
war on the packing industry of Canada 
and the United States. I hope you will 
not consider the above too emotional 
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an introduction. I shall endeavor to deal 
with my subject in realistic trade 
language, but the political and emo- 
tional background must constantly be 
in our minds. 

For a striking contrast exists in the 
attitude of business men toward the 
present war, as compared to that of the 
previous war. And it is these political 
and emotional factors which explain 
that contrast. 


In the first World War business men 
felt the same sense of surprise and dis- 
may as did others, that the tragedy of 
war had descended upon Western na- 
tions after 100 years of peace. They 
were as anxious as others to play their 
full part in the struggle. But there was 
no denying that for most of them co- 
operation in that struggle took the form 
of increased volume and of large and 
easily-earned profits. Those profits came 
almost automatically as a result of 
steadily advancing prices. 


Business Dreads War 


The attitude of the business man to- 
day is very different. The outbreak of 
war brought him an almost unalloyed 
sense of dread. To some extent this 
attitude derives from his recollection of 
the post-war deflation of 1920-1921 and 
of the world depression of 1929 to 1934. 
Those events stripped him of the profits 
of the last war. And he is convinced 
that similar reverses will inevitably 
follow the present war. 


But the change in his attitude is due 
chiefly to the fact that today he realizes 
more fully than then what war really 
means. As between nations he knows 
now that those who win, lose, and that 
those who lose, lose doubly. And as for 
individuals and industrial organizations, 
he now knows that even if war profits 
are not lost in post-war deflation, those 
profits and all the institutions to which 
profits attach may be swallowed up in 
the social upheavals which are likely 
to follow. 


So that even if his motives are no 
higher, the enlightened business man 
today realizes that self-protection and 
the preservation of the institutions in 
which he believes call for a new sense 
of responsibility and contribution. His 
first obligation is not to himself or to 
his company but to the cause. A striking 
example of this new attitude is found 
in the acceptance of the heavy war 
taxation. In Great Britain in the first 
week of the war, taxes were imposed 
on a scale heavier than those in effect 
at the end of the previous war. In Can- 
ada the scale is lower than in Great 
Britain, but nevertheless, above the 
highest of the last war. 


Taxes Bring No Protest 


These taxes have been accepted with- 
out demur. It is scarcely too much to 
say they are welcomed. When paying 
the increased taxes upon present profits, 
the business man does not forget that 
the government will assume no share 
of the deflation losses which inevitably 
will follow the war. 


Nevertheless, the payment of those 
taxes is the outlet for that sense of dis- 
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INSTITUTE DIRECTORS AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


With T. Henry Foster, chairman of the board of the Institute, presiding at the head 
of the table, members of the board prepare to enjoy the directors’ luncheon held in 
connection with the convention each year. 


comfort which every business man must 
feel at the fact that, while millions of 
his fellows are subjecting themselves to 
the horrors and the risks of the 
trenches, he carries on in his regular 
orbit, without disturbance and for the 
most part without sacrifice. 


But to carry on his business, and to 
respond to the increased demand for his 
product, is clearly the businessman’s 
job. And to make all the profit con- 
sistent with honest dealing is equally 
his job. Out of these profits to a large 
extent must come the taxes which will 
pay for the war. And out of them must 
also be set up reserves which will safe- 
guard his business when post-war de- 
flation comes. The first duty of the 
business man is to keep his business 
sound, and the principles of sound busi- 
ness are the same in war time as in 
peace. 


Control Begins with War 


I now turn to consideration of the 
problems which war will present to the 
meat packing industry of the United 
States and Canada. As an approach to 
this discussion I shall begin with a re- 
cital of the steps already taken by the 
allied nations to cover their require- 
ments of food. 


I say “allied nations” as I have no 
doubt Great Britain and France are 
working in unison. But I have no knowl- 
edge of French plans. All that follows 
applies only to Great Britain. As the 
time allotted to me is short, I shall set 
up the story in the most condensed form, 
and without argument or elaboration. 


Although the war began only seven 
weeks ago, it is already clear it will 
follow a very different course from that 
of the last war. In respect to food 
purchases, in the last war control was 
imposed only in the middle of the third 
year. This time control began with the 
first hour of the war. 


By reason of this control prices in 
England and France have been main- 
tained on a much more stable basis even 





than in neutral countries. For instance, 
in the United States, within two weeks 
of the declaration of war, the price of 
hogs had advanced 2%c per pound, and 
thereafter had declined almost by the 
same amount. 


In England during that same time 
prices were maintained, without fluctua- 
tion, at. the pre-war level. One of the 
chief elements in this stabilization of 
food prices was the fact that large re- 
serve stocks of foods had been built up 
in Great Britain. These included wheat, 
edible oils, frozen beef, canned vege- 
tables, dried fruits, powdered milk, tea, 
coffee and sugar. 


Food Supplies Assured 


Immediately on the outbreak of war 
Great Britain set in motion plans which 
apparently had been fully worked out 
for covering its long-term requirements 
of the most essential foods. The first 
step was to take over, for the duration 
of the war, the total surplus production 
of primary products of all the colonies 
and dependencies, and also of some of 
the Dominions. 


These included a considerable part of 
the sugar, vegetable oils, and wool pro- 
duced throughout the world. The sugar 
will come from the British West Indies, 
the Malay states, and Australia; the 
vegetable oils from Africa, India and 
the South Pacific dependencies. The 
enormous surplus production of Aus- 
tralia and of New Zealand has been 
taken over for the period of the war 
and a year thereafter. This surplus in- 
cludes wool, meats, butter, cheese, and 
dried fruits. 


These contracts with Australia and 
New Zealand were made simpler by 
reason of the fact that the currencies 
of those two countries are based upon 
the English pound and are therefore not 
subject to fluctuation relative to the 
pound. 

Contracts with South America for 
large quantities of frozen and tinned 
beef are under negotiation or are com- 
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pleted. Many persons present know 
much more about these negotiations 
than I do. 


A reserve of wheat more than suffi- 
cient for a year’s requirement already 
exists in Canada, and in addition sub- 
stantial purchases have been made in 
the Danubian states. 

On the North American continent, 
where we rather pride ourselves on our 
mass production methods and our effi- 
ciency, the unfolding story of these 
enormous transactions fills us with be- 
wilderment and admiration. Almost in 
a single stroke Great Britain has as- 
sured herself of her requirements of 
this or that essential food for the dura- 
tion of the war, and not only is the 
supply assured, but prices have been 
agreed upon on a basis not seriously 
higher than the pre-war level. Already 
it seems almost certain that the wild 
price advances of 1918, 719 and ’20 will 
have no counterpart in the present war. 


This job has been done not by busi- 
ness men but by the men of the British 
permanent service. It is true these-per- 
manent officials consulted and worked 
with the business men, but I doubt very 
much if these even knew fully the plans 
which the permanent officials had in 
mind and which now seem to be so bril- 
liantly working out. 

It is still too early to be sure, but one 
wonders whether a new pattern has been 
discovered for price control in war time. 

The traditional view has been that 
during war prices must advance to ab- 
normal levels. The inevitable corollary 
of this is, that after the close of the war 
there must come a vertical price drop. 


This was the experience of the last 
war. While it lasted, every one engaged 
in the production and distribution of 
essential products made abnormal prof- 
its. In our own field this included the 
farmer and the packer. These abnormal 
profits continued until middle 1920. And 
then came. deflation. 


Farmers and Packers Lose 


When it was over many farmers and 
many packers were almost hopelessly 
ruined. 

In the case of the packer, the ex- 
planation seems to me to be as follows: 


During the war his profits came from 
two sources. They may be called normal 
operating profits—his customary % or 
\4c per Ib. on his total volume. Volume 
was heavy, trade conditions were resili- 
ent, and these normal profits were 
higher than usual. 

In addition to this, he made very large 
automatic profits, derived from the 
steadily advancing prices. 

Of these the government took a heavy 
share in the form of war taxes. 

But when post-war deflation came, the 
government took none of the losses. And 
that was what left so many businesses 
prostrate in 1921. When deflation was 
over everyone realized how much better 
it would have been if prices had never 
advanced to such abnormal levels. 

It may be that in this war controls 
may be so effective that commodity 
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prices will be held at something near 
normal levels. If so there will be no 
great inflation profits, and consequently 
no great deflation losses, and the re- 
sumption of normal conditions at the 
end of the war will be a much simpler 
problem both for the individual busi- 
ness and for the community at large. 

The two food products for which at 
present Great Britain looks to North 
America are wheat and bacon. Reference 
has already been made to wheat. On the 
farms and in the elevators of Canada 
there is stored enough wheat to supply 
the allies for more than a year. 

In regard to bacon, as you know, Can- 
ada has been one of the chief sources 
of supply for British requirements. 
Under the Ottawa agreements Canada 
had been allotted a quota equivalent ap- 
proximately to 50,000 hogs weekly. That 
was six years ago. The nearest she has 
come to filling that quota was in 1937, 
when shipments averaged approxi- 


mately 35,000 hogs weekly. Because 
of the crop failure of 1937, shipments 
in 1988 and the first half of 1939 were 
much lower. 


Canadian Hog Crop 


In 1938 Canada had a good crop and 
breedings of sows were heavy. The 
progeny of these heavier breedings were 
just beginning to come to market when 
war was declared. Last week market- 
ings of hogs in Canada were the heavi- 
est in ten years. It had been expected 
that these heavy deliveries in September 
would bring about a substantial price 
decline. However, the war has obviated 
that decline and all the bacon has been 
taken at steady prices. Hogs are now 
selling in Canada at approximately the 
following prices: Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, 8c per pound; Manitoba, 
816c per pound; Ontario and Quebee, 
9e per pound. 

I realize I am approaching the phase 








INDUSTRY LUMINARIES 


1.—W. R. Sinclair, president Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., discusses a point 
with L. E. Griffin (center), P. G. Gray & 
Co., Boston, and J. C. Stentz, vice president 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


2.—Dr. John R. Mohler, popular chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, flanked by 
A. V. Crary (left), vice president Con- 
tinental Can Co., and C. C. Conway, chair- 
man of the board of Continental. 


3.—G. F. Swift, vice chairman of the board, 
Swift & Company, in a serious moment. 

4.—Fred A. Vogt, president, F. G. Vogt & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, at rapt attention. 


5.—Presidents Samuel Slotkin (left), Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., and Jay C. 
Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., pause for 
a word of greeting from friends. 


6.—D. J. Donohue (left), vice president, 
The Cudahy Packing Co., confers with 
F. W. Hoffman (right), vice president, and 
V. T. Norton, Cudahy research manager. 


7.—Smiles are exchanged by George A. 
Eastwood, president, Armour and Com- 
pany, and Charles H. Swift, chairman of 
the board, Swift & Company. 
8.—Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Wilson & Co., and president Ed- 
ward Wilson (right) talk over the live- 
stock outlook with Chris J. Abbott, past 
president, American National Livestock 
Association. 

9.—Public relations may be the subject en- 
grossing Norman Draper (left), head of 
the department of public relations of the 
Institute, George A. Schmidt, new chair- 
man of the board, and Henry Veeder, gen- 
eral counsel, Swift & Company. 


10.—Vice president R. A. Rath, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., puts a question to C. A. Burmeister, 
division of marketing research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

11.—John W. Rath, president Rath Pack- 
ing Co., sharing a chuckle with A. E. Sin- 
clair, vice president Kingan & Co. 
12.—Vice president Henry Manaster (left), 
Henry Manaster & Bro., Chicago, enjoys 
the company of George A. Casey, president 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
13.—Phillip C. Allen and Victor H. Mun- 
necke, executives of P. Brennan Company, 
Chicago Pork packers, check up on hog 
production estimates. 

14.—George J. Stewart, vice president 
Swift & Company, between sessions. 
15.—President John Tiedemann, Tiede- 
mann & Harris, San Francisco, converses 
with Ray R. Pinkney, president Pinkney 
Packing Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

16.—V. D. Skipworth, president Skipworth 
Packing Co., Springfield, O. 
17.—President Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Ia., in a leisurely mo- 
ment. 

18.—J. S. McLean (right), president Can- 
ada Packers, Ltd., offers first-hand informa- 
tion on the meat packing situation in the 
Dominion to Paul I. Aldrich, editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. = 
19.—Carl A. Luer, general manager, Luer 

Bros. Packing & Ice Co., Alton, Ill. a 
20.—Robert H. Cabell, retired president, — 
Armour and Company, reviews old times 
in London with I. W. Fowler, Fowler Cas- 
ing Co., Ltd., London, England. 

21.—Al Brinkman, vice president Illinois 
Meat Co., taking the convention seriously. 
22.—Swift & Company trio. G. M. Pelton 
(left), comptroller’s office, stands by as 
L. O. Alkire (center), sausage department 
manager and S. W. Lund, vice president in 
charge of the provision department, talk 
over convention sessions. 


23,—Joviality lights up the features of Me 


M. L. Steiner, president Steiner Packing 


Co., Youngstown, O. 

24.—Southwestern packer Phil Tovrea, 
president Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., with R. J. Blake, sales manager. 
25.—The ‘camera finds T. Henry Foster, 
president John Morrell & Co. and chair 
man of the board of the Institute, in an in- 
formal moment. 
26.—Ralph Daigneau, vice president Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Mi seen out- 
side Grand Ballroom between sessions. 
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of my subject in which American 
packers are most interested. Therefore 
I shall review in some detail the course 
of prices since the declaration of war 
and the negotiations for future supplies. 

Germany marched into Poland on 
September 1. That week Canadian Wilt- 
shire sides sold in England at an aver- 
age price of 87s per cwt. England de- 
clared war September 3. Immediately 
the pound dropped in terms of Canadian 
currency from $4.68 to $4.40. War risk 
insurance jumped to 2% per cent, and 
within a few days ocean freights were 
advanced 33% per cent. These charges 


FACE TO FACE 


1.—Charles Christman (left), West Car- 
rollton Parchment Co., and E. A. Schenk, 
Columbus, O., are old cronies. 

2.—Richard von Schrenk, assistant to the 
president, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, chats with Stanley Meisser, presi- 
dent Essem Packing Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
3.—General manager Oscar Emge, Emge 
Packing Co., Ft. Branch, Ind., looks into 
the market situation with A. O. Bauman, 
Commodity Appraisal Service. 

4.—Southern gentlemen: President Henry 
Fischer, Henry Fischer Packing Co., and 
G. W. Cook, Emmart Pkg. Co., Louisville. 
5.—Bill Gilliam, Washington representa- 
tive, and Norman Draper, head of the In- 

stitute department of public relations. 
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combined amounted to approximately 8s 
per cwt. So the price of 87s the last 
week of August was equivalent to only 
79s the first week of September. In 
other words, from September 1 forward, 
unless the price was advanced 8s per 
cewt., Canadian shippers would suffer a 
substantial loss. 


In the confusion of those days the 
only word which came through was that 
all bacon would be taken over upon 
arrival at pre-war prices. We did not 
know, and our agents were unable to 
get a ruling, whether this meant 87s 
or a corrected price equivalent under 
present charges to a pre-war 87s. 


This point was not actually cleared 
until last week when we were informed 
that the price for all arrivals from 
September 1 to date would be 95s (that 
is, 87s plus the extra charge of 8s per 
ewt.). All Canadian shippers consider 
this a fair adjustment. 


Meanwhile, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, the British food administration 
asked the Canadian government for a 
price on a definite quantity of bacon 
delivered weekly over a period of one 
year. Cables regarding this enquiry are 
still passing. 

The Canadian government is main- 
taining continuous contact with both 
producers and packers. It is likely that 
a contract will be made within two or 
three weeks. As the discussions are in 
progress, it is better that details should 
not be divulged. But it does no harm 
to say that the British ministry is mak- 


ing a strenuous effort to fix the price 
at approximately 95s—in other words, 
at a price equivalent to the market at 
the outbreak of war. 


I judge American packers will be 
keenly interested in the question: “Will 
Great Britain require bacon supplies 
from the United States?” On this point 
I am completely in the dark. Much will 
depend upon whether or not Scan- 
dinavian and Dutch supplies are re- 
stricted. As to the likelihood of this, 
I have no knowledge. Within the last 
two weeks a dispatch came through 
stating that Danish shipments had 
temporarily been held up. As to the 
cause I have no clear information. 

During the last war Scandinavian and 
Dutch shipments continued in approxi- 
mately normal volume for a couple of 
years. After that they rapidly declined. 
This time, up to the present, shipments 
from these countries have increased 
rather than declined in volume. Baltic 
shipments, of course, have been entirely 
cut off. But the increase in Canadian 
shipments has more than offset this. 


Everything depends on whether 
Danish, Swedish and Dutch shipments 
continue in normal volume. If they do, 
my surmise would be that American 
product will not be required. If they 
are cut down slightly, the increased 
Canadian deliveries will make up the 
shortage. But if they are cut down 
heavily, the shortage will have to be 
made up from the United States. The 
above statement is heavily loaded with 
“ifs,” but I doubt that even British 
ministry officials could be more definite. 


COMPARING NOTES 


1.—E. L. Rhoades, Soy Flour Ass’n., Chi- 
cago, discusses the soyflour situation in 
Texas with Bill Hammann, field manager, 
Texas Independent Meat Packers’ Ass’n. 
2.—R. D. Morrison, Dummarts Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, cooperates on a smile with 
E. D. Henneberry, president Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas. 

3.—Ernest Haberle, president H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry R. 
Streckert, superintendent, pork division. 


ot ged K. Lax, F. C. Rogers Co., Phila- 


elphia, with John Roberts, sales manager, 
Miller & Hart, Chicago. 
5.—E. W. Files, office manager, Institute of 
American Meat \Packers, and E. Floyd 
Forbes, Institute Pacific coast division. 


One of the factors which will weigh 
rather heavily against purchases in 
America is that of exchange. Before the 
war the pound was equivalent to $4.68 
American. Today it is worth only $4.02, 
a decline of 14 per cent. In other words, 
114 pounds are required today to buy 
the same quantity of product as could 
be had before September first for 100 
pounds. 

Great Britain and France have large 
sums on deposit in the United States, 
and if Congress agrees td the proposed 
alterations in the Neutrality Act, those 
sums will be used for purchases in this 
country. But owing to the “cash and 
carry” conditions, and to the fact that 
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no one can foresee how long the war 
will last, it is necessary that the Allied 
countries should spend these deposits 
cautiously. 

The time may come when the procur- 
ing of American munitions may be a 
matter of life and death. Allied policy 
must be, so far as possible, to hold these 
deposits against that time, and to pur- 
chase food requirements in countries 
where, if necessary, they are able to 
obtain credits. 

However, all these surmises rest on 
the assumption that the seaways will be 
kept open. A very large share of the 
foods already contracted for have to 
come from South America and Aus- 
tralasia. Unless the submarine threat 
is disposed of, the transport of these 
foods may become a serious problem. 
The experience of the first seven weeks 
gives ground for optimism on this 
point. 


Demand Less Crucial 


One thing seems almost certain: Be- 
cause of the substantial reserves laid in 
before the war and because of improved 
‘methods of defense against submarines, 
the demand for North American sup- 
plies will be much less crucial than dur- 
ing the last war. 


I realize that at the very point at 
which my audience wishes definite views 
my words have become nebulous. I wish 
I could be more definite. But I just don’t 
know, and neither, I think, does anyone 
else. 

In our own American operations, 
which are small, we are planning on the 
assumption that no American product 
from this season’s pack will be required, 
except perhaps moderate quantities of 
lard and of hams. From the standpoint 
of the Britisher, strong deterrents exist 
against American purchases in the high 
premiums on exchange and the over- 
whelming necessity of conserving 
American funds for the purchase of mu- 
nitions. 

In my own country, where all my ma- 
ture life has been spent in the food 
trade, my forecasts of price movements 
are generally wrong. So I ask little re- 
spect for my views regarding price 
trends here. However, for whatever it 
is worth, my advice to American pack- 
ers is to buy their product this fall on 
the assumption that all or nearly all of 
it must be consumed at home. 


CHAIRMAN T. HENRY FOSTER: I 
am sure we have all enjoyed this talk 
by our neighbor from Canada. After 
all, the problems of the American 
packer and the Canadian packer are 
very closely allied. 

I notice a number of our Canadian 
friends in the audience this morning. I 
want to welcome them to our meetings, 
in spite of the fact that one of our dis- 
tinguished citizens has recently been 
slinging a little mud at our sister on the 
North. You have all heard of Wrong- 
Way Corrigan. I am beginning to won- 
der if one of our other famous flyers 
has not been flying backwards—if you 
know what I mean. 


At any rate, we are very grateful and 


BET THEY’RE TALKING ABOUT LIVESTOCK 


W. J. Loeffel (left), animal husbandry expert of the University of Nebraska, in an 

informal discussion with Mrs. S. K. Maddux, associate editor of THE NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER, and H. R. Smith, general manager, National Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Board. 


thankful to Mr. McLean for this very 
interesting address. 


The next number on the program is 
the appointment of committees. I be- 
lieve there is only one committee to be 
appointed this morning, and that is the 
nominating committee. 

Members appointed on the 1939 nomi- 
nating committee: 

John W. Rath, chairman, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; John T. Agar, 
Agar Packing & Prov. Corp., Chicago; 
W. L. Balentine, Balentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; George Billings, Cud- 
ahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; A. W. 
Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago; 
W. S. Clithero, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; Henry Fischer, Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville; O. B. Joseph, 
James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; F. M. Kleppe, H. Moffat Com- 
pany, San Francisco; J. F. Krey, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis; Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; H. W. 
McCall, J. H. Allison & Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; H. H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati; W. F. Schlu- 
derberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore; 


J. C. Peyton, Peyton Packing Co., El 


THEY SERVE THE INDUSTRY 
1.—Liquid Carbonic Corp. was represented 
by B. W. Goulding (left), Kansas City, Mo., 
and C. T. Longaker, Chicago. 

2.—G. E. Hinchliff, Chicago representa- 
tive, and J. F. Stone, New York representa- 
tive, Johns-Manville Corp. 
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Paso, Tex.; Milton Schaffner, Schaffner 
Bros. Co., Erie, Pa.; H. Rumsey, jr., 
Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J.; W. R. 
Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
L. A. Sucher, Chas. Sucher Packing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Earl Thompson, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago; C. M. Van Paris, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit; 
Frederick A. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia; A. D. White, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; F. E. Wilhelm, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Chicago, and Edward 
F. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN T. HENRY FOSTER: 
At this point, I want to digress for a 
moment to read a telegram which I re- 
ceived this morning. 

“ON BEHALF OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES I WISH TO EXTEND TO 
THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
MEAT PACKERS CORDIAL GREET- 
INGS AND BEST WISHES FOR A 
MOST SUCCESSFUL THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. I 
AM SURE YOU KNOW ALREADY 
HOW ANXIOUS WE ARE TO WORK 
CLOSELY WITH YOU. W. GIBSON 
CAREY, JR., PRESIDENT, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES” ’ 


CHAIRMAN FOSTER: The next 
item on our program is the awarding of 
gold and silver buttons. You are all 
aware that the Institute for a great 
many years has followed the practice of 
awarding a silver button for 25 years of 
continued service in the industry, and a 
gold pin for 50 years of service. 


The presentation of these buttons to 
those employes of the industry who are 
present will now be made by Paul I. 
Aldrich. 


I hardly feel it is necessary for me to 
make any introduction of Mr. Aldrich. 
He is known to all of you, and I have 
known him almost as long as I can re- 
member, as publisher of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. He is the man who brings 
to us every week the up-to-date current 
news and tells us what is going on in the 
industry and sometimes tells us what 
we ought to do. It is a great pleasure 
to introduce Mr. Aldrich. 


(Continued on page 80.) 











50-year Industry 
Veterans Receive 








Service Buttons 





AUL I. ALDRICH: I am happy to be 
Pine one chosen to voice the honor 
which the entire packing industry pays 
to its veterans at this time. The dignity 
of work and the dignity of years are 
represented in the faces of you men be- 
fore me, and as I say a few words in 
presenting to you the symbols of your 
service, I want to ask all those assem- 
bled here to think back with me over 
the half century spanned by the years of 
active service of these veterans. 

When you men entered the packing 
industry 50 years ago our industry was 
responsible for the meat supply of some 
62 million people between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans. You did your 
work at that time without the labor- 
saving devices of the present day. In 
most cases you knew no hours except 
the hours necessary to get the job done. 


The packinghouse of that day bore lit- 
tle resemblance to the packinghouse of 
today. Such power machinery as you 
had to work with was driven by over- 
head shafts. There was no gleam of 
stainless steel. There were no quick 
cure hams. 


Events of 50 Years Ago 


Looking back into history, we find an 
interesting event which took place in 
1889. As you entered the packing in- 
dustry the President of the United 
States vetoed a bill for $100,000 for a 
certain postoffice building because ade- 
quate space for postoffice facilities 
could be rented for $1,300 a year. 


Just a year or two after you started 
your service in the packing industry 
Denmark, Italy and France removed 
the restrictions they had on American 
pork products, and the industry began 
to be a truly international one. 


In the first year of your service in 
the industry the United States grew 
materially with the admission of North 
and South Dakota, Montana and Wash- 
ington as states. 


Coincident with your entrance into 
the industry the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was inaugurated. 
The Oklahoma territory was opened to 
settlers, and no doubt some of the 
meat on which you worked in 1889 went 
to satisfy the appetites of those sturdy 
pioneers who rushed across the line 
into our newest territory. 


1889 Livestock Prices 


In the first year of your work, steers 
topped the market at $6.10 a cwt., hogs 
brought $5.35, and the best sheep sold 
for $6.75. Not enough lambs were re- 
ceived to establish a market. 


It must be a great satisfaction to you 
to look back over your 50 years, to see 
the improvements which have taken 
place in our business, and to realize that 
you have had a part in the development 
of our industry to its present high 
point. 

I would like for a moment to speak 
about the younger men who this year 
receive silver buttons recognizing 25 
years of service in our industry. On 
the morning you 25-year men walked 
into the packing plant looking for work, 
it was announced that a certain Dr. 
John R. Mohler, a recognized authority 
on meat inspection subjects and chief 
of the pathological division of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, had been ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the Bureau. 


The Honorable Carter H. Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, and Oscar F. Mayer, 
“night mayor” of Chicago, left about 
25 years ago for a hunting trip. 


The American Meat Packers Associa- 
tion gathered for its annual convention 
to discuss the question raised then as 
now by the industry, “Where are we 
at?” 

As you started up the trail to fame 
and a silver button, the best steers were 
bringing $11.40 a ewt. and lambs went at 
$9.60—not much different from present 
prices. The best 1914 model hogs, how- 
ever, were worth $10.20 a cwt. 

As our gold button men started work- 
ing, the chemists were just beginning to 
make their influence felt in the packing 
industry. Tremendous strides were taken 
in the period between 1889 and the dates 
on which our silver button men went to 
work. The years of active service of 
our gold and silver button men span an 
almost unbelievable period of progress 
of science in the meat packing and al- 
lied industries. 


Although our industry has made a 
remarkable advance in the quarter of a 
century represented by your years of 
work, I am afraid that a comparison of 
civilization at that time with our lives 
of today may give all of us cause for 
thought. As our 25-year veterans were 
picking up their tools to learn their 
trade in 1914, men in Europe were pick- 
ing up their weapons in the start of a 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy and to end war. 


As I present these buttons today, 
again the men of Europe are moving 
against their enemies. Let us hope that 
when you 25-year men receive your 
gold buttons for 50 years of service we 
can look back over 25 years of more 
harmonious international relations than 
those covered between 1914 and 1939. 


MEAT INDUSTRY PAYS TRIBUTE TO 50-YEAR VETERANS 


Paul I. Aldrich, editor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, decorates the group of 50-year veterans with the gold service buttons 
awarded by the Institute of American Meat Packers. Other 50-year men, unable to attend the convention, receive their awards by 
mail, as do approximately 1,500 25-year veterans who annually become eligible for the silver award. FRONT ROW (left to right): 
Fred W. Young, Swift & Company; Frank Wesley, Armour and Company; Edward S. Ludwig, Swift & Company; Adam Young, 
Wilson & Co.; Richard Burke and Otto Leis, Armour and Company; Theo. Weil, Weil Packing Co.; Paul I Aldrich: BACK ROW 
(left to right): Harry J. Byrnes, William Lynch and William Robinson, Armour and Company; A. R. Crooks, Miller & Hart; 
Edward Schultz, Armour and Company; John W. Stiles, John Morrell & Co.; William Berg, Cudahy Bros. Co.; Joseph R. Johnson, 
John Morrell & Co.; James F. Carr, Swift & Company. 
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Richard Burke, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, caul fat puller. 

Harry J. Byrnes, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, checker in wholesale 
market. 

Herman H. Hazekamp, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, small-stock grader. 

Otto Leis, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, superintendent sheep dressing de- 
partment. 

William Lynch, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, cattle driver. 

William Robinson, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, former night superin- 
tendent and car icing foreman. 

Edward Schulz, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, superintendent of pipe 
shop. 

Frank Wesley, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, sausage maker. »* 

Thomas A. Depew, Armour and Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, superintendent of 
beef, sheep, and calf dressing depart- 
ments. 

Joseph T. Lumpkin, Armour and 
Company, Kansas City, foreman of elec- 
trical dept. 

Max Dolleck, Armour and Company, 
Omaha, general foreman of casing de- 
partment. 

Herman A. Ast, Carstens Packing Co., 
Spokane. 

Harvey Greene, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Pittsburgh, manager of office. 

William Berg, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., watchman. 

Tom Clark, Cudahy Packing Co., Kan- 
sas City, calf skinner. 

Frank Krenek, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, beef ribber. 

James Cheatham, East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, former killing 
gang foreman. 

William Schmidt, Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville. 

John Thomas Courtney, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Andrew H. Bosch, Leavenworth Pack- 
ing and Storage Co., Leavenworth, Kas. 

J. P. Murphy, sr., Lincoln Packing Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., president and cattle buy- 
er. 

Ira Hunter, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock. 

A. R. Crooks, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
assistant treasurer. 

Joseph R. Johnson, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, car carpenter. 

John W. Stiles, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, killing and cutting depart- 
ment. 

A. J. Eyer, John Morrell & Co., To- 
peka, supervisor of the day watch. 

Ed. Schwartz, John Morrell & Co., To- 
peka, employed in beef division and for- 
merly foreman of cattle section. 

Joseph W. Garrett, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, butcher and calf skinner. 
Martin Troll, Rochester Packing Co., 
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SWIFT AND ARMOUR VETERANS HONORED BY EXECUTIVES 


ABOVE.—Swift & Company veterans Fred W. Young, James F. Carr and Edward S. 

Ludwig receive congratulations of G. F. Swift (left), vice chairman of the board of 

Swift & Company; John Holmes, president, and Paul I. Aldrich, editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


BELOW.—George A. Eastwood, president of Armour and Company, confers best 

wishes on group of Armour veterans who received 50-year awards. (Left to right): 

William Lynch, Harry J. Byrnes, Frank Wesley, Otto Leis, Mr. Eastwood, William 
Robinson, Richard Burke and Edward Schultz. 





WILSON EXECUTIVES CONGRATULATE 50-YEAR EMPLOYE 


Harry J. Williams, vice president of Wilson & Co., Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of 

the board and Edward F. Wilson (right), president, heighten the luster of a memor- 

able moment in the life of Adam Young, Wilson veteran, as they greet him after 
presentation of his award. 
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Inc., the cooked ham department. 

Frederick W. Valentine, Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 

James F, Carr, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Edward S. Ludwig, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, sausage casings expert. 

Fred W. Young, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, hog buyer. 

George A. Karnstedt, Swift & Com- 
pany, South St. Paul. 

Charles Davey, Tastee Sausage Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., former state and 
city meat inspector. 

George Hoetzer, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., former foreman of sau- 
sage and smokehouse departments. 

Joseph F. Dvorak, Wilson & Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, sausage foreman. 

John Easker, Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, foreman, tin shop. 

John Horak, Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, traffic section. 

Adam Young, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
beef kill foreman. 

William Johnson, Wilson & Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

James Kirkpatrick, Wilson & Co., 
Kansas City. 

Edward Moore, Wilson & Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

George T. Rohrback, Wilson & Co., 
Omaha, car line manager. 

Martin J. Grant, Syracuse, N. Y., 
salesman. 

Theo Weil, Weil Packing Co., Evans- 
ville, president. 


A LOT OF BOLOGNA 


Chef Rudolph Schmidt, Drake hotel, poised 
over the giant sausage which was a feature 
of the natural casings exhibit as sausage is 
weighed for guessing contest. J. D. Young, 
Kron Co., checks the weight (185 Ibs.), 
while James Wheelen, casings department, 
Armour and: Company, stands behind the 
smiling chef. 


Hog Business and Lard Get 


Attention in Second Session _ 


October 23, 1939 


HE meeting convened at 2:10 p. m., 
W. F. Schluderberg, vice chairman 
of the board of directors, presiding. 
CHAIRMAN -W. F. SCHLUDER- 
BERG: It is with genuine pleasure that 
I introduce to you the first speaker of 
this afternoon’s program. H. H. Kildee, 
dean of the Division of Agriculture, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, is in an important posi- 
tion as directing head of one of our 
outstanding agricultural schools. 
Located in Iowa, it is logical that 
Dean Kildee should have given a great 
deal of attention to the product of our 
industry through which so many Iowa 
farmers market their corn. Dean Kildee 
has spent most of his life in Iowa. 
Countless Iowa livestock producers have 
sought the valued counsel of Dean Kil- 
dee and his associates in problems of 
livestock production. 


Improvements in efficiency of live- 
stock production are of primary interest 
to all factors of the livestock and meat 
business. 


I know we shall receive many valua- 
ble pointers from Dean Kildee’s address. 





Packers Can Help 
Raise Efficiency 
Of Hog Business 











4 H. KILDEE: I am delighted to 
shave an opportunity to speak on 
this subject at a convention of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. For 
several years it has been my good for- 
tune not only to attend your annual con- 
vention, but also to sit in a few confer- 
ences with your officers, research work- 
ers and some of your members. In these 
conferences certain important problems 
of mutual interest have been discussed. 


I have come to realize more clearly 
the interdependence of the livestock 
producer, the packer, the meat retailer, 
and the consumer. This interdepend- 
ence was well expressed by Thomas E. 
Wilson at the annual banquet of Retail 
Meat Dealers in New York, last Au- 
gust, when he stated, “The livestock and 
meat industry has grown until today it 
is the largest industry of the nation. 


Livestock: accounts for one-fourth of ° 


the income from agriculture. The meat 
packing industry over the last 20 years 
has ranked first among all manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. 


One-Third of Food Sales 


“The meat sold at retail by nearly 
200,000 retail meat dealers of the na- 
tion constitutes one-third of all retail 
food sales. Despite this tremendous 


BUSY SESSION LEADER 


Vice chairman W. F. Schluderberg steers 

the Monday afternoon general meeting 

through an interesting and important 
program. 


growth and the degree of specialization 
which has developed between the pro- 
ducer, the packer and retailer, we are 
still bound together by the singleness 
of purpose which justifies the activities 
of all of us—that of serving 130 million 
meat consumers. With this common 
purpose, the problems of production, or 
of meat packing, or of meat retailing 
are just as important to the welfare of 
any one of us as they were to the early 
pioneer packers who performed all 
three of these services.” 

The subject assigned for this discus- 
sion is an important one, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, to each of the groups 
referred to by Mr. Wilson. Hog pro- 
duction is a very important industry 
throughout the Corn Belt, and it is be- 
coming increasingly important in some 
other sections of the United States. 

I hope that I may be pardoned for 
making some references to Iowa where 
I am best acquainted with conditions. 
In Iowa 40 to 45c of the farm dollar 
annually comes from the sale of hogs 
which market approximately 45 per 
cent of our corn crop each year. It is, 
therefore, natural and logical for Iowa 
State College staff members to work 
closely with farmers and farm organ- 
izations in the state in an effort to 
make this major farm enterprise more 
efficient and profitable. 

We have in Iowa an organization 
known as the Iowa Swine Producers” 
Association, composed of market hog 
producers and purebred hog breeders. 
This association has as its statement of 
objectives the following: 
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“The objects of this association shall 
be to promote the best interests of the 
swine producers in the State of Iowa 
along the lines of breeding, feeding, 
sanitation, and marketing for the pur- 
pose of bringing about more efficient, 
economical and profitable production of 
market hogs of superior and more uni- 
form type, weight and finish; and to 
improve through cooperation with the 
packing industry the quality, uniform- 
ity, processing and packaging and 
therefore the consumer demand for 
Iowa pork and lard.” 


This statement of objectives shows 
that producers are aware of their prob- 
lems and possibilities and of the need 
for producer-packer cooperation in 
bringing about some of the urgently 
needed improvements. 


Swine production on the Corn Belt 
farms is much more efficient than it 
was a few years ago. This is especially 
true from the standpoint of feeding and 
management. I am sure that some 
progress is being made in breeding. 
However, this is one of the fields in 
which real improvement is dependent 
upon producer-packer cooperation. 


Swine Improvement Abroad 


At the meeting of this Institute a 
year ago, Dr. George I. Christie, presi- 
dent of Ontario Agricultural College, 
told us of the rapid and constructive 
swine improvement program being car- 
ried on in Canada. This improvement 
program is based on improved breeding 
stock, improved feeding and manage- 
ment, and selling on carcass grade. Of 
all the countries, Denmark has carried 
on the most systematic and scientific 
program of swine improvement. 


FATHERS AND SONS 


1.—J. V. Jamison, Jr., president and gen- 
eral manager, Jamison Cold Storage Door 
Co., and son, J. V. Jamison, 3rd, secretary- 
treasurer. 

2.—Harry Lavin, president, Sugardale Pro- 
vision Co., Canton, O. (center), with his 
two sons, Leo B. (left) and William (right). 
3.—Otto Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock 
Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., proudly 
poses with son, Oscar (namesake of Oscar 
G. Mayer), a cadet at Georgia Military In- 
stitute, Atlanta. 


4.—Leonard J. Hantover, vice president, 
Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and 
his father, the ever genial ‘**Phil.” 


5.—Louis Deutsch, Jr., sausage superin- 
tendent, Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, 
Ia., with his father, Louis Deutsch, Sr., 
sausage superintendent, Rochester Packing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Fred Tobin seems to 
like the Deutsch family. 


6.—John E. Stephens, vice president and 
treasurer, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, and 
son, John Krey Stephens, who is learning 
the business at his grandfather’s plant. 
7.—John J. Dupps, president, John J. 
Dupps Co., Cincinnati, with son, John A. 
Dupps who is handling the production end 
of the “Rujak” business at Germantown, O. 
8.—H. D. Oppenheimer, president, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co., Chicago, and his two 
sons, Seymour, vice president (left) and 
Edward, New York manager (right). 
9.—Charles E. Dorman (right), of the Bos- 
ton brokerage firm of the same name, with 
son, Carlton E. Dorman. 


10.—Charles G. Buchy, president, Charles 

G. Buchy Packing Co., Greenville, O., with 

son George J., who is the able vice president 
of the company. 
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However, the hog business in this 
country cannot be brought to the de- 
sired efficiency without correlating the 
various steps in production, processing 
and distribution through the mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperative efforts of 
the producers, packers and retailers. 


Volumes might be written upon the 
subject assigned to me. Adequate and 
comprehensive treatment is impossible 
in the limited time available. Therefore, 
it seems best to list and make brief ref- 
erence to some of the factors which, in 
my opinion, are most important in 
bringing about improved efficiency in 
the hog business. On the basis of re- 
sponsibility for bringing about the 
most urgently needed improvement, I 
am dividing these factors into the fol- 
lowing groups: 

A.—Factors of efficiency for which 
producers are responsible. 


B.—Factors of efficiency for which 
packers are responsible. 


C.—Factors of efficiency for which 
producers and packers share responsi- 
bility. 

A fourth group of factors, for which 
the meat retailers are responsible, is 
important but will not be discussed in 
this paper. 

A.—Factors of Efficiency for Which 
the Producers Are Responsible. Hog 
producers’ profits, if any, are obtained 
in the margin between cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price; therefore, 
both are important. The hog producers’ 
first interest is the most profitable uti- 
lization of feed, labor and other re- 
sources. Of course, they attempt to fit 
the hogs raised to the best market de- 
mand. An increasing proportion of the 
farmers are producing efficiently. How- 








ever, by and large the producers can 
improve efficiency by: 
1.—Use of more efficient breeding 
stock. 
2.—Improved feeding and manage- 
ment. 
3.—Maintenance 
vigor. 
4.—Regulating the annual supply 
to the market demand. 
5.—Providing a more uniform sup- 
ply of market hogs throughout the 
year. 
1.—Use of more efficient breeding 
stock. A large per cent of our farmers 
are now selecting more efficient breed- 
ing stock. By emphasis upon size and 


of health and 


weight of litter at weaning, rate of * 


gain, economy of feed consumption in 
proportion to gains in weight, and gen- 
eral vigor or resistance to disease, im- 
provement in efficiency is being made. 


Efficiency in Feeding 


Our records at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station show that the rate 
of gain is correlated with the feed re- 
quired per cwt. of gain. In record of 
performance work—copied after the 
Danish plan—we have found that our 
most efficient litter of purebred pigs re- 
quired 48 per cent less feed per cwt. of 
gain than did the least efficient litter. 

Similar tests are being conducted in 
a number of states and by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. We have found 
that crossbred pigs reached a weight of 
225 lbs. on 25 to 30 Ibs. less feed than 
was required by purebreds. Crossbred 
pigs were somewhat more vigorous and 
gained more rapidly. 

In one of our farm business associa- 
tions it was found in 1936 that the 20 
farms with the best financial returns, 
as compared to the 20 farms with the 
lowest financial returns, had a saving 
of $3.77 and 308 pounds of feed for 
each cwt. of hogs produced. This dif- 
ference in efficiency was due not only to 
superior breeding stock but to improved 
feeding and management as well. 

2.—Improved feeding and manage- 
ment. A large proportion of the farmers 
have improved their feeding practices 
in recent years. Not only have they 
brought about greater economy through 
the use of better balanced rations and 
the use of superior forages, but the ef- 
fect of feeds and feeding practices upon 
the quality of pork is receiving more 
attention. Decreasing numbers of farm- 
ers feed soybeans to pigs, because they 
realize that this feed produces soft pork. 


Further, it has been shown that pigs 
fed a scant ration during the bone and 
muscle growing period, and then put on 
a full ration to produce market finish, 
have a thicker covering of exterior fat, 
a smaller proportion of muscle and less 
marbling. : 

8.—Maintenance of health and vigor. 
As our country has become older and as 
our livestock population has increased, 
more care is required to maintain 
healthy, vigorous herds. This has in- 
creased the cost and labor of swine pro- 
duction. 


ADVOCATES HOG EFFICIENCY 


Dean H. H. Kildee, Iowa State College, 
submits proposals for unified effort in hog 
raising and marketing. 


4.—Regulating the annual supply to 
the demand. It is highly important to 
the producer that the supply of market 
hogs be in keeping with the market de- 
mand for pork and its products. The 
farmer must share the consumer’s dol- 
lar with the transporters, processors, 


and retailers, whose charges remain re- 
latively fixed regardless of the price re- 
ceived by the farmer for his product, 
The farmer is, therefore, interested in 
controlling production to insure more 
price and income stability. 


Naturally the packer is interested in ~ 
a large volume. However, through a ~ 
period of years both groups will derive 
greater profit from a more stable in- 
dustry which is profitable to both pro- 
ducer and packer. Needless to state, the 
hog producers will market the maxi- 
mum number of hogs for which con- 
sumer demand for pork and pork prod- 
ucts will permit the packers to pay a 
price which makes possible profitable 
production. 

5.—Providing a more uniform supply 
of market hogs throughout the year. 
Not only is the question of total num- 
bers important in effecting greater sta- 
bility and efficiency, but the producers 
and packers would both profit from a 
program of swine production which 
would insure a more uniform supply of 
market hogs each month of the year. 

‘At the present time, 65 per cent to 
70 per cent of the Iowa pigs are far- 
rowed in the spring, with the remaining 
30 per cent to 35 per cent farrowed in 
the fall. A similar situation prevails in 
the other Corn Belt states. Conditions 
have changed on the farm, in the pack- 
ing industry, and in home refrigeration, 





FAMILIES AND FRIENDS 


1.—R. H. Hughes, Hughes-Curry Packing 
Co., Anderson, Ind., with Mark Kimmerling 
and Jack Senseny, of the company, brought 
their wives along. Seated are (left to right): 
Mrs. Kimmerling, Mrs. Senseny and Mrs. 
Hughes. 

2.—Mrs. G. H. Nuckolls and Mrs. Della 
Nuckolls Jones, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Col. 

3.—Snapped in the Tee-Pak Inn were Max 
Richter, Richter & Sons, Springfield, IIl., 
with Mrs. Richter at left, Mrs. M. D. Rhoads 
and Miss Janet Holder. 


4.—From the South came Harry W. Haas, 
of Haas-Davis Packing Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Bob Minton, Blue Bonnet Packing Co., Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; and Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Amos 
of the Haas-Davis Co. 

5.—At Sylvania headquarters are Mrs. 
Bruno Richter, Richter’s Food Products Co., 
and her daughter, Mrs. W. T. Lenz. 


6.—First and third generations of Oscar 
Mayers. Oscar F. Mayer, one of the found- 
ers of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the board, and his grandson, 
Oscar Mayer, jr. 

7.—Max Rothschild, Chicago, with his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Morris Rifkin, of 
Morris Rifkin & Son, South St. Paul. 
8.—Representatives of H. & S. Provision 
Co., Chicago, included manager H. Stan- 
genberg and Mrs. Stangenberg (center) 
with Irving Fox (right) and Mrs. Fox. 
9.—James J. Driscoll, Colorado Packing 
Co., La Junta, with Mrs. Driscoll, their son, 
James Driscoll, jr., and Miss Agnes Arnold. 
10.—“Old Timer” and his grandson. 
Charles W. Dieckmann, Specialty Mfg. 


Sales Co., with Charles W. Hess, manager 
of the company. ‘ 
11.—E. B. Nattemer, publisher of Meat, 
Inc., with Mrs. Nattemer and their two 
charming children, Nancy Lou and Bruce. 
12,—At Preservaline headquarters were 
(left) Joe Schwartzman, president 
Schwartzman Pkg. Co., Albuquerque; Bill 
Scheyer, Preservaline (center), and Louis 
Spetnagel, Denver, with Mrs. Spetnagel 
(left) and Mrs. Schwartzman. 

13.—Con Yeager in the center with his son 
W. G. Yeager (right) and W. G.’s son-in- 
law A. L. Kreuer, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. 

14.—At the left is Louis H. Moellerifig, 
Lohrey Packing Co., with Mrs. Moellering; 
Peter Kuntz, Kuntz Casing Co.; Henry 
Moellering (second from right), of the 
Lohrey Co., with Mrs. Moellering, and Al 
Kovacs. 

15.—This group having such a good time 
includes (left to right), George Sparrer, | 
George Sparrer Co., Cicero, Ill., Max Spar- = 
rer, Golden State Meat Products Co., San ~ 
Jose, Calif., with Mrs. George and Mrs. ~ 
Max and C. A. Wood, Griffith Laboratories. |” 
16.—Mrs. E. W. Gisch (left) and Mrs. Ted ~ 
Brown of the Preservaline Mfg. Co. 


17.—Among the technical men servicing © 
the industry are T. L. Allen of Wm. J. 
Stange Co. and H. E. Allen, Fearn Labora- 
tories, Chicago. 3 
18.—Guests at Fearn Laboratories conven- ~ 
tion headquarters were Mr. and Mrs. Wile © 
lian Lexier (center). At left\is Bob McBride — 
and right Ed Seipp, front left, Miss Vir ~ 

ginia Smith, Terre Haute. % 
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so that a more efficient business would 
follow a production program which in- 
sured a more uniform market supply 
throughout the year. 

B.—Factors of Efficiency for Which 
the Packers Are Responsible. To some 
of you it may seem presumptuous for 
one outside of the packing industry to 
come here as your guest and then speak 
with “the brutal frankness of a blood 
relative.” However, improved efficiency 
of the hog business cannot be brought 
about without mutual understanding, 
confidence and cooperation among the 
members of the groups participating in 
this business. Individual and group re- 
sponsibilities must be frankly recog- 
nized. 


Progress would be impossible if each 
group sat back and put all the responsi- 
bility on the other group. It is my opin- 
ion that the packers can contribute to 
the efficiency of the hog business by: 


1.—Establishing a more logical and 
uniform system of grading market 
hogs. — 

2.—Paying for hogs on a basis of 
carcass yield and quality. 

3.—Grading and labeling pork and 
pork products on a quality basis. 

4.—Improving the competitive posi- 
tion of lard. 


1.—Establishing a more logical and 
uniform system of grading market hogs. 
For many reasons our livestock market- 
ing procedure has been changed greatly 
in recent years. Today there is a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of pro- 
ducers in interpretation of market 
grades and prices. This situation can 
and should be improved. In this the 
packers are in position to render very 
valuable service to the entire industry. 

Recently, with the cooperation of a 
number of packers, the Iowa Swine 
Producers’ Association and college spe- 
cialists held market barrow demonstra- 
tions. These were mutually helpful. 
The “on foot” ratings given by the hog 
buyers were checked by the cut-out 
value of the carcasses. Packer hog buy- 
ers as well as farmers found these 
demonstrations of real educational 
value. 


I believe that we should cooperate in 
making a thorough study of hog mar- 
keting in an effort to determine the best 
system of grading and paying for hogs. 
A logical solution of the present con- 
fusing situation concerning grades and 
prices would undoubtedly result in the 
marketing of a much higher proportion 
of hogs of improved carcass yield and 
quality. 

2.—Paying for hogs on a basis of car- 
cass yield and quality—In Denmark, 
Canada and Great Britain, and on a few 
markets in the United States, hogs are 
bought on a basis of carcass yield and 
quality as determined by rail grade or 
cut-out value. In this country nearly all 
hogs are bought on a basis of estimated 
total carcass yield or dressing percen- 
tage. 

Unfortunately, dressing percentage is 
determined in large measure by the 
amount of fat on and in the body. Tests 


have shown that the price preferences 
expressed by the packer buyers too 
often do not find support in the cut-out 
value of the carcasses. 


3.—Grading and labeling pork and 
pork products on a quality basis. Im- 
provement in consumer demand for pork 
and pork products is very much needed. 
Much work in this field in being carried 
on by members of your group. Pork 
and pork products should be graded ac- 
cording to recognized standards. Con- 
sumers should be informed of the qual- 
ity they may expect in different grades 
and the proper relationship of price to 
grade, thus enabling them to purchase 
the quality and at the price they can 
afford. 


Most commendable work has been 
done in the processing and marketing of 
hams. In the case of bacon and sausage, 
there is still need for considerable im- 
provement. The great need is for stand- 
ardized quality. Even in the top brands 
there is a lack of uniformity. I am sure 
that this condition is known to you and 
that more uniform quality will be mar- 
keted under your brands. It is com- 
mendable that packers are not only 
recognizing changes in consumer de- 


mand but in many cases they are antici- 7 
pating and initiating them. 

4.—Improving the competitive posi- 
tion of lard. The lard situation is a se. ~ 
rious one. This is true in spite of the ™ 
fact that the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the Agricultural Experi- = 
ment Stations and other agencies have 
furnished proof of its superior nutri- © 
tive value, its shortening power, its di- © 
gestibility and its quality of imparting ~ 
superior flavor to foods. 


Price Differentials Needed 


Hog producers will not effectively ~ 
control the amount of lard yielded by 
the hogs which they market until the 
packers make sufficient price differen- ~ 
tials to encourage the marketing of 7 
hogs of less weight. However, the hog ~ 
producer is definitely concerned with © 
the price of lard. With average market © 
hogs from the Corn Belt yielding ap- © 
proximately 15 per cent of their live © 
weight in lard, a drop of 1c in the 
wholesale price of lard means a reduc+ ~ 
tion of 15 to 18¢ per cwt. in the selling ~ 
price of market hogs. On some occa- ~ 
sions it would make greater price re- | 





GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 


1.—The flying Scot—Harold McKenzie, 
McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt. 
2.—Early & Moor officials visit with THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S sales man- 
ager, A. W. B. Laffey (center). 
3.—Sausage manufacturers and their indus- 
try friends here include August Faber, Fa- 
ber Sausage Co., Detroit (second from left), 
Martin Edelmann, Edelmann Provision Co., 
Cincinnati (right), and Ted Brown and 
Hans Daube of Preservaline. 

4.—R. C. Theurer, Theurer-Norton Provi- 
sion Co., Cleveland, was happy. 
5.—Enjoying a snack at Independent Cas- 
ing headquarters was Bill Zweigle, William 
Zweigle, Rochester; Geo. Hertler, Hertler & 
Co., New Haven, Mike Krauss. 

6.—There was something that O. F. Benz, 
sales manager, Cellophane Division, E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours, didn’t like. 

7.—Left to right, F. J. Herman, Herman 
Sausage Factory, Tampa; W. E. Anderson, 
Griffiths Laboratories; J. D. Gilreath, and 
W. L. Balentine, Greenville, S. C. 

8.—Max Salzman, M. J. Salzman Co., Chi- 
cago; Carl O. Neuer, Delico Meat Products 
Co., Kansas City; A. W. Paulin, Richter’s 
Food Products, Chicago. 

9.—Frank A. Hunter, president Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. (center), 
with D. F. Coffey of Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
(left) and Max Chernis (right). 

10.—A. O. Lundell, Allbright-Nell Co. and 
R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co. 


11.—Helen Aldrich Bennett, the apple of 
Ye Editor’s eye, Maurice Rector (left) , Grif- 
fith Laboratories, Toronto, and Mervyn C. 
Phillips. 

12.—Oscar Mayer & Co.’s sales ought to 
step up after this conference between 
Charles Maloney, Detroit representative of 
the company, J. E. Walsh, secretary, and 
G. A. Althaus, provision manager. 


13.—J. S. Scala, president Scala Packing 
Co., Utica, N. Y., is pleased about it. 
14.—John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co. | 
thought it was a'pretty good convention. 
15.—Henry D. Tefft of the Institute and ~ 
Bert Freeman, gen. supt., P. Burns & Co, 4 ; 
Calgary, talk over the old Canadian days. =~ 
16.—S. S. Stotzer, Archer-Daniels-Midland ~ 
Co., Minneapolis, with F. J. Potts, New © 
York sales representative and M. W. Smith — 
(right) of Minneapolis. ; 
17.—Old Institute pals talk it over. Left — 
to right, Roy Stone and George Lewis talk 
with Howard C. Greer, now vice president — 
of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 
18.—The outlook for beef is pretty good, 
C. R. Hood, Wilson & Co., thinks. 2 
19.—He met lots of his old friends and 
made many new ones at the convention, — 
Herman Schmidt, president Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Corporation, said. 3 
20.—Northwest packers, left to right, are ~ 
H. A. Mady, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, ~ 
Wash.; O. B. Joseph, James Henry Packing ~ 
Co., Seattle; Hugo Jassny, Acme ere 
Co., Seattle; and D. O. Nebergall, Neber- _ 
gall Meat Co., Albany, Ore. 
21.—Ray L. Treinen, Louis E. Kahn antl 
Richard von Schrenk, N. P. executive staff. — 
22.—Another flying Yankee—Frank Oo. 
Stephens, E. W. Penley Co., Auburn, Me. ~ 
23.—C. T. Lenzke, president, C. T. Lenzke 7 
& Co., Detroit, was a busy man. a 
24.—N. L. Hofmann (center), treasurer, — 
Hofmann Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y ~ 
visits with Van Loan representatives. a 
25.—J. C. Jacobs, head of Armour’s casing — 
department and I. W. Fowler, Fowler’s er 
ings, Ltd. 
26.—A breath of the wide open spaces was 
brought by H. R. Parr, Southwestern repre- 
sentative for Spencer-Kellogg & Sons. — 
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ductions in the selling price. 


Hog producers and consumers deeply 
appreciate the efforts which are now 
being made by some of your members 
to produce, label, and market packaged 
lard of superior and uniform quality. 
Of course, producers should recognize 
the fact that as the packers’ major busi- 
ness is meat processing, they cannot 
have a supply of fresh and cured pork 
without accumulating a quantity of lard 
which they should be interested in mar- 
keting most advantageously. 


Hog producers are very appreciative 
of the step which has been taken to pro- 
duce and place on the market in an at- 
tractive package a superior lard. It is 
hoped that the continued work of the 
Institute, its committees and the efforts 
of packing companies will result in a 
much needed improvement in the com- 
petitive position of this very important 
pork product. 


Joint Responsibilities 


C.—Factors of Efficiency for Which 
the Producers and Packers Share Re- 
sponsibility. Improving the efficiency 
of the hog business is a joint responsi- 
bility of producers and packers. I have 
indicated some of the fields in which 
each group has the opportunity of 
bringing about needed improvement. In 
three major fields the responsibility is 
shared. These joint responsibilities are 
in: 


1.—Improving the type of market 
hogs. 

2.—Cooperating in a program of 
research and education concerning the 
value of pork and lard. 


3.—Developing mutual understand- 
ing, greater confidence and more ef- 
fective cooperation. 


1.—Improving the type of market 
hogs. Producers and packers share the 
responsibility of improving the type of 
market hogs produced. No systematic 
program of improvement in type can be 
made effective until producers are given 
a price preference for meat type hogs. 
The ideal type of hog should be based 
on the needs of producers and the pref- 
erences of consumers. To meet the 
needs of producers the ideal type 
should: 


a.—Be prolific and good mothers. 


b.—Possess_ ability for rapid 
growth. 


c.—Produce gains with maximum 
economy. 


d.—Be vigorous; that is, disease re- 
sistant. 

e.—Be a type that can be finished 
at a weight of 180 to 240 Ibs. 


To meet the preferences of the con- 
sumers the ideal type should: 


a.—Have a maximum of lean in 
proportion to fat and not have an ex- 
cess of fat covering over .back, loin 
and hams. 


b.—Have plump hams. 
c.—Have legs of medium length. 


d.—yYield sides with uniformly 
thick bellies. 
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TAKING TIME OUT 


A. D. White, director of public relations, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, enjoys a mo- 
ment of relaxation. 


e.—Have trimness with a minimum 
of bone and jowl. 


There is sufficient evidence to show 
that an intermediate type of hog meets 
these demands better than extremes in 
type. However, hogs of this type will 
not be produced in large numbers until 
our market grades and prices are put 
on a different basis. Concerning this 
point, I wish to quote the following 
from a letter received from Mr. R. L. 
Pemberton, field secretary of the Iowa 
Swine Producers’ Association: 


Adjust Price to Desirability 


“Day after day, while talking to 
producers concerning the desirability of 
a shorter leg, more loin and ham and a 
meat type hog, I repeatedly get this an- 
swer, ‘Why should I raise this type of 
hog? I can not get any more money 
for it.’ In other words, the producer 
feels that, although these animals can 
be worth a dollar more per carcass, he 
will receive the same price, if finished, 
regardless of cuts and conformation.” 


This quotation reflects the attitude of 
the majority of hog producers, most of 
whom are willing and ready to cooper- 
ate with the packers in improving the 
type of hogs to the point of producing 
hogs of superior meat type and carry- 
ing less lard. 


Granting that the packers pay enough 
for the “mine run,” their present buying 
practice does not offer proper incentive 
to the producer of market pigs of the 
type, weight and finish which result in 
a higher carcass value. 


Beef cattle and lamb producers have 
been encouraged to produce superior 
meat animals through payment of 
higher prices for animals of superior 
carcass yield and quality. The same 
policies extended to the hog alleys and 
farm feed lots would result in a much 
greater efficiency in the hog business. 


2.—Cooperating in a program of re- 
search and education concerning the 
value of pork and lard. We need a 
greater degree of cooperation among 
producers, packers and retailers in a 
program of education concerning the 
value of pork and lard. We have in the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board a 
very productive agency. This organiza- 
tion is carrying on a program of re- 
search and education which is very ef- 
fective because it has the confidence of 
the members of the medical profession, 
educators and consumers generally. This 
organization merits our best support 
and cooperation. 

3.—Developing mutual understanding, 
greater confidence and more effective 
cooperation. The hog business is a joint 
enterprise in which producer, packer, 
and retail meat dealer each performs an 
essential service and in which each has 
a mutual interest. It is, therefore, 
highly important that there be devel- 
oped to a greater degree than at pres- 
ent, mutual understanding, greater con- 
fidence and more effective cooperation. 


Conferences Help 


Last year Mr. Hardenbergh and other 
officers of the Institute arranged a con- 
ference in which a group representing 
the swine producers and a group of in- 
fluential officials of a large number of 
packing companies very frankly talked 
over some of the conditions and prob- 
lems important to both groups. This 
conference was helpful and constructive. 
As a result, each group found better 
understanding of the problems, inter- 
ests and attitudes of the other. More 
conferences of this type should prove 
very beneficial. 

The limitations of time and my ability 
have permitted only a hurried and in- 
adequate discussion of “Some of the 
Factors Involved in Improving Effi- 
ciency of the Hog Business.” However, 
it is my opinion that each group has its 
problems and responsibilities. To bring 
about the desired improvement in the 
hog business, constructive thought and 
effort must be given their respective 
problems and responsibilities by the 
producers and packers as individuals, as 
groups and in cooperation. 

CHAIRMAN W. F. SCHLUDER- 
BERG: Thank you Dean Kildee, for 
your constructive message. 

The next speaker is Miss VeNona 
Swartz. The work done by the industry 
in recent years on lard has attracted 
favorable comment from many branches 
of the livestock and meat industry. 

I think it is essential for us to know 
all of the good points about lard, and 
to utilize our knowledge of these points, 
if we are to hope to increase the sale of 
the product. 

Miss VeNona Swartz, research home 
economist of the laboratory of the In- 
stitute, has opened the eyes of a good 
many of us in the discoveries which she 
has made about the use of lard. She 
also has made many pertinent com- 
ments about packaging and merchan- 
dising lard which are of great interest 
to us, the manufacturers of the product. 
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Home Economist 
Points to Lard’s 
Unique Qualities 











ENONA SWARTZ.—All of us in 

this room know that lard is a 
superior shortening. But there are many 
millions of people in this country who 
do not know it, who do not even know 
what lard is, what it is good for, and 
how it can be used. Unless a very 
definite effort is made to enlighten those 
folks, there will be an increasingly 
smaller domestic market for lard—the 
one pound out of seven in every hog 
that is edible fat. 


We need, sometimes, to review in our 
own minds some of the facts we already 
know about things close to us. The 
virtues of many of the familiar things 
are completely overlooked because of 
that very familiarity. We need, at least 
occasionally, to look carefully at every 
member of our family, even the ugly 
ducklings, and see what good there is 
in them and what can be done to help 
them. 


Lard is one of those neglected chil- 
dren, really endowed with many virtues, 
but not fully recognized because its 
parents are too busy pushing their more 
popular children before the approving 
public. Lard has become a wallflower 
with an inferiority complex, although 
it has every right to be up in front 
with the favorite children, the hams, 
bacon, and chops. Instead it stays in 
the background, and sometimes even 
slips unnoticed into the inedible grease 
tank, and out the back door, and no 
one cares. 


Lard's Good Qualities 


Why do I say that lard has a right 
to be one of the favorite children? You 
already know many reasons but let us 
recall together a few of them. I shall 
probably not say anything new about 
your child, but perhaps I can make you 
feel a little more kindly toward him, 
and a little more ready to defend him 
to the world. 

The first reason is a well known one: 
Lard has the greatest shortening power 
of any of the plastic fats. By shortening 
power we mean the ability possessed 
by fats to make tender the doughs in 
which they are mixed. Lard has this 
ability to a greater extent than any 
other plastic fat. This quality has been 
scientifically and conclusively studied in 
our laboratory, by means of an instru- 
ment called a shortometer, which is 
used to measure the force required to 
break small samples of pastry made 
from the fats in question. 


Pastries are made from exactly the 
same recipe and with exactly the same 
procedure, using different fats, and then 
the force required to break them is 
measured. Results obtained in this man- 
ner in more than 30,000 breaking tests 
showed lard to have a shortening value 
20 to 25 per cent greater than any com- 


parable fat commonly used in pastry 
making. 


Lard Pastry Is Flaky 


In the second place, pastry made with 
lard is flaky and possesses a most de- 
sirable flavor. A flaky pastry is one in 
which the pie crust seems to consist of a 
large number of small, horizontal sheets 
or flakes. This sort of structure is a 
pleasing contrast to the more regular 
formation found in bread and cake, and 
is one of the reasons for the tremendous 
popularity of pie. 

Lard makes flaky pastry. The flavor 
of mild, sweet lard is particularly suited 
to pastry making for it blends with the 
flour to give a richness of flavor that is 





SHE HAD THE PROOF 


VeNona Swartz, research home economist 
of the Institute, convincingly explains why 
lard is a superior shortening. 


lacking in pastries made with tasteless 
fats. 


In the third place, lard is an excellent 
shortening for cakes. A few generations 
ago, lard and butter were practically 
the only shortenings used in cake mak- 
ing. Today there is a decided trend 
away from their use, to the almost 
exclusive use of vegetable shortenings. 
Whether or not this trend is justified, 
or whether it is merely the result of 
advertising, we have a right to ques- 
tion. 

A number of interested agencies, 
among them the Institute laboratory, 
have worked on this question, trying 
to determine whether or not there was 
real reason for discarding lard and but- 
ter as cake shortenings. There have 
been several studies that have shown 
that cakes made with lard are more 
moist and have better eating quality 
than cakes made with vegetable fats, 
and also that lard cakes are only a 
little below butter cakes in quality. 
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These results encouraged us to won- 
der if use of lard in bakery cakes might 
not improve them, for they are often 
comparatively dry and not so rich as 
home-made cakes. Furthermore, if lard 
could be used successfully in bakery 
cakes, that would create a sizeable new 
market for lard, for cakes are fairly 
high in shortening, containing usually 
from one-third to one-half as much fat 
as flour. So we turned our attention 
to lard in relation to the commercial 
cake problem. 


New Market Opened 


With the help of several bakeries, we 
developed formulas and methods of mix- 
ing that resulted in excellent yellow, 
white, and devil’s food cakes when lard 
was used as the shortening. These cakes 
scored right even with similar cakes 
made at the same time using a special 
cake shortening made from hydro- 
genated vegetable oils. The lard cakes 
were found to be more tender and 
elastic and to keep fresh longer than 
the cakes made with the other shorten- 
ing. 

Of special interest was another type 
of test made by a “jury of consumers.” 
Some of these cakes were iced with a 
simple icing and marked with code num- 
bers and submitted to large numbers of 
consumers in all walks of life. We con- 
ducted our tests anywhere that we could 
find a fairly large number of willing 
adults. Each taster was asked to decide 
independently which he liked better of 
the two samples offered to him, and to 
indicate his choice of cake on a card, by 
code number. 


What Tests Revealed 


Over 1,000 persons tasted the yellow 
cakes. Nearly half of them, 470, liked 
better the cake made with lard, al- 
though no one knew while tasting which 
cake was made with lard. A smaller 
number, 440, preferred the cake made 
with the vegetable shortening, and 118 
had no preference. 


On the white cakes there were 513 
tasters. Of these, 248 preferred the 
cake made with lard, 198 the one with 
the vegetable shortening, and 67 could 
not choose between them. But on devil’s 
food, the preference for lard was even 
greater, over three to one. Over 350 out 
of 507 preferred the cake made with 
lard, 109 preferred the other cake, and 
44 were undecided. 

This study showed that yellow cakes 
made with lard were slightly more ac- 
ceptable than yellow cakes made with a 
hydrogenated vegetable fat, that the 
white cakes made with lard were 
definitely preferred over the similar 
cakes made of the vegetable fat, and 
the preference for devil’s food cake was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the cake 
made with lard. 


Packers Know Their Cake 


As further evidence that acceptable 
cakes can be made with lard, you will 
be interested to know that in regional 
meetings held by the Institute in the 
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East last July, we ran a similar tasting 
test with meat packers as judges. 


Out of a total of 80 who tasted the 
white cakes, 41 preferred the one made 
with lard, 29 the one made with vege- 
table fat, and 10 had no preference, 
just about the same ratio as we ob- 
tained for the larger group. We fur- 
ther asked the men to tell us, if they 
could, which fat was used in each cake. 
Forty-four of them told us what they 
thought, but nearly as many were wrong 
as were right: 20 wrong, to 24 right. 


We should like very much to try a 
similar test here today. Perhaps you, 
too, will be interested in tasting, pos- 
sibly for the first time, a cake made 
with lard. At any rate, may I ask for 
your cooperation on a tasting test we 
have planned? At the close of this meet- 
ing, would all of you please stop at a 
table near the registration desk, taste 
two pieces of cake, and tell us which of 
the two you prefer? 

The third point in favor of lard is that 
it can be used in making cakes that are 
preferred by consumers. 7 


Bakers Like Lard 


In the fourth place, lard is the 
favorite shortening of many large com- 
mercial bakers of bread. It is frequently 
stated that using lard in bread makes a 
more tender crust and crumb, and im- 
parts a better flavor to the loaf. Al- 
though the amount of fat used in bread 
is small on a percentage basis, rarely 
over about four per cent of the weight 
of the flour, still the annual demand 
for shortening by any large bread baker 
is very worthy of consideration; and 
when we consider how many tons of 
bread are made daily, it is evident that 
here is a place where large quantities 
of lard should logically be used. 


As our fifth point in favor of wider 
use of lard, let me mention its place 
in deep fat frying. Lard is very satis- 
factory for use in deep-fat frying if 
two simple rules are followed: First, 
not to overheat, and second, not to use 
it too long. Most fried foods can be 
cooked very satisfactorily at tempera- 
tures of 365 to 375 degs. F., and most 
good lards do not smoke enough to be 
objectionable at those temperatures. 
The products have very fine appearance, 
fine flavor, and excellent eating quality. 

Another virtue of lard is its ver- 
satility. Its use is not limited to pastry, 
cakes, bread, and deep-fat frying. There 
are almost unlimited opportunities for 
its use in a great variety of food 
products: Cookies, muffins, biscuits, 
rolls, waffles, and pancakes, to name a 
few. In pan-frying, lard is always popu- 
lar. Many cuts of meat that contain 
only small amounts of fat are improved 
by browning in lard as the first ster in 
the cooking process. 


Has Wide Plastic Range 


One feature of lard that gives it many 
friends is the fact that it does not get 
hard and brittle in the ice box. It re- 
mains easy to use. We say that lard has 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


1.—D. R. Howland (left), president Miller 
& Hart, Chicago, enjoys a bit of levity with 
E. P. Murphy, Armour and Company, and 
H. H. Corey, vice president Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. 

2.—General manager D. W. Rogers, Detroit 
Packing Co., and D. A. Scott, sales man- 
ager, were among those who flew to the 
convention. 

3.—The South was well represented. 
FRONT ROW (left to right): George S. 
Jacobs, president Jacobs Packing Co, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Ed Auge and R. E. Smith, 
president Smith Packing Co., Nashville. 
BACK ROW (left to right): Joe H. Parks, 
secretary-treasurer Parks-Harris Co., Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; Ed Auge, president Ed Auge 
Packing Co., San Antonio, Tex., and presi- 
dent of the Texas Independent Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, and Roger Rath, Western 
representative, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
4.—Wilson officials confer. Left to right 
are Allen McKenzie, chief engineer, Wil- 
liam Kruger, general canning superintend- 
ent and Harry J. Williams, vice president. 
5.—R. W. Earley, New York broker, dis- 
cusses the trend of the market with presi- 
dent J. Arrington, Lewis Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and R. C. McClements, gen- 
eral manager. 


6.—A stalwart group of Tobin organiza- 
tion men. Left to right are Lake Malone, 
representative; Frank J. Clark, sales man- 
ager, and F. W. Hagerman, secretary, Tobin 
Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; H. L. Cooper, 
purchasing agent, Rochester Packing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; D. D. MacKenzie, man- 
ager, Estherville Packing Co., Estherville, 
Ia.; and W. C. Codling, vice president and 
general manager, Albany Packing Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


7.—H. L. Neth, secretary, Charles Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O., enthusing over 
the company’s new lard container with 
company representatives J. R. Ruel and 
E. C. Klenk. 


8.—Two more men who throw their weight 
into the balance for the Sucher company. 
Left to right are vice president Louis A. 
Sucher and Charles W. Sucher, assistant 
secretary. 


9.—A quartet of Roberts & Oake men. 
(Left to right): J. Herbert Eichelberger, 
treasurer; Albert Long, sales manager; 
Joseph Seeley, provision manager, and R. J. 
Gunderson, superintendent. 

10.—Carl Falter, sausage superintendent, 
Herman Falter Packing Co., and Joe Falter, 
president, form a study in deep concentra- 
tion. 

11.—Oscar G. Mayer, jr. (left), in com- 
pany with G. W. Smale, Chicago, Sylvania 
Industrial Corp.; G. A. Althaus, provision 
manager, and J. H. Marhoefer, production 
manager, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago. 
12.—Chester Bowman (right), NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE, visits with Chester Olsen (left), dis- 
trict manager Wilson & Co., Chicago, and 
Charles Beltz, assistant district manager, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 
13.—George A. Casey (left), president 
John J. Felin Co., Inc., Philadelphia, re- 
views highlights of the convention with Al 
Smith, superintendent; H. C. Homer, sau- 


sage department, and Frank X. Fox, hog 
buyer for the company at Chicago. 
14.—From Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., came G. A. Billings (center), vice 
president, flanked here by B. F. Jackson 
(left), provision department, and Henry 
F. Adlam, pork department. 

15.—Latest market reports, furnished at the 
convention by THE NATIONAL PRO. 
VISIONEER, are studied intently by H. H. 
Hill (left), representative of Agar Packing 
& Provision Co. at Charleston, W. Va., and 
Frank A. Blum, Frank A. Blum & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

16.—President W. L. Balentine, Balentine 
Packing Co., Greenville, S. C., talks things 
over with J. D. Gilreath, superintendent of 
the plant. 

17.—Among the companies best represented 
at the convention was City Packing Co., 
Detroit. FRONT ROW (left to right): 
Joseph C. Wimmer, secretary-treasurer; T. 
J. Hrapkiewicz, president, and J. C. Rebeka, 
sales. BACK ROW (left to right): S. J. 
Stanek, sales; M. J. Behler, office manager; 
Frank Turchan, vice president, and W. J. 
Stanek, sales manager. 

18.—B. S. Stearn (left) Boston broker, lines 
up with John Kern, John Kern & Son, 
Portland, Me., and Joseph S. Baram, Wald, 
Baram Co., Boston brokers. 

19.—Hygrade men confer. Hugo Slotkin 
(right), vice president Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, sizes up the situation 
with H. F. Staub (left), vice president for 
the company at Detroit and J. R. Burke, 
head hog buyer at Chicago. 

20.—J. B. Gray, associate editor, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, plays host to 
three visitors from the Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. (Left to right): John E. 
Stephens, vice president and treasurer; Mr. 
Gray; F. W. Marlow, chief engineer, and 
Harry Venzlaff, beef department. 


21.—President H. A. Mady (left), Carstens 
Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; E. S. Holmes, 
president, John R. Daily, Inc., Missoula, 
Mont.; J. E. Maroney, chief chemist of serv- 
ice laboratory, Institute of American Meat 
Packers; Olin Nebergall, assistant general 
manager, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Al- 
bany, Ore., and John Moninger of the 
Institute. 


22.—Out of the great Southwest came Ed 
Auge (left), president Ed Auge Packing 
Co., San Antonio, Tex, and the Texas Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers’ Association; Ray R. 
Pinkney, president Pinkney Packing Co., 
Amarillo, Tex.; Joe Schwartzman, Schwartz- 
man Packing Co., Aubuquerque, N. M., 
and J. J. Driscoll, president and general ~ 
manager, Colorado Packing Co., La Junta, ~ 
Colo. 
23.—Fred D. Wetzel, Jourdan Process ~ 
Cooker Co., always gets a kick out of the 
packers’ convention, and this year’s con- 
vention was no exception. i 
24.—Neatly decorated with white carna- ~ 
tions distributed by Preservaline Mfg. Co. 
are (left to right), Bill Michel, Bartlow ~ 
Packing Co., Rushville, Ill.;. Bill Young, — 
general manager Decatur Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Decatur, Ill.; Ed Gisch of Pre- 
servaline and Bud Meyers of Decatur 
Packing. 
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a wider plastic range. By that we mean 
that lard is plastic over a wider tem- 
perature range than some of the com- 
petitive fats. 

Another virtue of lard that must not 
be overlooked is its extreme economy. 
Even if its price per pound were equal 
to that of hydrogenated vegetable fats, 
it would still be more economical to use, 
because lard “goes farther” than other 
fats. Its greater shortening value is 
responsible for this. But lard is almost 
always lower in price than its com- 
petitors, hence it is doubly economical. 

We have seen, then, six or eight rea- 
sons why lard should have a place in 
the kitchen of every discriminating 
cook. There are a few additional urgent 
reasons that should cause discriminat- 
ing nutritionists to adopt the use of 
lard. At the present time the nutritive 
value of foods is receiving a great deal 
of attention. Experiments are being 
conducted in large numbers to deter- 
mine the nutritive worth of nearly every 
food known to man. 


Fat Acids Important 


Much of this work is too new for 
evaluation at the present, but many 
other results are well established and 
are proving most interesting and use- 
ful. The study of fats is yielding some 
of these useful results. Just as the 
protein molecule is known to be made 
up of smaller chemical units, many of 
them essential for adequate nutrition, so 
the fat molecule is made up of smaller 
chemical units known as fat acids. 


Recent tests have shown that certain 
of these acids, especially linoleic, lino- 
lenic and arachidonic acids, are also 
essential if health and growth are to be 
at their optimum. The human body 
cannot make these essential acids. They 
must be obtained from foods. Lard is 
rich in these substances, whereas hydro- 
genated fats contain practically none of 
them. 


There is very definite scientific evi- 
dence that these essential substances 
are real identities and not imaginary. 
An example of such evidence is that in 
cases of infantile eczema of a certain 
type the blood was found to be low in 
these acids, and supplying them cleared 
up the skin disturbances. 


In summary on this point: Certain un- 
saturated fat acids are essential for 
health and nutrition, and the body can- 
not make them. Consequently they must 
be supplied by foods. Lard is the best 
known source of these essential ma- 
terials. 


The matter of digestibility of fats is 
much talked of, more than is warranted 
by the facts. But if anyone is to talk 
greater digestibility, the makers of lard 
have a bit more right to that claim 
than do the makers of hydrogenated 
vegetable oils. The most authoritative 
figures on this controversy are those ob- 
tained by Langworthy of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Working with 
human subjects, he found lard and but- 
ter to be equally digestible, 97 per cent 
of the amount eaten of either being 
digested. 
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SWAPPING EXPERIENCES 


1.—Phil Hantover, president Phil Hant- 
over, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and fellow 
Kansas Citian Carl C. Neuer, Delico Meat 
Products Co., are good friends. 


2.—Walter Seiler, manager Karl Seiler & 
Sons, Philadelphia, gets going on the sub- 
ject of sausage with Frank D. Warner, sau- 
sage sales manager, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 

3.—Baltimoreans John A. Gebelein, presi- 
dent, John A. Gebelein, Inc., and Albert 
Goetze, president, Albert F. Goetze, Inc., ex- 
change their impressions of the convention. 
4.—One of the youngest general managers 
in the meat industry, J. M. De Vine (right), 
of American Packing & Provision Co., 
Ogden, Utah, compares notes with E. W. 

Fallentine, assistant manager. 


For 22 hydrogenated vegetable fats, 
some of which were very hard, he found 
an average digestibility of 94 per cent. 
If six very hard fats are omitted from 
the calculation, the average digestibility 
of 16 hydrogenated vegetable fats was 
96 per cent. This is not enough different 
from 97 per cent to be significant. Even 
though slight, whatever difference ex- 
ists is in favor of the digestibility of 
lard and butter. It is interesting that 
lard is even with butter on digestibility 
basis. 

A further study on the digestibility 
of fried foods will interest you, for we 
hear so much talk today about whether 
or not fried foods are digestible. Five 
human subjects at the University of 
Chicago in 1927 were fed one day boiled 
potatoes, another day pan-fried pota- 
toes, and a third day French fried 


potatoes. Lard was used for the frying. 
The time required for the potatoes to be 
sufficiently digested to leave the stomach 
was measured with a fluoroscope. 

The results were surprising. Even 
though the fried potatoes contained up 
to 12.5 per cent fat, they were digested 
just as quickly as the boiled potatoes 
that contained no fat. These findings 
are interesting in the light of today’s 
discussions of fried foods digestibility. 


Why Lard is Superior 


To summarize, then, we have ten or a 
dozen excellent reasons for consider- 
ing lard a superior shortening. It has 
greater shortening power, it makes 
flaky pastry, it makes cakes preferred 
by a jury of consumers, it is considered 
the best shortening for bread by capable 
bread bakers, and it helps bring about 
success in innumerable other food 
products. It is economical and easy to 
use. 

Furthermore, lard has some unusual 
nutritive qualities; it is almost perfectly 
digestible; potatoes fried in it are as 
quickly digested as boiled potatoes; and 
lard is the best source of certain fat 
acids that the body needs but cannot 
make. Here, then, are ten or a dozen 
reasons why lard deserves a high place 
in your regard, reasons why you can be 
proud to advertise and sell high quality 
lard. 

But it does no good to make good 
lard, even though you know it is 
superior for all these reasons, as long 
as the lard stays in your own hands. 
Unless it leaves your possession and 
gets into the kitchen and bakeshop, 
these virtues are only theoretical. There 
is the weakest link in the chain, the one 
bridging the gap between your ware- 
house and the consumer’s kitchen. 


Handicaps to Overcome 


May I point out two factors, that, it 
seems to me, contribute to the weakness 
of this link? The first is the package 
that is almost universally used for re- 
tail lard, and the second is the lack of 
knowledge that generally exists con- 
cerning lard. 

The one feature of lard that I hear 
most complaint about from women is 
the extreme inconvenience of the car- 
ton. Whether we like it or not, home- 
makers are demanding more and more 
that their foods be packaged neatly and 
conveniently. 

Only the other day I saw potatoes, 
called “Temp-taters,” washed and 
scrubbed and packaged in a neat carton 
with a convenient handle, enjoying a 
good sale at a very good price, because 
this great modern urge for convenience 
was being taken into consideration. 
Coca Cola should be bought, according 
to the dealers, in the carton containing 
six bottles, because it is so easy to carry 
that way. More convenience appeal. 

To come a little closer home, women 
like to buy pork butts that are shaped 
uniformly and wrapped \ attractively. 
They like ham slices that are individu- 
ally wrapped because of their con- 
venience, attractiveness and sanitation. 
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Women universally like and are coming 
to demand convenience and attractive- 
ness in all the products they buy. They 
are leaving behind unpurchased the 
crackers in barrels, the cheese in large 
rounds, and the prunes in open sacks 
where the cat reposes. 


Our industry is aware of the trend, 
to some extent at least. You are offer- 
ing smaller units for sale; smaller hams 
and roasts to meet the demands of the 
smaller families of today. You are 
tendering your meat products so that 
less effort will be needed for cooking 
and chewing. Even sausage casings are 
going modern with tendering. 

But very little has been done to bring 
lard out of the wallflower class, dress 
it up in a modern manner and present 
it to Mrs. Consumer in a form that will 
appeal to her. It is still in the same 
carton it was in 20 years ago. 


Objections to Package 


I should like you to know just what 
it is that women do not like about the 
old fashioned carton. It is not merely 
that it is old fashioned; the objection 
is far more serious than that. Maybe 
a demonstration will show you better 
than words. Could I ask you, Mr. 
Schluderberg, to step over here and 
open this carton for me? It is one that 
has been opened and used from a few 
times in my home. Would you please 
get out a spoonful of lard and then 
close the container again? Now would 
you please do the same with this can 
of shortening ? 


It is hardly necessary to point out 
which of these containers is more 
convenient and attractive to use. The 
lard carton is inconvenient and messy. 
It is almost impossible to open this 
type of lard carton, get out some of 
the lard and close the carton again 
without getting lard on the hands, 
maybe even the table top, the clothes, 
and the refrigerator. This one is far 
ahead in convenience. I cannot blame 
a modern woman with a desire for con- 








FRIENDLY COOPERATORS 


Five old friends from “way back when” take advantage of the opportunity to get to- 
gether at the convention. SEATED, left to right, are Wilbur H. Turner, Heekin 
Can Co.; A. C. Schueren, Jim Vaughan Co., and William A. Eyler, Southern repre- 
sentative, Sayer & Co. STANDING, left to right, are Louis R. Hausman, New England 
representative of Sayer & Co. and Charles F. Dietz, sales manager. 


venience at any price for choosing this 
product. 


I am not saying that this type of 
container is the right one for lard, 
although it does embody the essential 
requirements: Ease of opening, ease of 
closing, ease of removing the contents 
down to the last spoonful, and reason- 
able assurance that the container can 
be used without getting the hands 
down into the fat. 


New Packages Developed 


I appreciate that the cost of using 
such a container for lard is considered 
prohibitive. I also appreciate there are 
many practical difficulties in the way 
of designing a satisfactory and inex- 
pensive container. Some progress has 
been made by one or two companies 
with the result that a container of this 
type is now on the market. It is easy 
to open, easy to close, and it keeps all 
the lard inside. (Shows new type carton.) 


THEIR SPECIAL INTEREST IS DOG FOOD 


Indicative of the rising importance of prepared dog foods for the nation’s canines was 
the special luncheon this year attended by directors of the dog food division of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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Unfortunately, only a small propor- 
tion of all the lard is being sold in these 
convenient containers. 

You may make an excellent lard; 
you may know how superior it is as a 
shortening; you may offer it for sale in 
convenient, attractive containers; and 
still your problem is not solved. There 
is still one missing link between you 
and the consumer. That link is edu- 
cation. Without education, or adver- 
tising if you prefer to call it that, 
Mrs. Consumer does not know very 
much about lard; in fact, she may not 
even know what it is, or that there is 
such a thing. 


Educate New Generation 


Her grandmother knew those things; 
why doesn’t Mrs. Homemaker of today 
know them? She does not know about 
lard because her ears are so full of 
radio voices telling her that there is 
no shortening equal to shortening X 
or shortening Y, for it is beautiful, 
creamy white, super creamed, or gyro 
churned, perfectly digestible, a true 
miracle producer. Her eyes see the 
same statements in every newspaper 
and magazine she reads, illustrated 
with pictures of pleased husbands with 
perfect digestions admiring a beautiful 
pie or cake just out of the oven. 


She is given generous samples of 
these shortenings and recipe books 
telling how to use them. Her daughter 
learns to cook in school with shorten- 
ing X or Y, given free to the school 
along with a generous supply of cook- 
books. What is the result of this tre- 
mendous program and the relative 
silence of producers of lard? The re- 
sult is a colossal ignorance about lard, 
what it is, how it can be used, and 
why it is a superior shortening. 

If some of the hydrogenated vege- 
table fats had the excelleht qualities 
possessed by lard, their manufacturers 
would capitalize heavily on them. Why 
are we so modest? 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
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DIRECTS THIRD SESSION ~— 
George A. Schmidt wielded the gavel dur- 


ing the third convention session on Tues- 
day morning. 


Thank you, Miss Swartz, for your in- 
formative message. 


Due to the nature of the next address, 
the Institute convention will go into 
executive session. Our next speaker 
needs no introduction. His name is 
known to all of you, and his ability as 
a packinghouse executive has been evi- 
denced on countless occasions in his long 
years of service to the company which 
bears his name and to the industry as 
a whole. His work, his counsel and ad- 
vice have been of invaluable aid to the 
Institute on scores of occasions. 


Mr. G. F. Swift, in his capacity as 
chairman of your Institute committee 
on public relations, has studied care- 
fully the matter of advertising of our 
product by the industry. His remarks 
represent the considered opinion of stu- 
dents of this subject. 

Mr. Swift made his recommendations 
as chairman of the committee on public 
relations regarding national advertising 
of meat. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:20 o’clock. 


October 24, 1939 


HE meeting convened at ten o’clock, 
George A. Schmidt, vice chairman of 
the board of directors, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Our first 
speaker this morning is C. A. Bur- 
meister. He is a regular and welcome 
visitor to conventions of the Institute. 
In his responsible position with the 
Division of Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
he is a recognized authority on one of 
the most vital factors in our business, 
the potential supply of live stock and 
meat. 





Packers to Have 
Greater Volume 
In Coming Year 





Progress and Supplies are 
Subjects at Third Session 








A. BURMEISTER: Seven years 
Cs. when I first had the honor of 
addressing your annual convention, this 
country was faced with one of the worst 
depressions in its history and livestock 
prices were the lowest in many years. 
The trend in livestock production was 
upward, however, because feed was 
plentiful and even relatively lower in 
price than livestock. As a preliminary 
part of my discussion at that time I 
outlined briefly the changes that had 
occurred in livestock production during 
and following the World War of 1914-18 
and the factors which caused those 
changes. 


Mention was made particularly of the 
effect of changes in feed production as 
a result of shifts in crop acreage, the 
decline in our export trade in hog prod- 
ucts, the decrease in the number of 
work stock which made larger supplies 
of feed available for production of meat 
animals, and finally the coming of the 
depression, which greatly weakened the 





MEAT FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


Prof. Sleeter Bull, associate professor of meats, University of Illinois, seen with E. D. 
Henneberry (center), president Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas., and In- 
stitute president Wesley Hardenbergh. 
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purchasing power of most consumers. 


In the intervening seven years since 
I first appeared before you this country 
experienced two of the severest 
droughts of record, which greatly re- 
duced the yield of feed crops and neces- 
sitated a tremendous curtailment in 
hog production and heavy liquidation of 
cattle numbers. Hog slaughter in 1935 
was the smallest in 25 years. 


Feed Favors Expansion 


In the last three years, however, feed 
crop yields have been more nearly nor- 
mal and the relationship of feed prices 
to livestock prices has been favorable 
for expanding production of livestock. 
Efforts to increase hog production were 
so successful this year as to cause con- 
siderable concern only a few weeks ago 
regarding the probable low level of hog 
prices this winter. Overnight, however, 
the outlook changed as a result of the 
beginning of another war abroad, and 
prices reflected the more optimistic feel- 
ing by a sharp advance. 

Although much of that rise has since 
been lost, opinion seems to be general 
that the outlook for the livestock and 
meat industry is much better than was 
indicated in early August. At this time, 
however, no one can forecast with any 
certainty how long this war will last 
or how it will affect the demand for 
meats here and in turn the level of 
livestock prices. 

In reviewing the evidence regarding 
prospective supplies of livestock I wish 
to say that there is not much informa- 
tion that I can give you that has not 
already been made available to you. 
The monthly livestock situation reports 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics have included complete an- 
alyses of all the data available regard- 
ing the 1939 pig and lamb crops and 
the number of cattle on feed. 

Monthly reports prepared by your 
Institute staff likewise have presented 
excellent analyses and interpretations 
of these data. In the various reports 
that have come to my attention and in 
discussions that I have had with those 
engaged in studying the situation I find 
a marked agreement in the conclusions 
as to the probable supplies of hogs in 
prospect. This unanimity of conclusions 
is strikingly unusual because heretofore 
there have always been considerable 
differences in the interpretations of 
these same analysts. 


Increase in Hog Slaughter 


As now interpreted, the pig surveys 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
last June indicate a prospective slaugh- 
ter supply of hogs under federal in- 
spection during the present marketing 
year of about 47,000,000 head. This is 
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an increase of 18 per cent, or slightly 
more than 7,000,000 hogs, over the num- 
ber slaughtered in the year which ended 
this last September. Such a slaughter 
would be slightly larger than the 5-year 
average prior to the drought year 1934. 
This estimate of 47,000,000 hogs for 
slaughter is based on an indicated pig 
crop for the entire country of about 
83,000,000 head, assuming that the fall 
pig crop is as large as was indicated 
by farmers’ intentions last June with 
respect to the number of sows that 
would be bred for fall farrowing. One 
development which may have caused 
some farmers to alter their plans since 
the survey was made last June was the 
unfavorable weather in the Corn Belt 
states West of the Missouri river, which 
reduced corn yields in that area. 


Shortage of feed may have caused 
Kansas and Nebraska farmers to breed 
fewer sows for fall farrow than they 
had originally intended. Nebraska, how- 
ever, does not produce many fall pigs 
and hog production in Kansas has been 
far below normal for several years be- 
cause of feed shortage. Consequently, 
any changes in plans in those states 
with respect to the fall pig crop would 
not materially change the 1939 pig crop 
for the country as a whole. 


A pig crop of 83,000,000 head is about 
equal to crops raised in 1931 and 1982. 
In each of the marketing years in which 
those crops were marketed and slaugh- 
tered the federally inspected slaughter 
of hogs totaled about 47,000,000 head. 
The geographical distribution of the 
1939 pig crop is somewhat different, 
however, from that of the crops of 1931 
and 1932 in that a larger proportion is 
outside of the Corn Belt. 


This may result in a smaller propor- 
tion of the total being included in fed- 
erally inspected slaughter than in the 
earlier years and thus make our esti- 
mate of 47,000,000 head too large. In 
view of the various factors that can 
affect the slaughter supply we probably 
should allow for a possible variation of 
one million head above or below this 
estimate. 


Western Corn Belt 


The geographical distribution of this 
year’s pig crop may be of interest to 
you, particularly if there are any 
marked differences as compared with 
other recent years. Since 1931 the pro- 
portion of pigs produced in the Western 
Corn Belt has: been much smaller than 
in the 10 years prior thereto. The pro- 
portion was especially small in 1935, 
1937, and 1938, due to the curtailment 
in production made necessary by the 
feed shortage resulting from droughts. 


Increased feed crops in 1937 and 1938, 
however, enabled Western Corn Belt 
producers to expand hog production 
considerably this year. The Western 
area in consequence has a somewhat 
larger proportion of the total crop than 
it did last year. Its proportion, however, 
is still far below that in the decade 
prior to 1932. In this area the 1939 pig 
crop is 20 per cent less than the pre- 
drought average of 1929-33, whereas in 





PREVIEWING 1940 SUPPLIES 


What to expect in livestock supplies con- 

stituted the important topic covered by 

C. A. Burmeister, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


all other regions it is much larger than 
average, especially in the Southern 
states. 

The increase over the average in the 
South Central states amounts to 51 per 
cent and in the South Atlantic states 
it is about 43 per cent. In the Eastern 
Corn Belt this year’s crop exceeds the 
average by 14 per cent. Most of the 
decrease in the Western Corn Belt is in 
the area West of the Missouri River. 
Corn production in this area has been 


below normal for several years and was: 


again below average in 1939. 


If the pig crop in the Western Corn 
Belt this year had been equal to the 
pre-drought average, and there had been 
no change in the other regions from the 
numbers actually raised, the crop for 
the entire country would have totaled 
90,000,000 head, or 7,000,000 more than 
the number indicated by the June sur- 


vey, and 6,000,000 more than the previ- 
ous record established since the first pig 
survey was made in 1924. 


Normal Seasonal Marketings 


Geographical distribution of the pig 
crop and the feed situation indicate that 
we might expect the seasonal distribu- 
tion of marketings this year to be about 
like the average of the last 15 years, 
if we exclude from our average those 
years when there were unusual condi- 
tions, such as drought and other factors, 
which resulted in a very abnormal 
seasonal movement of hogs to market. 


If our estimate of 47,000,000 hogs for 
slaughter proves to be approximately 
correct, and the seasonal movement 
should be about as we now expect it, 
the slaughter of hogs in each of the 
first two quarters of the current market- 
ing year would be slightly above 13,- 
000,000 head, and the seven-month total 
for October to April would range be- 
tween 29,000,000 and 30,000,000. 


This would leave about 17,000,000 to 
18,000,000 for the five months of May 
to September next spring and summer. 
These figures, of course, are only sug- 
gestions as to what might be considered 
as reasonable expectations based on 
past experience and the information we 
now have. Marketings during the last 
three weeks have been relatively small, 
indicating a tendency to take advantage 
of the present favorable hog-corn price 
relationship and feed hogs to heavier 
weights. This is likely to result in con- 
siderable concentration of marketings 
during December and January and may 
tend to make the supply in the second 
quarter slightly larger than in the 
first quarter. 

A distribution of marketings such as 
I have indicated would mean hog 
slaughter increases over a year earlier 
of around 13 per cent in the first quarter, 
28 per cent in the second, 21 per cent 
in the seven months October to April, 





EDITORIAL CONFERENCE 


Paul I. Aldrich (center), president and editor, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
discusses coverage of the convention with members of his staff. Left to right are 
A. W. B. Laffey, sales manager; J. B. Gray, associate editor; Mr. Aldrich; Richard 
von Schrenk, assistant to the president, and H. W. Wernecke, Eastern sales manager. 
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and 14 per cent in the last five months, 
May to September. 

Average weights of hogs slaughtered 
this year are expected to be about the 
same as in the past year and relatively 
heavy. The increased production of pork 
as a result of the larger number of hogs 
slaughtered will total about 900,000,000 
Ibs. or about 7 lbs. per capita. There 
also will be an increase of about 220,- 
000,000 Ibs. of lard of nearly 2 lbs. per 
capita. Not all of this increased supply 
of pork and lard will be available for 
domestic consumption, however, as it is 
expected there will be some increase in 
exports of these products. 


Storage demand for hog products this 
winter probably will be somewhat 
stronger than last winter, especially if 
there are reasonable prospects that the 
present war in Europe will continue for 
some time. The accumulation of pork 
in storage last winter was small in re- 
lation to the volume of hog slaughter. 
With better demand conditions in pros- 
pect and larger supplies of hogs for 
slaughter, the movement into storage 
this year is expected to be somewhat 
greater than in the previous year. 

Probable developments in export 
trade in hog products are most difficult 
to forecast at this time. It is much like 
trying to predict how this present war 
will be conducted and when it will end. 
Thus far there has been relatively little 


MEAT IS THEIR BUSINESS 


1.—Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Wilson & Co., and John W. Rath, 
president Rath Packing Co., engage in a 
confidential exchange of views. 
2.—Wilson & Co. executives J. D. Cooney 
(left), vice president, and Gerald Thorne, 
market research specialist, find something 
to smile about. 
3.—Easterners Max Matthes (left), presi- 
dent Wilmington Provision Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., expresses an opinion to W. C. 
Codling, vice president Albany Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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purchasing of hog products for shipment 
abroad since war was declared. 


At the outbreak of hostilities the 
British Food Ministry fixed pork prices 
at a level below prices in this country, 
but more recently it raised its schedule 
to a level more nearly comparable with 
prices here. If the war continues a year 
or more, it seems logical to anticipate 
that there will be a considerable in- 
crease in exports, especially those of 
pork. 


The situation with respect to exports 
is somewhat like that which prevailed 
in the previous war. The United King- 
dom is the principal pork importing 
country. In 1938 it imported 784,000,- 
000 Ibs. of bacon and hams, 72 per cent 
of which came from Denmark and other 
European countries. Canada and the 


United States supplied the other 28 
per cent, but this country’s share 
amounted to only 6 per cent. 


Last War Spurred Trade 


During the previous war period 
British imports of ham and bacon from 
Continental Europe were greatly re- 
duced and those from the United States 
and Canada were greatly expanded. The 
two latter countries furnished more 
than 85 per cent of the total taken dur- 
ing the period. Imports from Poland, 
and probably from other Baltic coun- 
tries, already have been cut off by the 
war. 


In time, if the war continues, hog 4 


production in Denmark and the Nether- 
(Continued on page 98.) 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


1.—Fred Krey, president Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. Krey, Mrs. J. F. Krey 
and vice president and general manager, 
J. F. Krey. The Kreys enjoyed the various 
phases of the convention. 

2.—Fred L. Waite, Omaha Packing Co., 
Chicago (right) with Mrs. Waite and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. W. Wernecke, and H. W. 
Wernecke, Eastern sales manager of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

3.—Mr. and Mrs. Emil A. Schmidt. Mr. 
Schmidt is president of Schmidt Provision 
Co., Toledo, O. 

4.—President Charlie Dodge of the Globe 
Co., with Mrs. Dodge and daughter, Rose- 
ann. 

5.—Ken Wolcott, Chicago representative 
of the Niagara Blower Co., with Mrs. Wol- 
cott and their daughter, Katherine. 
6.—Leonard J. Hantover, vice president, 
Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, with his 
bride. 

7.—Mr. and Mrs. William Greenhouse of 
Greenhouse Bros. and Finkelstein and 
Renee Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. They 
will soon be operating the Ralph Packing 
Co., too. 

8.—Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Price. Mr. Price 
was formerly vice president and general 
manager of Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, but retired a year ago. 

9,—Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Jaumann. Mr. Jau- 
mann is the Ohio representative of Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
10.—Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Denton, Milner 
Provision Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

11.—Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Jones. A year ago 
Mrs. Jones made her first convention ap- 
pearance as a bride. 

12.—Jim Driscoll, president Colorado Pack- 
ing Co., La Junta, with Mrs. Driscoll. 
13.—Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Bessems. Mr. 
Bessems is sausage superintendent of Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. 
14.—Robert Minton, secretary and general 
manager, Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., with Mrs. Minton. 

15.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Sparks, St. 
Louis, Mo. Harry buys lots of hogs for 
packers. 

16-——The “Old Timer” and his boss. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. W. Dieckmann. 


17.—G. A. Althaus, provision manager, 


Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, with Mrs, © 


Althaus. 


18.—Walter Best of Best & Donovan and 4 
Mrs. Best, well known among packers asa 


former Institute star. 


19.—Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Gilbert. Mr. | 
Gilbert is associated with Leon K. Manaster, ~ 


Detroit. 


20.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Hughes. Mr. 4 
Hughes is president of Hughes-Curry Packs © 


ing Co., Anderson, Ind. 
21.—Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gebelein, Balti- 
more, Md. 


22.—Mr. and Mrs. Fred Glaser, Glaser’s 
Provisions, Omaha, Neb., with R. A. 


Blumer, Midwestern representative of Syl- f 3 


vania Industrial Corp. (standing). 


23.—Baker Ice Machine’s Roger Sprague, 4 


with Mrs. Sprague. 


24.—Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Unger. Mr. Unger ‘4 
is sales manager of Karl F. Mogg, Imc., — 


Youngstown, O. 


25.—Mr. and Mrs. John J. Dupps and q 


daughter, Miss Ruth Dupps. 
26.—Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Hackworth. Mr. 


Hackworth is president of Florence Pack- , 


ing Co., Florence, Ala. 


27.—Howard R. Medici, vice president, The — 


Visking Corporation, with Mrs. Medici. 
28.—President C. E. Swenke 


29.—Mr. and Mrs. Karl Rein. Mr. Rein is 


St. Louis representative of The Preservaline ~ 
Co. a 


30.—C. B. Upton, vice president and gen- : 
eral manager of French Oil Mill Machinery 


Co., Piqua, O., and Mrs. Upton. 


31.—E. F. Dedloff, Detroit broker, with ~ 


Mrs. Dedloff. 


32.—Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Atkinson. Mr. 
Atkinson is president of Transparent Pack- — 


age Co. 


33.—Mr. and Mrs. EB. Floyd Forbes. Mr. © 


and Mrs. © 
Swenke, S. & J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 


Forbes is Pacific Coast director of the Insti- © 


tute of American Meat Packers. 


34.—Mr. and Mrs. Bill Durling and daugh- 


ter, Barbara. Bill is vice president of Wm. © 


J. Stange Co. 


35.—Max Chernis, president Boston Sausage - 


& Provision Co., Boston, and Mrs. Chernis. ~ 


a 
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lands probably will be curtailed because 
much of their feed supplies must be 
imported. Hog production in Great 
Britain and France also probably will 
be reduced to some extent. Under these 
conditions Great Britain probably will 
find it necessary to turn to this coun- 
try to obtain a considerable part of its 
pork supplies, since Canadian exports 
are already at a high level. Any esti- 
mate that we might make now, however, 
as to the probable amounts that Great 
Britain will take from us must be 
highly tentative. 

It is probable that our exports to 
France, Canada, and Cuba also will in- 
crease somewhat, but the total quantity 
taken will be much smaller than that 
going to Great Britain. It appears now 
that our total exports of pork for 1939 
will probably reach 135 to 140 million 
lbs., compared with 96,000,000 lbs. in 
1938. If the war continues through 
1940, total exports in that year might 
possibly reach 300,000,000 lbs. 


Little Expansion in Lard 


Some increase in lard exports also 
may be expected, but it is doubtful if 
the increase will be as large as that in 
pork, either relatively or absolutely. 
Great Britain is the leading foreign out- 
let for our lard and our exports of this 
product have been increasing each year 
since 1935, when they were extremely 
small. The total indicated for this year, 
however, is far below the amounts ex- 
ported annually prior to 1935. 


This country has certain advantages 
over most other countries with respect 
to supplying fats and oils to the British 
market if there are shipping difficulties 
and blockades. A large part of the 
vegetable oils imported into Great 
Britain is in the form of oil seeds from 
the East Indies, India, and Africa. Ship- 
ments of these products to Great Britain 
may be reduced, but a reduction in 
movement of vegetable oils to Europe 
might result in an increase in imports of 
these oil seed products into the United 
States. 

One development out of this war which 
appears to be a certainty is the termina- 
tion, at least for some time, of pork 
imports into this country from Europe. 
Our imports of pork in 1938 totaled 
about 52,000,000 Ibs., mostly hams from 
Poland, and during the first seven 
months of this year they amounted to 
32,000,000 lbs. Imports from abroad 
have practically ceased since war was 
declared. 


Cattle Slaughter Declining 


Cattle slaughter has been decreasing 
gradually since the record total reached 
in 1936. Cattle numbers have been in- 
creasing since 1937, following the re- 
duction of more than 8,000,000 head that 
occurred during and following the 
drought of 1934. The combined slaughter 
of cattle and calves under federal in- 
spection this year is expected to total 
about 14,400,000 head compared with 
15,268,000 last year and 17,042,000 in 
1936. The decrease this year has been 
mostly in cows, heifers, and calves, as 
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AT THE HEIGHT OF A FRIENDLY VISIT 


Jay C. Hormel (right), president Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., outspoken 
neutrality champion, and Mrs. Hormel exchange views with Frank A. Hunter, presi- 
dent Hunter Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


steer slaughter probably will be about 
equal to that in 1938. 


Present indications are that steer 
slaughter in 1940 may not be greatly 
different from that in 1939, but 
slaughter of other cattle and of calves 
may be reduced somewhat further. Most 
of the reduction in cattle marketings 
next year is likely to occur in the West- 
ern range and Great Plains states where 
cattle numbers were reduced greatly as 
a result of the droughts of 1934 and 
1936. If grazing and feed conditions in 
this region are near average next year, 
some expansion in herds is likely to 
take place. 

The number of cattle on farms in 
states East of the Mississippi river on 
January 1, 1940, is expected to be the 
largest of record, totaling perhaps 2 





MICHIGAN PACKERS 


M. E. Barkman (left), vice president Peet 
Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich., chats with 
Frank Stevens, treasurer. 


million head more than on January 1, 
1934, when the cattle population for the 
country as a whole was the largest of 
record. 


Unless a further expansion in cattle 
herds is to take place in states East of 
the Mississippi River in 1940, the num- 
ber of cattle marketed from that region 
next year would have to be considerably 
larger than the number marketed in 
1939. But any increase in marketings 
in this region probably would not offset 
entirely the decrease in marketings ex- 
pected in the Western States. 


More Grain-Fed Cattle 


The number of cattle to be fed for 
market this winter and next spring is 
expected to be somewhat greater than 
the number fed a year earlier. The in- 
crease will be in the Corn ‘Belt states 
as the number fed in other areas will 
be smaller. Most of the increase is ex- 
pected to be in the states East of the 
Missouri river, with the largest increase 
occurring in the Central Corn Belt. 
The small corn production in the area 
West of the Missouri river will restrict 
feeding in that section. Feeding opera- 
tions in nearly all of the Western states 
will be on a smaller scale than last year, 
but little change is indicated in these 
operations in Texas. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
from public stockyard markets into the 
Corn Belt during the three months, July 
through September, were 12 per cent 
larger than a year earlier and were the 
largest in 12 years. Records of direct 
shipments into six Corn Belt States dur- 
ing the same period showed an increase 
of 60 per cent and apparently there was 
also a large increase in direct shipments 
into other Corn Belt states. Poor range 
conditions in many of the Western states 
caused an early movement of range 
cattle. Shipments during the last three 
months of this year, therefore, may be 
little larger than last year. 


Marketings of grain-fed cattle during 
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the late winter and early spring of 1940 
probably will be larger than relatively 
small marketings of such cattle in that 
period of 1939. But during the summer 
and fall of 1940, the number of grain- 
fed cattle marketed may not be greatly 
different from the number marketed in 
that period this year. 


Expect Smaller Cattle Imports 


Imports of cattle this year were the 
largest for any year since 1919 and 
more than double those of last year. 
Mexico supplied the largest number of 
cattle, but they were mostly animals 
weighing between 200 and 700 lbs. Un- 
settled economic conditions and poor 
range conditions in Mexico, together 
with relatively high prices for cattle in 
this country, accounted for the rela- 
tively large movement from Mexico. 
Most of the cattle exceeding 700 lbs. in 
weight came from Canada and were 
permitted entry at the reduced rate of 
duty granted under the trade agreement 
with that country. 


Present indications are that total im- 
ports of cattle in 1940 will be smaller 
than imports this year. Unless there is 
another season of poor range conditions, 
there will be a tendency to hold back 
cattle in Mexico for replacement. Can- 
ada also probably will need to rebuild 
its herds in areas where droughts neces- 
sitated curtailment. Canadian prices for 
cattle also probably will be more favor- 
able in comparison with prices in this 
country, thus restricting exports from 
Canada. 


Beef Export Prospects 


Present indications are that the direct 
effects of the European war on the 
domestic cattle situation probably will 
be of only minor significance. It is not 
probable that any considerable volume 
of beef will be exported from the United 
States, although much was exported 
during the World War. The marked in- 
crease in exports in that period occurred 
chiefly because war-time shipping dif- 
ficulties resulted in a marked decrease 
in European imports of beef from South 
American countries and Australia. 

Some difficulties in shipping may be 
encountered in the present war, but a 
significant decrease in European im- 
ports of beef from Southern Hemisphere 
countries does not appear probable. 
Should any material reduction in this 
movement occur, it might be accom- 
panied by an increase in United States 
imports of canned beef from South 
America. 


The chief effects of the war on the 
United States cattle industry probably 
will be through: 


1.—Improvement in domestic demand 
for meats as a result of general in- 
creases in industrial activity and con- 
sumer income, only part of which, how- 
ever, will be an outgrowth of the war; 


2.—An increase in the foreign demand 
for hides; 


3.—Increased exports of pork, caus- 


ing total domestic supplies of meats to 
be smaller than they would otherwise be. 


BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


President Sig. Strauss 
(left) of Independent 
Casing Co. receives the 
congratulations of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief 
of the B.A.L., on the oc- 
casion of his 70th birth- 
day. 


Slaughter supplies of lambs during 
the fed lamb marketing season, which 
extends from December through next 
April, are expected to be larger than in 
the 1938-39 season. Most of the increase 
over a year earlier probably will occur 
in the first three months of the season, 
as the increase in the number of lambs 
fed will be mainly in the Corn Belt, 
where lambs are usually marketed be- 
fore March 1. ‘Relatively large numbers 
of Texas wether lambs probably will 
be carried over to be shorn next spring 
and then marketed as grass fat year- 
lings. 

The lamb crop this year was about 





TALKING IT OVER 


1.—General managers Lee Jackson, Spring- 
field Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., and 
Harry Reitz, Reitz Meat Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

2.—Paul Blanchard, vice president, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Charles R. Bergstrom, general manager, 
Alamo Dressed Beef Co., San Antonio. 
3.—Hugo Hildebrand, jr., Hildebrand Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O., with E. S. Byk, 

Berth. Levi & Co. 
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1 per cent smaller than the record crop 
of 1938. The decrease was largely be- 
cause of a marked reduction in the 
Texas crop. Present indications are 
that the number of lambs fed in the 
Corn Belt in the 1939-40 feeding season 
will be materially larger than in the 
previous season, but the increase there 
will be offset in part by some reduction 
in the Western states. Feed production 
in the Western area is short, especially 
in Colorado, and lamb feeding there 
probably will be on a reduced scale 
compared with a year earlier. 


Shipments of feeder sheep and lambs 
into the Corn Belt during the three 
months, July through September, were 
unusually large. The total movement, 
through stockyards and direct from the 
range, was probably between 600,000 
and 700,000 larger than in the same 
period last year. The heavy movement 
in the July to September period this 
year reflects the rather poor range con- 
ditions in the Western states. 


The movement during the last three 
months of 1939 is not expected to show 
as great an increase over a year earlier 
as did earlier shipments. California ap- 
pears to be the only Western state in 
which any increase in lamb feeding 
seems probable. All other Western 
states are expected to show decreases. 


Meat Total to Increase 


Last year there was a fairly large 
number of lambs fattened on winter 
wheat pastures in the Southern Great 
Plains, but because of drought condi- 
tions there appears little prospect of 
such pastures being available this fall 
and winter. Many of the lambs fat- 
tened on these pastures last year were 
of Texas and New Mexico origin. 
Feeder lambs from these states this fall 
probably will be sent to feedlots, but 
whether into the Corn Belt or to the 
Western states is not certain at this 
time. 

Summing up the prospects for meat 
supplies in 1940, total production will 
be materially larger than in 1939 and 
probably the largest since 1924. All 
the increase over 1939 will be in pork, 
as little change is expected in produc- 
tion of beef and lamb. The proportion of 
better grades of beef in total beef 
supply will continue large and perhaps 
be larger than in 1939. 

Although some expansion in exports 
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of pork and lard is expected, the abso- 
lute increase in production will be con- 
siderably greater than the increase in 
exports. The total supply of meats and 
lard available for domestic use, there- 
fore, will be larger than in any recent 
year. Imported supplies, however, will 
be smaller. 

On a per capita basis, the production 
of federally inspected meats, including 
lard, in 1940 probably will be about 
equal to the 1929-33 average, and will 
be larger than in any year since 1933. 
In 1935, the production of federally in- 
spected meats and lard per capita was 
only about 81 lbs., compared with the 
1929-33 average of 108 lbs. Production 
per capita in 1939 is expected to be a 
little over 100 lbs. 


Heavy Livestock Production 


The increase in total meat production 
since 1937 reflects chiefly the large pro- 
duction of feed crops in 1937 and 1938. 
Total feed supplies for 1939-40 will be 
abundant, and the supply of both*feed 
grains and hay per animal for 1940 will 
be larger than the 1929-33 average, but 
slightly smaller than last year. With 
feed supplies continuing large, a further 
increase in livestock production is in 
prospect for 1940. 

The increase in the number of pigs 
raised in 1940 probably will be mod- 
erate. If feed crops in the Western 
Corn Belt should be average or better, 
a substantial increase is likely to occur 
in the pig crop in that region. The num- 
ber of cattle on farms has been increas- 
ing during the last two years, and the 
number at the beginning of 1940, while 
smaller than the peak reached in early 
1934, will be larger than the average of 
the last 20 years. 


The increase in cattle numbers prob- 








ably will continue during 1940 and 1941. 
Despite the prospects for further in- 
creases in numbers during the next two 
years, cattle slaughter may not be re- 
duced much. Consequently, barring re- 
currence of severe drought, total meat 
production in the next few years will be 
at a level somewhat higher than that 
of 1939. 


Better Demand Indicated 


Improvement in general business in 
recent months has been reflected in 
some increase in consumer incomes. De- 
mand for meats as measured by quanti- 
ties sold and retail prices paid by con- 
sumers have been stronger than in the 
corresponding months of 1938. Supplies 
of meat and lard from federally in- 
spected slaughter moving into consump- 
tion during the first eight months of 
1939 were 6 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1938. All of 
this increase was in pork and lard as the 
disappearance of other meats was 
slightly less than a year earlier. Retail 
prices of hog products this year aver- 
aged lower than in the previous year 
while beef prices were higher and lamb 
prices on the average were at about 
the same level in the two periods. 


Consumer demand for meats in 1940 
probably will be stronger than in 1939. 
On the basis of the prospective increases 
in industrial activity and in incomes of 
consumers, the level of demand for 
meats in the coming year may be about 
equal to that of 1937. Improvement in 
demand may be most pronounced in the 
last half of next year. 


Foreign demand for pork and lard, as 
I have already indicated, also is ex- 
pected to be better in 1940 than in 1939. 
But the effects of the improvement in 
foreign demand on prices of livestock 


ANOTHER ED CLAIR DINNER 


E. T. Clair, president, Republic Food Products Co., Chicago, followed his long estab- 
lished custom of holding a stag dinner during the convention. Jerry Clair and his 
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father served as dual hosts at the dinner which was attended by more than forty guests. 
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SHE CAME ON BUSINESS 


No mere visitor was Miss M. Ryback of 

Philadelphia, who attended the convention 

as a representative of W. T. Riley, brokers 
of packinghouse products. 





will be much less important than the 
effects of increase in consumer demand 
in this country. This is due chiefly to 
the fact that, even with a rather sub- 
stantial increase in exports, the total 
domestic consumption will be equal to 
95 per cent or more of total domestic 
production. 


Prices Difficult to Forecast 


Experiences of the past have em- 
phasized forcibly the hazards of price 
forecasting with any great degree of 
accuracy. In view of the many uncer- 
tainties now confronting us, I deem it all 
the more hazardous to venture predic- 
tions now, but I presume some com- 
ments on probable prices are expected at 
this time. 

Hog prices are now nearly $1 lower 
than a year earlier, and in view of the 
larger supplies in prospect for this 
winter, it is probable that they will con- 
tinue to average below the level of last 
year until next spring at least, even 
though consumer demand continues to 
improve. The level of prices, however, 
will be somewhat higher than would 
have prevailed had the outlook not been 
changed by war. If the anticipated im- 
provement in domestic and foreign de- 
mand develops by next summer, prices 
may average higher then than in the 
summer of 1939. 

Cattle prices in 1939 averaged higher 
than in 1938, but current prices of the 
better grades of steers are below those 
of a year earlier while prices of the 
less desirable grades are higher. With a 
stronger consumer demand indicated for 
1940 and probably fewer cattle for 
slaughter, cattle prices next year may 
average slightly higher than in 1939. 
Relatively high prices for hides will also 
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tend to strengthen cattle prices. The 
competition from the increased supplies 
of pork on the other hand will tend to 
offset some improvement in demand. 


Grain-Fed Cattle Numerous 


With prospects for relatively large 
marketings of grain-fed cattle in the 
next six months, a material increase in 
prices of the better grades of slaughter 
cattle does not seem. probable, even 
though there may be some improvement 
in consumer demand. for meats. Hence 
it is possible that prices of better 
grades of slaughter cattle in the first 
quarter, and perhaps the first half of 
1940, may be below a year earlier. 

However, in the summer and fall of 
1940 prices of such cattle may average 
considerably higher than in the summer 
and fall of 1939. A considerable part of 
the prospective improvement in the de- 
mand for meats is likely to take place 
after the spring of 1940. 

With prospects for relatively large 
supplies of grain-fed cattle in 1940, to- 
gether with reduced marketings of cows 
and heifers, prices of the lower grades 
of slaughter cattle and of stocker and 
feeder cattle are expected to continue 
high in relation to prices of fed cattle. 


Demand to Help Lambs 


Effects of the increase in prospective 
slaughter supplies of fed lambs upon 
lamb prices will be offset largely by im- 
provement in consumer demand and by 
materially higher prices for wool. Lamb 
prices in the 1939-40 fed-lamb season 
may average higher than a year earlier. 
The seasonal increase in prices during 
the late winter and early spring prob- 
ably will be greater than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1939, as marketings 
in the last months of the fed-lamb sea- 
son probably will reflect the decrease in 
the number fed in the Western States. 


In conclusion, the prospects for 1940 
indicate a large increase in hog slaugh- 
ter and larger supplies of grain-fed cat- 
tle and fed lambs. Total supplies of beef 
and veal, however, are expected to be 
slightly smaller than in 1939 because of 
further decreases in slaughter of cows, 
heifers, and calves. 


Some improvement in consumer de- 
mand is expected because of increased 
industrial activity, and exports of hog 
products will be larger. The trend of 
livestock production is definitely up- 
ward, indicating larger supplies for 
slaughter during the next two or three 
years unless limited by unfavorable feed 
crop conditions. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Mr. Burmeister, for your well thought 
out and finely prepared statement. 

You will remember that yesterday 
afternoon we had an excellently pre- 
pared paper on lard which was pre- 
sented by Miss VeNona Swartz. Miss 
Swartz made a test on some cakes pre- 
pared with lard versus other shortening, 
and she would like at this time to give 
you the result of that test. 

MISS VeNONA SWARTZ: Those of 
you who took part in yesterday’s test 
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GLIMPSED HERE AND THERE 


1.—H. H. Ferguson (left), assistant sales manager, Kingan & Co., with Dale McCune, 


advertising manager. 


2.—Ben H. Rosenthal, president, Ben H. Rosenthal & Co., Dallas, chats with C. D. 

Berry, Southwestern representative, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 

3.—Sol J. Lupoff, sales manager, Mongolia Importing Co., in a studious mood with 

N. L. Hofmann, treasurer, Hofmann Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

4.—Buddies. Charles Trunz (right), vice president and treasurer, Trunz Pork Stores, 

Brooklyn, fraternizing with Edwin E. Schwitzke, assistant secretary. 

5.—St. Louis conventioneers George L. Heil, jr. (left), Heil Packing Co., and John 

E. Stephens, vice president and treasurer, Krey Packing Co. 

6.—Two of the Columbus, O., contingent were George L. Schmidt (left), president 
J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., and Fred Link, sausage foreman. 


will be particularly interested in the 
outcome. Cake No. 1 was made with 
lard and cake No. 2 with vegetable 
shortening. 

Apparently packers like their own 
products, because out of a total of 114 
tasters, 79 of you preferred cake No. 1. 
This was the one made with lard. Only 
81 preferred cake No. 2, the one made 
with vegetable shortening. Four of you 
could not choose between the two. 

Now, as to whether or not you could 
tell what fat was used—only 19 out of 
114 told me correctly which fat was 
used in both cakes. In other words, only 
19 could tell me that cake No. 1 was 
made with lard and cake No. 2 was made 
with vegetable shortening. Another 29 
told correctly which cake was made with 
lard, but they failed on the other one, 
and 26 were entirely wrong. We had 19 
entirely right, and 26 entirely wrong. 





Thirty-one would not attempt to tell 
which fat was used in either cake. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Miss Swartz. Evidently the result of the 
test does not seem to make anyone 
here feel sore. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: It is indeed 
a pleasure to me to introduce our next 
speaker to you. Mr. Hardenbergh has 
been actively engaged in giving helpful 
service to the members of the Institute 
for a great many years. Last year, as in 
preceding years, he took an important 
and effective part in industry matters 
in his capacities as vice president of the 
Institute and as director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations and Trade. 


This year, he appears on our program 
as the acting president of the Institute. 
His remarks on “Progress Through Im- 
provement” will be of genuine interest. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Hardenbergh Says 
Industry Has New 
Progressive Spirit 











CTING PRESIDENT WESLEY 
HARDENBERGH: Before taking 
to my topic, there are two things which 
I would like to mention. First, I would 
like to pay a personal tribute to the 
memory of William Whitfield Woods. A 
fairer, squarer, finer, kinder man than 
Whitfield Woods never lived, and his 
passing is a loss, not only to his friends 
and to this industry, but also to hu- 
manity. 

I want also to give you a little infor- 
mation about the registration at this 
convention. Before I came up to the 
platform, Mr. Files, who is in charge of 
the registration desk, furnished me with 
figures which he had hurriedly put to- 
gether, showing that the registration 
during the convention sessions on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Monday approximat- 
ed 1,600, which compares with a total 
last year of 1,400 for all days of the 
convention. Last year, we believe, had 
set a previous record in attendance. 


No Easy Road to Progress 


There is an aphorism which provides 
a fitting text to use in talking to a pro- 
gressive, hard-working industry such as 
this. 

I refer to the comment credited to that 
great American Thomas A. Edison, to 
the effect that genius is 99 per cent 
perspiration and 1 per cent inspiration. 

That text, it seems to me, fits the 
meat packing industry perfectly, for 
this business became the great industry 
it is today through hard work, perse- 
verance, persistence, and more hard 
work. 


There is no easy road to progress. 
The men who occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility in the industry today, the 
men who head the industry, made their 
way forward by working hard and think- 
ing hard and keeping everlastingly at 
it. It was, as I said, by hard work that 
the industry came to be the great indus- 
try that it is today, and it will be by 
hard work that further progress is 
made. To illustrate with an example, I 
am told that 16 years of laboratory 
work preceded the development of an 
improved process that recently came 
into use in this industry. 


New Spirit of Improvement 


I have been connected with the Insti- 
tute for 20 years. I have had opportunity 
to observe the industry during that 
period and to study it closely. I am 
aware of the difficulties of many kinds 
that have confronted you. I know that 
for several years the industry’s earn- 
ings have been inadequate. 

During the last year or two or three, 
however, I think I have noticed a new 
development, a highly promising de- 
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velopment. There is a new spirit abroad 
in the industry. It represents, in my 
opinion, a return to the pioneering spirit 
that developed the little cross-roads 
slaughterhouse of 70 or 80 years ago 
into the great industry we know today. 

This new spirit has manifested itself 
in various ways, but invariably it has 
centered around improvement—the im- 
provement of a method, the improve- 
ment of a machine, the improvement of 
a process, the improvement of a prod- 
uct. 

To become more specific: In just the 
last few years we have seen many mani- 





SUMMARIZES INDUSTRY PROGRESS 


Wesley Hardenbergh, new Institute presi- 
dent, points out significant recent develop- 
ments accomplished by the meat industry. 


festations of improvement. We have 
seen, for example, a new method of 
depilating developed and come into wide 
use. 


We have seen meat specialties devel- 
oped and merchandised vigorously and 
successfully. 


We have seen the ham business car- 
ried to new heights as a result of the 
tendering development. 


We have seen other developments of 
significance and of promise. 


More important still, here #nd there 
we see a packer at work developing an 
improved process or an improved ma- 
chine, or an improved product. Here, for 
example, we see one packer improving 
his sausage, there we see another im- 
proving his lard, and in another direc- 
tion a third packer improving the pack- 
age for his lard. 


Industry Improving Itself 


The industry is improving itself by 
improving its product and making it 
more efficiently. 

Research, experiment, study, per- 
sistence, perseverance, hard work—out 
of these are coming progress. 


And this, I submit, is a very sound 
way to make progress. Progress and 
profit come consistently to a business 
only by the application of sound princi- 
ples and skillful management and the 
constant improvement of methods and 
of product. The adage about the mouse 
trap is still true. So, too, with an in- 
dustry. No man or no agency can wave 
a wand over an industry and make it 
prosperous and easy to run, 


But an efficient industry, working 
hard, studying, experimenting, con- 
stantly striving to improve its methods 
and its products, is bound to get ahead. 

Better ham and bacon will chase 
cereal off the breakfast table; good lard 
will chase substitute shortenings out 
of the kitchen. 

But poor sausage won’t cut into cheese 
sales or build greater sausage volume, 
and poor lard won’t win the battle of 
the fats. 

The way to progress is through im- 
provement. 


How Can Institute Help? 


Now, how can the Institute be of 
service to the industry in its process of 
self-improvement ? 

There are many ways, we believe, if 
you will let us. We think we can do it 
on your purchasing; we think we can 
do it on your lard; we believe we can do 
it on many operating problems; we can 
help you better to know your costs; we 
can help you on your accounting prob- 
lems; we can help in dozens of different 
directions. 

Many member companies can effect 
great savings through their Institute 
membership — savings that in many 
cases, will more than equal the dues. 
We have had a number of members 
tell us that the savings they made as a 
result of their membership in the Insti- 
tute give them their memberships free. 
Some of these have been heads of fairly 
large companies, some have been heads 
of small companies. 


We do not mean to imply that every 
member can use every service of the 
Institute, but we are convinced that 
many more companies can make more 
effective use of the Institute than they 
are making now. Because of this con- 
viction, we urge all members to use 
the Institute more than they do. We are 
convinced that you can cash in on your 
investment in the Institue and we feel 
certain that, if you will make a serious 
effort to do so, you, too, will be con- 
vinced. 


What About Lard? 


I mentioned lard a moment ago. Per- 
haps we should talk about lard for a few 
minutes. There are several facts that 
are outstanding in the lard situation. 


First, there has been a tremendous 
shrinkage in the value of lard. Twenty 
years ago lard represented about 20 per 
cent of the aggregate value of the 
dressed hog, whereas today it represents 
about 10 per cent. In other words, the 
relative value of lard has declined by 
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about half in the last 20 years or more. 


Second, the decline in the export trade 
in lard has been a very important fac- 
tor in the decline in the value of lard. 
The peak of lard exports was reached 
in 1923 when we exported 39 per cent 
of our production. This year we export- 
ed perhaps 20 per cent of our produc- 
tion, and the proportion for the last 
few years has been only about 10 or 15 
per cent. 

Third, when sold in bulk to trade such 
as bakers, lard ordinarily sells at a 
level very close to that of the highly 
advertised vegetable shortenings, which, 
when sold in consumer units, at times 
bring from two to three times the price 
of lard. In other words, it seems prob- 
able that advertising pressure and 
clever merchandising, or factors such 
as packaging, play an important part in 
the competition among fats in consumer 
channels. 


Lard's High Consumption 


Fourth, the market for the highly ad- 
vertised shortenings is limited as com- 
pared with lard. For example, lard con- 
sumption this year will approximate a 
billion pounds, and probably will exceed 
a billion pounds next year. It is esti- 
mated that consumption of the highly 
advertised shortenings is considerably 
less than half of this figure. 


Fifth, it is true that there is some dif- 
ference in the quality of lard produced 
by various meat packers. However, 
there also are differences in the quality 
of different vegetable shortenings. For 
example, some time ago, when one of 
our member companies assembled a list 
of the vegetable shortenings that are 
sold, it found that there are more than 
200 of them on the market. These vege- 
table shortenings vary among them- 
selves. 


Sixth, lard has been given much at- 
tention during recent years in the lab- 
oratories of the Institute and of member 
companies. This careful research work 
has led to important improvements in 
manufacturing. 

Seventh, work in the Institute’s Lab- 
oratory and elsewhere has demonstrated 
clearly that lard has definite superiori- 
ties as a shortening, as well as other 
good qualities, which, as Miss Swartz 
indicated yesterday, our competitors 
would like to be able to claim for their 
products. 

With lard having all of these highly 
desirable qualities, with plentiful sup- 
plies available and in prospect, and with 
prices low, the question arises as to 
what the livestock and meat industry 
can do to promote use of lard. 


Standards for Lard 


Some feel that the adoption of indus- 
try standards for lard immediately 
would improve the situation. 

In this connection, it may interest you 
to know that more than 100 member 
companies have agreed to try out the 
Institute’s standards and are experi- 
menting with them. These standards 
were approved by the board of directors 





MOSTLY ABOUT MEAT PACKING 
1.—Don Smith, advertising manager, Wilson & Co., arouses a chuckle from D. J. 
Donahue, vice president, The Cudahy Packing Co. 


2.—East meets West as Al Smith (left), superintendent, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, swaps experiences with J. O. Snyder, superintendent, C. Swanston & 


Son, Sacramento, Calif. 


3.—Presidents J. W. Sartwelle, Port City Packing Co., Houston, and John L. Crocker, 
Crocker Packing Co., Okmulgee and Shawnee, Okla. 


4.—W. B. Smith (left), Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, Ill., and E. A. Schenk, 
former owner Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, O. 


last spring and taken to the membership 
in six regional meetings -in the East, 
South, and parts of the Middle West. 
Since, as part of this plan, the Institute 
has agreed to analyze free five samples 
of lard from each participating com- 
pany, we have had to make progress 
somewhat deliberately so as not to 
throw too much of a burden on the In- 
stitute’s analytical facilities. 

After the convention, the standards 
will be brought to the attention of the 
remaining members of the Institute and 
their participation in the program will 
be sought. Meanwhile, if any member 
company is interested in trying out 
the lard standards or in finding out 
about them, we shall be glad to supply 
the necessary information. We believe 
that every packer who wants to do so 
can readily meet the standards. 





CASING EXECUTIVES 


Vice presidents Martin D. Levy (left) and 
David A. Weill, Berth. Levi & Co., enjoy- 
ing the convention. 
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In connection with the mention of 
standards, it should be pointed out that 
there is no scarcity of lard of satisfac- 
tory quality. Practically anybody who 
wants good lard can get it. There is no 
denying the fact, however, that there 
is some poor lard on the market. It also 
is true that the housewife who gets a 
package of that poor lard becomes an 
excellent prospect on future purchases 
for some competitive shortening. 


We feel sure that the standards will 
be helpful in making lard a uniformly 
standard product, no matter where pro- 
duced, and that they will go a long way 
in removing from the market a certain 
percentage of poor lard that is hurting 
the entire production, and that they will 
rebuild confidence in lard. 


Advertising Lard? 


There have been suggestions that, as 
a means of improving the demand for 
lard, the industry should undertake a 
comprehensive advertising campaign. 
It seems to us that the standards which 
the Institute has brought forward will 
provide a satisfactory basis for such 
a campaign if the industry wishes to 
conduct it. They represent a necessary 
first step toward promotion. 


Although it is my own personal con- 
viction that the right kind of a campaign 
on lard would be beneficial, I think we 
should bear in mind that, even if under- 
taken, it might not prove immediately 
successful. It probably is expecting too 
much of advertising to believe that, if 
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the industry started an advertising cam- 
paign on lard tomorrow on a widespread 
scale, favorable results would be cer- 
tain to follow immediately. Advertising 
to be effective must be persistent and its 
value tends to increase as the advertis- 
ing is continued. 

In this connection, one need only con- 
sider the fact that probably more than 
$50,000,000 has been spent in advertis- 
ing one of the leading competitors of 
lard over a period of some two or three 
decades, and that approximately $12,- 
000,000 or more has been spent on an- 
other similar product over a period of 
a few years. 


Promotion Based on Standards 


Notwithstanding these considerations, 
there are grounds, in my opinion, for 
believing that, if the industry will. pro- 
ceed from the standards as a basis, the 
proper promotion of lard soon would 
more than pay for itself. Of course, 
anything done in this field should be 
considered in the light of the industry’s 
generai advertising and promotional 
policies and coordinated with them. 

However, even without a campaign 
the adoption of standards still will bene- 
fit the industry through improvement 
of the product. And further benefit will 
be accomplished if we all do our best 
to tell consumers everywhere the facts 
about the good qualities of lard and to 
keep on doing it until they are con- 
vinced of the merits of our product. 


Packers Not Defeatists 


There are some people who feel that 
packers are defeatists when it comes to 
lard. I don’t believe that is the case. 
There are a good many packers in this 
industry who have faith in lard and who 
are showing that they have faith in it 
by the way they make it and advertise 
it, and merchandise it. What is needed, 
and I say this with all deference, is for 
the whole industry to get their point of 
view and their faith and their aggres- 
siveness. I think the industry is headed 
in that direction, and that lard soon will 
be coming into its own. 

But lard is only one product of the 
meat packing industry. What about its 
major product? What about meat? 

Mr. Swift in his comments yesterday 
afternoon pointed out some compelling 
reasons as to why the proper promotion 
of meat must be considered. 

It is true that there has been no loss 
in the aggregate volume of meat con- 
sumed. The industry today handles just 
as much meat as it handled 20 years 
ago. But meanwhile there has been an 
increase of nearly 25 per cent in our 
population. The meat business hasn’t 
kept pace. The reason is not that people 
like meat any less than they did 20 
years ago. 


Industry Needs "Living Room" 


Over in Germany Herr Hitler has 
been talking about the necessity for 
“living room.” The American meat in- 
dustry needs “living room.” It needs a 
greater volume of business. Its maxi- 
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AT THE INSTITUTE OF MEAT PACKING DESK 


Mrs. E. A. Sutherland, assistant director, Institute of Meat Packing, University of 
Chicago, sells an operating book to a customer. 


mum capacity is much beyond present 
needs. Given a greater volume of busi- 
ness, a lot of the troubles which are so 
distressing to the industry today will 
disappear, to some extent at least. 

Obviously, some further steps must be 
taken by the industry in the not too 
distant future to expand the volume of 
the industry and make it and keep it a 
growing business. There is nothing that 
is more important. 

One helpful step can, and should, be 
taken right now to help put the meat 
business on the proper basis. 


Suggestions have come from two or 
three quarters that now is a good time 
for everybody in the meat industry to 
put forth every effort to hammer home 
the good qualities of meat; to remind 
consumers everywhere that meat is one 
of our best and most healthful foods; 
to utilize every opportunity and every 
means of thought communication, from 
slogans on letterheads to messages on 
the radio, to spread information on the 
merits of meat. And not only to do 
these things once, but to repeat and 
continue and keep everlastingly at it. 

If everyone in the meat industry will 


SHE’S. BEEN 
AROUND 
Miss Presco Trixie, es- 
corted by Selvyn Rubin, 
Pacific coast representa- 
tive of Preservaline, 
checks in at the conven- 
tion. She has traveled 
more than 200,000 miles. 


utilize every possible opportunity to sell 
the consumer on the good qualities of 
meat, the aggregate accomplishment 
will be unbelievably great. 

The Institute during the year to come 
will try to do its part in this work, and 
to be helpful to all members who want 
to do their part in hammering home 
the good qualities of meat. 


What of the Future? 


And now, in closing, just a few words 
about the situation confronting the in- 
dustry. 

Although we have not heard all of 
the speakers who will touch on the out- 
look, the picture before us is fairly plain 
in some respects, notwithstanding some 
of the present uncertainties. 


First, some increase in the meat sup- 
ply next year seems probable. 

Second, domestic buying power and 
consumption probably will increase 
somewhat. 

Third, the effect of the war is un- 
certain. Even in normal times, it is 
difficult to gauge the future accurately, 
and the war makes the task doubly dif- 
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ficult. If the duration of the war is 
short, one situation seems likely to 
prevail; if the war continues beyond a 
few months, a different situation seems 
likely to prevail. If the war continues 
over a long period, our exports of pork 
products perhaps will increase as Mr. 
McLean indicated yesterday, but there 
also is the possibility that produc- 
tion may outstrip the war demand and 
the further possibility that, if peace 
comes soon, meat supplies may be bur- 
densome. 

In view of these possibilities, cautious 
procedure ‘seems doubly essential. In 
this connection, the following comment 
by the president of one company which 
was quoted recently in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce seems highly sig- 
nificant: 

“For the last several years I have 
been working tooth and nail to get 
operations down to an economical basis, 
have been holding down inventory and 
waiting for a natural and general eco- 
nomic improvement in this nation’s 
affairs,” he said. “This summer there 
appeared to be such an improvement in 
view, and with the economies instituted 
it appeared that a normal rise and mod- 
erately profitable operation was possi- 
ble. All of these efforts have been made 
to appear infinitesimal by the deluge of 
inventory profits. 


“Furthermore, inventory profits are 
transient. They come and go. They 
represent a fluctuation in the quotations 
of things necessary for the day to day 
operation of the plant and whether 
prices go up or down we must maintain 
a minimum inventory. Therefore, I see 
in the inventory appreciation only the 
signs of later inventory depreciation.” 

Obviously, it is a year for cautious 
procedure and conservative operation, 
a good year in which to insure against 
unsatisfactory results through making 
every effort to realize profits out of day 
to day operations, without banking on 
speculative possibilities. 

If the industry will concentrate on its 
current business, and do the good job 
from day to day of which it is capable, 
starting on a sound basis from the very 
beginning of the year, the future uncer- 
tainties of today can be met easily as 
they come along, and the industry will 
profit from the protection of this policy. 

But caution and conservatism, it 
seems to me, should be our watchwords. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Our next 
speaker certainly needs no introduction 
from me. All of you know of his work 
in and for the industry in the past years, 
but there are some things, I think, 
which make it more important that he 
is a member of this industry. 

His ability as the executive head of 
a meat-packing company is known to all 
of us. His value to the community is 
evidenced, moreover, through his po- 
sition as president of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Ilinois, through 
his work as president of the Chicago 
Ass’n. of Commerce, and elsewhere. 

Oscar G. Mayer is to speak to us 
this morning on “Some New Develop- 
ments in Packinghouse Economics.” 





Meat Economics 
Advancing; More 
Study Is Needed 











SCAR G. MAYER. My interest in 
and admiration for the American 
meat packing industry increases with 
age, as I become more impressed with 
the important role which its unique 
policies and its courage have played in 
building the American livestock indus- 
try to its preeminent position in the 
world. Nowhere else in the world is 
there anything just like the American 
meat packing industry. The large scale 
beef operations in Argentina and the 
sheep operations of Australia and New 
Zealand are simple compared to it. 


Throughout Europe the meat business 





FIGURES DON’T LIE 


Oscar G. Mayer offered graphic evidence in 
his important discussion of new practices 
in packinghouse economics. 


is almost entirely in the hands of 
slaughtering retailers who use the 
municipal abattoirs, have no great in- 
vestment, and buy livestock only as 
they need it for their retail trade. They 
employ quick cures, make sausage of 
their trimmings and offal, and store 
practically no product. Their mode of 
operation is roughly comparable to that 
of our country butchers, and it reflects, 
of course, a per capita consumption of 
meat much smaller than in the U. S. A. 


Some of Its Services 


Contrast this setup, which prevails 
practically throughout the world, with 
the swing and dash of the American 
meat packing industry. It has main- 
tained a standing offer for the last 70 
years to take any and all livestock 
offered by any one at any time—for 
cash. It processes the 18 to 20 billion- 
odd pounds of livestock tendered it 
annually with the most advanced tech- 
niques ever developed anywhere. 

It distributes practically all the beef, 
veal and lamb and most of the pork 
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promptly to every city and village in 
the nation, while storing a part of the 
pork and lard in the winter season 
against the period of reduced produc- 
tion in the summer and early fall. 

The packer provides the farmers of 
the nation with their best cash market 
and accounts for the largest fraction 
(25 per cent) of the annual farm in- 
come. He converts their livestock into 
eminently usable consumer products 
and, as the farmers’ sales agent, obtains 
the best possible returns for them. He 
stores at the peak perhaps 1,250,000,000 
lbs., or $200,000,000 worth, of pork and 
beef products and thus takes from the 
farmer some of the risk of price de- 
clines. He sells the farmer’s meats to 
about 200,000 retailers for the daily use 
of 100,000,000 consumers. No industry 
touches the lives of the entire nation 
more intimately, and serves it more 
faithfully. 

Yet the economics of this unique in- 
dustry, the annual sales of which are 
seldom exceeded by any other in our 
nation, have not yet received the atten- 
tion they deserve. The subject should 
have occupied more good minds in the 
past, not only because of its importance 
to our national life, but because of its 
sheer fascination. Dilettante  sallies 
into this field by some people have not 
begun to satisfy this subject nor do 
it justice. The economic raw material 
is worthy of the attention of the best 
brains in the country, but it must be 
approached with scientific thoroughness 
and detachment. 


Principles from Practice 


So it happens that such principles 
as have been worked out in this infant 
science have been developed almost en- 
tirely by men in or closely associated 
with the industry. Our Institute has 
been helpful and will, I hope, be more 
so in the future, to the end that we 
packers may some day be able to say 
that the theory of our industry is as 
well established as the principles of 
structural mechanics or of electrical or 
chemical engineering. 


I think back with amusement and 
amazement at the mental hitching posts 
the industry used during my early years 
in the business. About this time of year, 
around convention time, the all absorb- 
ing question was: “What will hogs sell 
for next December?”—not what they 
were worth, but what they would sell 
for. Many hats were bet in the process. 
These bets were possibly the dominant 
factor in establishing the winter hog 
price level, for no packer relished losing 
a flock of $10 Stetsons and would prob- 
ably buy his hogs to protect his hat 
position. . 

Of course there were other factors 
at work, prominent among which were 
last year’s profits and the prevailing 
price of corn. To make this mental 
process clear to the younger generation, 
I have tried to express it in the form of 
an equation in Chart A (on next page). 

“X” stands for the number of hats 
bet, “Y” for the number of packer bet- 
tors. To this is added plus or minus 
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the square of last year’s results, divided 
by the price of corn. The square root 
is taken because it always looks impos- 
ing and acts as a binder. This was 
our sure-shot key to “what hogs would 
sell for next December.” It must be 
said in defense of this equation, pre- 
sented here in a lighter vein, that there 
were no pig surveys and buying power 
indices available in those days. 

In the early 20’s the Institute pushed 
us into other channels. Under the stim- 
ulation of the late and deeply lamented 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, we packers found 
ourselves, about 1923, giving a series 
of weekly lectures to capacity audiences 
at the University of Chicago on various 
aspects of the meat industry. Since 
there was at that time only one 20-year 
old book on the industry, we were liter- 
ally forced to use our own heads to 
find something to say to our audiences. 


: These lectures embodied the first halt- 
ing attempt by the industry to give 
expression to some of its first prin- 
ciples. These studies have been con- 
tinued, though not as diligently as many 
would like to see. There are still too 
many of us who look back furtively to 
the good old hat days. But a number 
of important economic truths are now 
pretty well accepted and form an im- 
portant foundation upon which to build 
new truths as yet unknown or only 
partly discovered. 


Uncheckable Flow of Perishables 


One of our earliest economic dis- 
coveries was that we deal in a perish- 
able flowing through our plants in an 
uncheckable stream. While we can dam 
a part of this flow for a period of 
months, the overwhelming proportion 
(from 75 to 80 per cent) is and must 
be sold and eaten within a week or 
ten days. 


Next we note that the industry has 
no control over its supply of livestock, 
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CHART A.—HOG-HAT FORMULA 


which is in the nature of a crop in- 
timately related to the corn crop, of 
which it is a sort of sublimation. Here 
we stand in contrast with that large 
group of industries which acquire their 
raw material in accordance with their 
ability to sell, like the aspirin maker, 
who undoubtedly attunes his raw mate- 
rial purchases to the national headache. 

We cannot regulate or even predict 
the flow of livestock to market, because 
each of the 6,000,000 livestock farmers 
of the country markets his stock when 
he pleases—and also because livestock, 
in contrast to all other crops except 
poultry, may be marketed in any stage 
of maturity. 


In Uncontrolled Supply 


Meat and livestock must therefore be 
defined as “perishables in uncontrolled 
supply,” which economists (and meat 
packers, too) say must be sold for what 
they will bring. “Uncontrollability” is 
really the important distinction. Bread 
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is a perishable, but it is stable in price 
because it is produced only as needed— 
it is in controlled supply. So are bottled 
milk, a ham sandwich and many other 
food items. 

Perishables in controlled supply are 
in an economic sense not perishables at 
all, but partake of the economics of 
non-perishables. But meat is like straw- 
berries or fresh vegetables in that its 
price level must be such that the capri- 
cious supply moves into consumption 
before spoilage sets in. 


Quantitative Demand Elastic 


The next point of economic interest 
is that meat enjoys a highly elastic 
quantitative demand. Here it again 
contrasts with bread, which people buy 
in rather stable quantities irrespective 
of its price. For lean meat the appetite 
and need of the American people has 
apparently never yet been satisfied. We 
packers know that they will eat all they 
can lay their hands on, and that if the 
price were somewhat too low they would 
eat up all the meat in the land. A rela- 
tively slight reduction in meat prices 
has a promptly stimulating effect upon 
demand; contrariwise, price advances 
progressively tend to reduce consump- 
tion. 

In other words, the American house- 
wife buys as much meat as she can 
afford; she buys it not so much by the 
pound as according to the money in 
her purse. Her buying power deter- 
mines the price obtainable and in turn 
determines what the packer can pay 
the farmer for his livesteck. With a 
perishable in uncontrolled supply, it all 
works back from the consumer, not the 
other way round, as some people are 
wont to think. 

The interesting relationship between 
buying power and meat prices is one 
of the newer discoveries in meat pack- 
ing economics. Up to five or six years 
ago it received no recognition that I 
can remember in the discussions of the 
industry. (It first came to my attention 
some six years ago through the medium 
of a table compiled by Mr. Adolph Bau- 
man and published in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. ) 


An Important Discovery 


In my opinion it is easily, from a 
practical standpoint, the most impor- 
tant economic discovery thus far made 
in our industry, which now awaits only 
sound application. If properly used, it 
should, like all truths, help packer, 
producer and consumer to a pleasanter 
and less hectic meat-wise existence. 


It is indeed an interesting fact that 
over the last 14 years (1925-38 inclu- 
sive) the retail value of meats and lard 
as estimated by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers has hovered with 
surprisingly small variation around 
5 per cent of the realized national in- 
come (as computed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board). The 
actual average was 4.88 per cent with 
most years very close to the average. 
These data are presented graphically in 
Chart 1. It should be noted that the 
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wholesale values of meat and lard real- 
ized by the meat industry also fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits around a 
definite percentage of the realized in- 
come. 

Just why consumers are in the habit 
of spending about 5c out of each dol- 
lar of their income for meat and lard 
has not yet been authoritatively ex- 
plained. I should like to see some one 
bring in the answer. But for our pur- 
poses today it is sufficient that it is so. 


Meat Price Equation 


It opens up interesting statistical pos- 
sibilities for our industry, which not 
many industries can boast, for it per- 
mits straight use of the equation: 


pet. of national 
buying power 


meat supply 
in developing appraisals for the indus- 
try. The equation analyzes into two 
components: (1) that meat and live- 
stock prices vary directly as buying 
power and, (2) inversely as supply. 
When both work together the answer 
is the resultant of the two forces. 


The interesting, almost uncanny oper- 
ation of these two components is graph- 
ically shown in Chart 3. 


It will be noted that during the years 
1925 to 1930, with buying power and 
supply remarkably stable, meat prices 
show practically no change. From 1930 
to 1933, a precipitate decline in buying 
power took place while meat supplies 
remained quite steady. The equation 
would, under these conditions, require 
prices to move directly as buying power, 
which they certainly did. 

In 1934 the factor of reduced supply 
took hold, which coupled with rising 
buying power, moved meat prices up 
sharply. Since then we have had a 
most interesting interplay of rising and 
falling buying power and supply, each 
infallibly exerting its influence. There 
could be no better illustration of the 
operation of an economic law than this 
chart. 


=price. 


Since the meat industry’s percentage 
of the national income is practically 
constant, the money income available 
to it is predictable to the extent that 
the national income can be forecast. 
Thanks to the ever improving work of 
federal and other statistical agencies, 
predictions as to probable buying power 
are becoming better all the time. 


Supply Figures Accurate 


And on the supply side some truly 
remarkable work has been done by the 
federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in recent years. With tens of 
thousands of reports by crop reporters 
and rural mail carriers and with expert 
allowance for understatement, the bu- 
reau has predicted federal hog slaughter 
with surprising accuracy during recent 
years. 

In the hog year just ended the bu- 
reau’s prediction of 40,000,000 head 
made last January was correct to within 
less than 1 per cent. Similarly the 
estimates of cattle, calf and lamb 
slaughter have been quite dependable. 
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This equation simply means thats 


(1) Price varies directly as buying power 


(2) Price varies inversely as supply 
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By placing the above data into the 

equation pet. buying power 

supply 

competent statisticians have been able 
to compile appraisals of livestock and 
product values which are a distinct 
guide to executives. The work is usually 
done with so-called index figures which 
are simply percentages of previous base 
figures and easier to work with because 
they permit ready comparisons. 

Thus, using these indices, it may be 
said for illustration that if next year’s 
buying power index is 10 per cent higher 
than that of the year just ending, and 
supply is 20 per cent greater, then by 
dividing 110 by 120 a price index of 
91.6 is obtained, indicating that under 
this set of conditions prices would have 
to come down 8.4 per cent to move the 
greater supply into consumption. If 
buying power moved up by the same 
percentage as supply, no change in price 
would occur. 

A corollary of this reasoning would 
be the following: Since the meat packer, 
and through him the livestock producer, 


= price, 


can capture each year only a given per- 
centage of the national income, in- 
creased buying power, i.e., greater in- 
dustrial or urban prosperity, is the 
automatic but only formula under which 
producers can obtain greater total in- 
come from their livestock. Too much 
emphasis has been placed on price in 
recent years while total income has been 
overlooked. 


Curtailment of meat supplies will 
bring about higher prices to be sure, 
but under application of the economic 
formula above mentioned, it cannot in- 
crease the farmer’s total income from 
livestock, for this is dependent upon 
national income. Restriction of agri- 
cultural production may rather work in 
the direction of diminishing the farm- 
er’s income by cutting down activity in 
the agricultural processing, transporta- 
tion and related industries, thus re- 
ducing buying power. 

Harking back briefly to 1932 and 
1933, the drop in hog prices to around 
344c per lb. was not due to excessive 
supplies, but to the fact that the na- 
tional income tobogganed to 38 billion 
from around 80 billion in 1929. Had 
national income remained up, this hog 
crop would have sold for around 7c 
per Ib. 


Appraised Values vs. Price 


Price appraisals for different meats, 
such as beef and various cuts of pork, 
have been worked out by expert statis- 
ticians associated with the industry. 
These appraisals simply indicate what 
livestock and various meats are worth 
on the basis of existing purchasing 
power. 


In point of fact, meats seldom sell 
at their appraised values, but if prices 
are definitely above the appraisal for 
any length of time, it means that they 
will probably fall correspondingly be- 
low their appraisal to move the accumu- 
lation resulting from a price structure 
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higher than public buying power could 
support. The converse situation obtains 
when the price structure is lower than 
appraised. 


The formula and the data at hand 
today leave a packer little excuse for 
still working with the classic hat form- 
ula. Why does the federal government 
go to the trouble to give us pig surveys, 
livestock on farms, buying power in- 
dices and all manner of supporting 
statistics if we do not assemble them 
into a working formula for the benefit 
of the livestock industry? 


Sharp Fluctuations in 1939 


That we are not yet “hep” to our 
tools could not be more eloquently 
proved than by the hectic packer year 
just ending. This year presents per- 
haps the most surprising price fluctua- 
tions ever witnessed in the industry in 
the face of stable buying power con- 
ditions, and in spite of the most accu- 
rate livestock predicting ever done by 
the federal government. 

Purchasing power for the year- was 
appraised to support an average hog 
level of about 7c per pound at Chicago. 
As Chart 4 shows, hog prices were much 
above this level for the first five months 
of the current meat packing year, dur- 
ing which almost half of the hog crop 
was handled with terrific cutting losses. 
When it was finally realized that there 
simply wasn’t enough buying power to 
support the meat price level, a severe 
reaction set in and carried prices much 
below the appraisal line before demand 
could again be revived to accept the 
stocks which should have been con- 
sumed during the winter months. 

By August this situation was finally 
corrected and prices began to recover. 
In September the opening of the war 
brought a further rise, which, however, 


is extraneous to the case. The point is 
that over-appraising, or rather not 
bothering to appraise, the value of last 
year’s hog crop caused the price of hogs 
to fluctuate from a top average of $8.00 
in February to a low of $5.00 in early 
August. They were “worth” about $7.00 
all the time, and had they been bought 
at around that figure, many a headache 
and balance sheet would have been 
saved. 


Speculative Interest Lags 


After March, when the industry be- 
gan to experience the tremendous in- 
ventory losses due to its declining price 
structure, a feeling of depression spread 
through it. Every jobber and retailer 
went on a hand-to-mouth basis; the 25 
to 50 million lbs. of product normally 
“invisible” as jobbers and retailer stocks 
were left “in the show case” in packers’ 
stocks, adding to the confusion; specu- 
lative interest in all meats and lard 
practically ceased. 


Hedging pressure in lard, our only 
Board of Trade commodity at that time 
(bellies have since been reinstated) met 
no corresponding speculative demand 
and forced that article to new low levels. 
During this entire period of intra-in- 
dustry confusion, buying power re- 
mained practically stationary at an in- 
dex of about 70. 

The year just passed brought added 
difficulties because of the adjustments 
necessitated by the tremendous increase 
in the quick curing of hams. In a way 
this change may be likened to that ex- 
perienced by the auto industry when 
Duco reduced the painting time of cars 
to days instead of weeks. 

We now find hundreds of jobbers, 
smokers and boilers curing the hams 
and picnics they formerly bought cured 
from packers. The situation is undoubt- 
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CHART No. 5 


edly here to stay. With green meat sales 
taking the place of cured, the packer 
must watch his hog cut-out with added 
care. There is no chance to recoup a 
loss out of a sold ham. 


Light Bellies Discounted 


Another unusual phenomenon was 
brought to light in the revolutionary 
year just past. During practically all 
of my experience in the industry the 
light belly (the raw material for choice 
bacon) was cock of the walk. It gener- 
ally sold for from 2c to 4c over the ham, 
and much over picnics. For most of this 
year choice bellies have sold greatly 
under hams and even picnics, and 
packers have been non-plussed by this 
amazing change. It constitutes a new 
economic problem for which the answer 
must be sought. 


Adolph Bauman, statistician to the 
packing industry, has advanced the 
theory that from the standpoint of price 
behavior, bacon must be classed as a 
member of the fat group of meats, for 
it is 60 to 80 per cent fat. This/fat 
group includes also D. S. bellies, fat- 
backs, jowls, plates and lard. These 
products were more heavily produced 
this year on account of the increase 
in the corn crop and in hog numbers. 
But reduction in price did not produce 
the corresponding increase in demand 
characteristic of the lean meat group 
(which comprises beef, veal, lamb, fresh 
pork, hams and picnics). 

Failure of the fat group to respond 
to price reduction is explained by the 
fact that the human physiological de- 
mand for fat, while very insistent up 
to a certain point, is not highly elastic. 
Housewives do not use much more short- 
ening everf though the price goes down. 
Demand for edible fats in the United 
States has remained right around three 
billion pounds per annum for the last 
six years—the deficiencies in domestic 
supply being made up by importation. 

If the fat group is in inelastic de- 
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mand as compared to lean meats, the 
industry must acclimate itself to the 
economic fact that articles in inelastic 
demand are relatively unresponsive to 
price changes. That this may well be 
true is indicated by the failure of the 
fat group to respond this year to price 
reductions much greater than seemed 
warranted, as shown in Chart 6. What 
this situation has in store I will not 
venture to guess. 


It is possible that public education 
by the industry to the many superiori- 
ties of well made lard would benefit 
that commodity and with it the entire 
fat meat group. Lard is still by far 
the most used shortening agent, ac- 
counting for almost one-half of the 
consumption, but in the last 10 years it 
has been pushed somewhat out of the 
public consciousness by the vigorous 
publicity given vegetable shortenings. 

I was prompted to present this paper 
because I feel that this world belongs 
more and more to the scientist and the 
engineer, the groups which study basic 
laws to find the best way to get things 
done. The meat industry must seek out 


Survey of Prospects and 
Election Close the Sessions 


October 24, 1939 


E meeting convened at 2:15 o’clock, 


Chester G. Newcomb, vice-chairman 
of the board of directors, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Our first 
speaker this afternoon, Wallace B. Don- 
ham, is dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard 
University. Dean Donham has been con- 
nected prominently with the affairs of 
business since the first World War. He 
was selected as dean of the Graduate 
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EAN DONHAM: Your chairman has 
already explained in his remarks 
that I am going to borrow from every- 
body that I can borrow from. 
The title of my remarks is “The Gen- 
eral Business Situation and Outlook.” 
Business is better. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. I have an 
old aunt who looks around on a cloud- 
less day with perfect temperature and 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK ANALYST 
Dean Wallace B. Donham, Harvard Uni- 


versity, recommends enterprise and mod- 
ernization as prosperity keystones 


war, if possible, because of the existence 
of government controls that it would 
bring about; because of the price malad- 
justments that it would bring about; 
because of the industrial maladjust- 
ments that it would bring about; be- 
cause we would have high taxes during 
the war and inevitably higher taxes 
after the war; because of the social dis- 
integration of this nation that would 
be brought about by the maladjustments 
of a great war. 


We have been living for 10 years, 
12 years, 15 years, and 20 years through 
maladjustments following the other 
great war. I think it is of very first 
business importance, but I think it is 
of even greater social importance, that 
we should stay out of this war, and 
have at least one strong democracy at 
the end of the war to preserve freedom 
on the face of the earth. 


Keep Business Normal 


I see dangers in the present situation 
with war abroad, and I urge Ameri- 
can business men that they keep their 
business as normal as possible in the 
sense that they keep it as nearly ad- 
justed to peace-time effectiveness as 
possible. I urge that where abnormal 
activities are undertaken, beyond the 
reasonable bounds of the facilities 
needed for national defense, that the 
financing be watched very carefully so 
that there may not be a financial col- 
lapse following war-time profits. 


So, I start with the statement that I 
think we should keep out of war our- 
selves, and that we should keep our 
business thoroughly in hand, make our 
contacts on a basis which will not in- 
volve us too heavily when peace once 
more returns. Even in this troubled 
world of ours, there is a lot more peace 
time than there is war time. 

I urge American business to watch 
commodity speculation, particularly raw 
commodity speculation. I have heard 


what seems to me to be too much em- 
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phasis placed on the analogy, the com- 
parison of conditions at the time of the 
last war. I find too few people aware of 
the fact that after the last war, and 
particularly in the ’20s, there was a 
marked commodity revolution affecting 
almost all the great commodities. 


Revolution in Commodities 


Chemistry came in with numerous 
substitute raw materials. The war 
built up the chemical industry. New 
copper mines were discovered all over 
the earth and brought into production. 
New methods, particularly flotation 
methods, increased production of copper, 
so that copper is in nothing like as 
strong a position, market-wise, as at the 
time of the last war. I think it is very 
far from the time when the copper sit- 
uation can be considered normal. 


The same is true of lead—new mines, 
flotation process; of zinc, development 
of electrolytic processes, of new mines, 
and then of the flotation processes; 
dredging for tin all over the tin mines of 
the far East, modern smelting instead 
of primitive smelting, and new sources 
of supply. 

Over half the silver at present is 
produced as a by-product of baser 
metals, and production does not ex- 
pand on demand for silver, but as out- 
put of baser metals is expanded. Other 
factors are control by the government 
of prices through which purchasing 
is limited; exportation of silver from 
China and India, at times well in excess 
of annual production; and again, the 
flotation process. 

Germany and other countries went 
into air-fixation of nitrogen during the 
war as a military matter; all the im- 
portant countries now are in the nitro- 
gen-fixation game as a military measure 
with government control and govern- 
ment subsidies. Chile is flat on its back. 


In oil, the opening of the Texas fields 
is a factor, as are new methods of 
finding wells, pro-rating, state and 
federal legislation and conservation. 


In rubber, as the price was carried up 
to absurd heights, Chinese junks pa- 
trolled the islands of the Pacific where 
rubber could be grown and peddled 
rubber seeds. Native rubber, which is 
a by-product of making a living on 
tropical ground, is now putting the 
plantations out of business and syn- 
thetic rubber is coming in to put a new 
top on the price of rubber. 


In raw sugar, beets were driven out 
during the great war. After the war, 
protective tariffs and subsidies were 
used to restore the cultivation of beets. 
Cuban, Hawaiian and Philippine produc- 
tion was overstimulated. Government 
control was established through tariffs 
and through limitation of output. 


There was tremendous expansion in 
cotton with new methods of production, 
price control and loans which put the 
price up to an artificial level. Output 
has expanded in South America, India, 
Egypt, and the far East until three 
years ago, instead of having 64 per cent 
of the production of cotton on the face 








of the globe, this country produced one- 
third. 

In hides a somewhat different situa- 
tion prevails. Cattle population is lowe: 
than it was but there has not been much 
technological change, except at later 
stages, and no revolutionary increases, 
Substitutes are not yet established for 
raw wool and there has been no great 
change in the agricultural problem of 
raising sheep. 

There has been worldwide expansion 
in wheat production. Cattle ranges have 
been converted to wheat-growing and 
combines adopted. Both Argentina and 


(Continued on page 112.) 





THEIR JOB IS SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY 


These packinghouse brokers, all in Chicago, 
are widely known in trade circles. 

1.—This pensive looking person is W. T. 
Bresnehan, of John W. Hall, Inc., who 
dropped in to look the convention over. 


2.—Part of the personnel of Odell & Whit- 
ting. Left to right—Gordon B. Austin, 
Geo. W. Whitting and Bernard J. Odell. 


3.—Irvin A. Busse, Packers’ Commission 
Co., converses with an invisible friend. 
4.—Principals of Sunderland & DeFord. 
Left to right, Harold DeFord, George 
Sunderland and James Mercer. 

5.—D. J. Gallagher (second from left) 
with his co-workers. At Mr. Gallagher’s 
right is Joe Walsh and on his left, Ray 
Norris and Frank Landy. 

6.—The Hess-Stephenson group with Stan- 
ley Hess on the left, J. R. Stephenson 
(center) and Ed Hess. 


7.—The happy looking person seated is 
Lacy Lee of Lacy Lee, Inc. On his right is 
Dayton Ivins, and on his left Claxton Lee. 
Charles Lee (rear) was a guest. 


8.—E. G. James and the staff of E. G. 
James Company are caught in a happy 
mood. Seated (left to right) are Mr. James, 
Joe Steger, Samuel D. Barliant and Ray T. 
Williams. Standing (left to right) Clay 
Hudson, Ted Williams, Blair Adams, Mil- 
ton J. Mackin, Bob Johnson and Joe 
Duschinsky. 

9.—Members of the staff of J. C. Wood & 
Co. were snapped with some of their guests. 
In the front row (left to right) are Roy S. 
Monson; Fred S. Burrows; Michael Bren- 
nan of the Columbia Warehouse Co.; and 
Robert Burrows. Rear (left to right) are 
Wm. F. Etz, Wilson & Co.; J. K. McKen- 
erick; Al Wallmo, Oscar Mayer & Co.,Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Wm. Richmond; H. L. Mac- 
Williams, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Detroit; Ted Broecker, Klarer Prov. Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; Fred Gunkel of Oscar 
Mayer at Madison; and Walter Burrows 
at far right. 


10.—George W. Beman, Chicago broker, 
visits with some of his friends. Left to right, 
W. Louis Balentine, Balentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. Beman, Jeff Gilreath 
of the Balentine Co., Earl Morse (seated), 
Agar Packing & Provision\Co., Chicago; 
and E. T. Nolan of THE .NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 
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Canada greatly increased their acreage. 
Is it any wonder that our wheat farmers 
have a problem? 


Doubts Permanence of Rise 


I doubt the permanence of the spurt 
in raw material prices that has come 
since the first of September, except for 
two products that seem to be in a 
stronger position than the rest, namely, 
hides and raw wool. 

Governments have tried through tar- 
iffs, import restrictions, and subsidies; 
business has tried through cartels and 
trade combinations; governments have 
tried through monetary policies; gov- 
ernments have tried through control 
of acreage. All efforts to cure the raw 
material situation have been hopeless. 
None of them, I think it is fair to say, 
has been a success. Chile tried and 
failed; Brazil tried and failed. One 
country after another has tried and 
failed to control this revolution in com- 
modities. So I urge you not to specu- 
late too wildly in commodities. . 

One of my daughters was taking a 
lesson from a professional golfer. He 
said she had better play a round with 
him. On the third hole she said to him, 
“Will you have a cigarette?” He said, 
“No, no. I'll wait until the fourth. 
There will be a following wind.” I 
would wait until the fourth. I think 
there will be a following wind. 


Business Profits Needed 


I believe one of the great calamities 
of the last 10 years in America has been 
the lack of adequate business profits. 
If there had been proper and non-exces- 
sive profits in the last six or seven years, 
our unemployment would be much less 
than it is and we would be in much bet- 
ter shape. 


And yet, I warn against unnecessary 
price increases in finished goods. I urge 
you to seek your profits through volume. 
This country has been a great industrial 
nation because its business men have 
produced more per hour of labor con- 
stantly and sold it at lower prices in 
spite of rising wages. 

I believe we should not get the cart 
before the horse. We should not do 
what seems to have been done a couple 
of years ago—make too rapid and un- 
justified price increases in an effort to 
get profits out of individual sales rather 
than by reducing costs through volume. 
I believe we should be careful to see that 
price increases are made only where 
they are essential. 


Something Wrong in Labor 


I urge that in part because of the 
labor situation. As we all know, the 
labor situation is not good. I am not one 
of those who think it is entirely the fault 
of labor; I think it is quite as much the 
fault of the employer. It is a fact that 
our labor situation is not good, and all 
of you know that in periods of rising 
prices we are likely to have increased 
labor difficulties. So I urge that we keep 
the cost of living down wherever pos- 
sible to do so. 
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PACKERS AND TRADE FRIENDS 


1.—G. W. Smale and Jerry Akin of Syl- 
vania Industrial Corp., tell an amusing 
story to A. W. B. Laffey (center) of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


2.—Drake representatives and the Editor 
talk over the old days. Left to right, Paul 
I. Aldrich, Erik Dahlberg, maitre d’hotel, 
and Dick Flynn, general sales manager, the 
Drake. 

3.—Texas visitors included Wm. Ham- 
mann, Texas Independent Meat Packers’ 
Ass’n., Houston, Tex., and Sam J. Edwards, 
general manager, Wright & Patterson Pkg. 
Co., Dallas, Tex., (right). 

4.—Shown in gayer mood are H. W. 
Wernecke of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER and Mrs. Helen Aldrich Bennett. 
5.—Viewing a U. S. Slicing machine in 
operation are (left to right) Ora Mason, 
plant superintendent, and A. Ewing Sin- 
clair, general superintendent, Kingan & 
Co., Earl Hill, U. S. Slicing Machine Co., 
G. W. Birrell, general manager, Ch. Kunz- 
ler Co., Lancaster, Pa., and E. H. Nichol- 
son of U. S. Slicing. 


6.—Chester Szelagowski, A. Szelagowski & 
Son, Buffalo, N. Y. (center) and John E. 
Staren, manager meat division, J. S. Hoff- 
man Co., with Joe Messing (left), Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. 

7.—Snapped at H. J. Mayer headquarters, 
this group includes (front row, left to 
right), M. W. Senderhauf, manager, 
Reimers Sausage Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Geo. 
S. Jacobs, president Jacobs Pkg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Frank A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co.; R. E. Smith, president, Smith 
Pkg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. Back row (left 
to right): Joe H. Parks, secretary-treasurer, 
Parks, Harris & Co., Columbia, Tenn.; 
Ernest Straub, manager, Drummond Meat 
Co., Chillicothe, O.; H. J. Addison of the 
Mayer company; Peter Kuntz, president, 
Kuntz Casing Co., Cincinnati; Clarence Al- 
brecht, president, Reimers Sausage Co., and 
Martin Edelmann, vice president, Edel- 
mann Provision Co., Cincinnati. 
8.—Howard W. McCall, president, J. H. 
Allison & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. (left) 
and John G. Hormel, vice president, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., chat with 
Milton Goldberg (center), Harry Levi & 
Co., Chicago. 

9.—Homer Davison, vice president of the 
Institute, talks over Cincinnati matters with 
president Louis E. Kahn (right), E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co. and Ray Treinen, sales manager. 


10.—In the H. P. Smith Paper Co. head- 
quarters, president Carr Sherman (center) 
visits with (left to right) A. E. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co.; L. J. Parchment, Swift & 
Company; Gregory Rose, president Rose 
Packing Co., Chicago, and E. Schoenthaler, 
sales manager of H. P. Smith. 


11.—Chas. Schwing, Southern representa- 
tive of Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., with 
Joe H. Parks, Parks-Harris, Columbia, 
Tenn., Bob Smith, Smith Packing Co., 
Nashville, and Geo. S. Jacobs, Jacobs Pkg. 


Co., which is located in Nashville, Tenn, 
12.—V. A. Gibbs (second from left), man- 
ager beef dept., John Morrell & Co., Jesse 
Dietz of American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
H. W. Moore of Morrell, and R. G. Akin 
(left). 

13.—H. W. Jameson, president David 
Davies Pkg. Co., Columbus, O., and R. A, 
Blumer of Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
14.—Al Freud (left) and N. B. Berkowitz 
(right) of Berth. Levi & Co., Chicago, 
fraternize with J. Ehekircher, superintend- 
ent, and Sam Sigman, vice president, K & B 
Packing and Provision Co., Denver. 
15.—John Beck, Beck Provision Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Charles Maurer, Alberta, 
Can., visit with S. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co., Chicago. 

16.—Theodore Weil, president, Weil Pack- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind., Chas. F. Mayer, 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Martin Edelmann, 
Edelmann Prov. Co., Cincinnati, Peter 
Kuntz, Kuntz Casing Co., Cincinnati, and 
Leon Weil of Weil Packing Co. 
17.—Three members of the Sayer & Co. 
group are A. Schwam, David Rosenblatt, 
president, and Charles F. Dietz, sales man- 
ager. 

18.—Photographed in the Chicago Cold 
Storage Warehouse Co. headquarters were 
(seated, left to right) D. H. Murphy, spe- 
ciai representative, and J. H. Edmondson, 
vice pres. of the company, Clarence Duval, 
buyer, Wieboldt’s Stores, Chicago. Stand- 
ing, M. B. Thompson, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., J. A. Hawkinson, Chicago; W. G. 
Mitchell, Campbell’s Soup Co., Chicago, 
and W. A. Kopke, sec’y-treas., Chicago 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co. 

19.—Ray Seipp, in charge of packinghouse 
sales for the Glidden Co., Chicago, having 
a pleasing conversation with W. A. Dwig- — 
gins, general superintendent, and J. M. 


Muir, efficiency expert, David Davies Pkg. — 4 


Co., Columbus, O. 

20.—Frank A. Louer, vice president, and 
Edward H. Oppenheimer, New York man- 
ager, Oppenheimer Casing Co., with Ed. 
ouard L. O’Donoughue (center), Noe 
Bourassa, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
21.—Eastern friends got together in this 
group which includes (left to right) Fred 
Early, Barly & Moor, Boston; Albert Lewis, 
Colonial Provision Co., Boston; Ray Briggs, 
L. S. Briggs Co., Washington, D. C.; and 
Jack Saunders of Early & Moor. 
22.—These men came from widely different 
sections of the country: R. H. Marks, En- 
terprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; H. H. Littell, 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Jess B. Poor, Coast Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. and H. W. Wernecke, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, New York. 
23.—Joe Murphy (left), Murphy & 
Decker, brokers, Boston, Mass., visits with 
L. J. Liebert, sales mgr., and G. W. Cook, 
general manager, Emmart Packing Co, 
Louisville, Ky., and Fred Mangler, branch — 
manager, Wilson & Co., S. Chicago, Il. — 





At present I believe it is foolish to 
think in terms of the number of men in 
labor unions. The important thing is the 


number of men represented by labor © 
unions, and that number is certainly not 7 
(Continued on page 114.) 
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less than 10,000,000, and certainly not 
less than a third of the total industrial 
labor of the country. 

I urge you to make special effort to 
understand your labor and its points 
of view. Mass production and engineer- 
ing efficiency cannot long exist in the 
midst of social chaos. If we are to re- 
lieve social chaos we have to under- 
stand labor better. We have to see why 
it is that obviously foolish things— 
foolish in the interest of labor—have the 
appeal they do. 


Allow for Emotions 


We have to understand that men are 
primarily emotional, that intelligence is 
a very thin veneer for all of us, and 
that we act because our emotions are 
stirred. The more we understand the 
emotions of our men, the better chance 
we have of getting along with them. 
The conditions created by a foreign war 
are likely to aggravate those troubles 
further. 


We have been fooled by engineering 
and its logic. We thought because we 
knew how to handle an assembly line, 
and how to do things on a quantity or 
mass production basis, that that settled 
things. It doesn’t. It creates problems 
constantly and the long-time standing 
of American business depends on its 
getting such an understanding of its 
labor that it will be able to fit engineer- 
ing logic and progress into pleasant 
labor relations. 


Skilled Labor Shortage 


There is a terrific shortage of skilled 
labor in this country. In 1929, six mil- 





LOTS TO DISCUSS 


Pendleton Dudley (left), head of the New York office of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, lines up with Norman Draper, Institute director of public relations, 
and an Armour group composed of George A. Eastwood, president; R. D. MacManus, 
director of public relations; E. S. Waterbury, retired general manager at the company’s 
Omaha, Neb., plant, and F. W. Specht, vice president in charge of sales. 


lion out of 49 million gainfully em- 
ployed were skilled labor; six million 
out of 15 million mechanical employes 
were skilled labor; and six million out 
of 29 million of all industrial employes 
were skilled labor. 


Comparable figures at the present 
time are that five million out of 54 
million gainfully employed are skilled 
labor, based on estimates made by one 
of my colleagues. Five million out of 16 
million in the mechanical, manufactur- 
ing, and extractive industries are skilled, 
and five million out of 32 million that 
should be employed directly in our 
industries are skilled. The percentage of 
skilled labor in our mechanical trades 
has dropped from something like 40 to 
31 per cent. 

If we are going to re-employ the peo- 
ple of the United States, and if we are 
going to solve the great problem that 





NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


1.—Louis Kimmig, chief engineer, and H. F. Polzien, plant superintendent, Charles 


Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O. 


2.—President J. V. Jamison, jr., Jamison Cold Store Door Co., goes into the subject 
of insulation with E. J. Ward, vice president United Cork Companies. 


3.—Jack Shribman (left) Eastern sales manager, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chicago and 
New York, seen conversing with W. M. Yeager, vice president, The Henry Lohrey 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4.—Protecting meats with the right kind of paper is important, agree J. S. Scala (left), 
president Scala Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., and D. J. Kennedy, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 
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must be solved if this nation is to get 
back on its feet, we must begin training 
skilled labor. It is interesting to see a 
national advertisement in the paper ask- 
ing for skilled labor from all over the 
country for one particular concern. It 
is an index of the condition we have 
created by giving up training of youth 
for the new trades. 


Re-training Labor Lags 


We have had a great many men re- 
tire in the last 10- years because they 
were over age. We have had more men 
die. We have had men go into other 
fields and a conservative estimate is 
that we have not re-trained more than 
half the total. I think that is a gross 
over-estimate of the proportion we have 
re-trained. 

There are bottle-necks in our situa- 
tion if we are going to get back to full 
employment. Let us understand that 
this nation cannot be socially sound 
without something approaching full em- 
ployment. We cannot have nine mil- 
lion men out of work, at least seven 
million of whom want to work, and 
have a healthy situation existing in the 
United States. 

Our equipment is obsolete. Instead 
of being over-equipped in this country 
and having more capacity than we need, 
we are terrificly under-equipped. Our 
buildings and machines are_ obsolete. 
Speaking generally, there are not many 
industries that do not know how to do 
a good deal better job than they have 
been doing; many things have been dis- 
covered and not used because of the 
business situation. 


New Equipment Needed 


Our heavy industries have been idle 
for ten years. Our utilities are only 
beginning to build up. If we are going 
to expand and get back out of this 
morass we must take care of bottle- 
necks such as the condition of our equip- 
ment. ; 

We must bring it up-to-date because 
we aim at high wages and low prices; 
these cannot be secured with obsolete 
equipment. If your equipment is too 
obsolete, and wages are out of control 
of business men because of the social 
situation, it means more unemployment. 
We need to spend large amounts of 
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money in order to purchase equipment. 


We estimate at the school that it will 
require training not less than 1,500,000 
men for skilled labor work to get our 
skilled labor back to the point at which 
it would have to be to re-employ the 
people who ought to be employed by 
business. 

We need new industries. We not 
only need the improvement of existing 
industries, so that we can produce more 
at lower cost in spite of higher wages, 
but we need new industries to expand 
the demand for commodities and stimu- 
late business all along the line. 


New Housing Blocked 


The most obvious of these is new 
housing, and there we run into anti- 
quated municipal regulations, anti- 
quated labor union agreements, price 
maintenance all along the line—because 
no one can see that he benefits by cut- 
ting the price—and into real estate 
taxes which have turned confiscatory. 


And yet, the most obvious need in 
America, the fulfillment of which could 
reestablish employment, is for expansion 
of housing coupled with a start up in 
business and rehabilitation of American 
industrial plants. 


I suggest that you watch South Amer- 
ica. It is the fashion now to say that 
the future lies in South America, but I 
do not believe it. I think that if we rely 
on South America we are going to find 
that we cannot get, or if we get it, 
maintain expanded trade with that con- 
tinent. 


There are exceptions. We have al- 
ways had a lot of trade with tropical 
South America. I can see trade between 
the tropics and the temperate zone. I 
can see the possibility of such trade, 
where I cannot see the continuance, 
with spread of industry over the world, 
of very much of the old volume of trade 
between temperate zone and temperate 
zone. 


Industry Circles the Globe 


Industry has circled the globe on the 
North and is beginning to circle the 
globe on the South. The old basis for 
international trade has disappeared in 
large measure. I cannot see trade be- 
tween well-equipped industrial nations 
on the old scale. 


I cannot see trade between two agri- 
cultural nations on the old scale. The 
basis for much of our old international 
trade has been destroyed by the com- 
modity revolution that I spoke of earlier, 
and I do not believe that reciprocal 
treaties will bring it back. I do not be- 
lieve we are going to find any great 
market for automobiles in a country like 
Brazil, which has 150,000 automobiles 
in it, when there are a million and a 
half in Massachusetts alone. I think we 
want to watch and not be too much 
tempted to spend money developing 
business in parts of the world where 
it cannot stay. 

As I feel today, I am utterly opposed 
to a “laissez faire” economy. I do not 
believe we can or should return to a 





SOME WORDS OF WISDOM 


Fred B. Early, Early & Moor, Boston, talks about the situation as he sees it, while M. I. 
Sullivan, secretary, Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., and Jack Saunders, of the 
Early & Moor organization, listen. 


“laissez faire” economy, nor do I be- 
lieve we have ever had one. On the other 
hand, I am just as much opposed to the 
present degree of government control 
of business. 


I do not think the single-track, head- 
on collision we have had between busi- 
ness and government is all government. 
I think it is part business and part gov- 
ernment. I think the chaos that followed 
this terrific depression was so great 
that we lost our perspective. 


Cooperation Needed 


I do not believe any government could 
possibly have avoided taking part in 
such an extreme social situation in ways 
that would have made us feel much as 
we do now. I think we are having al- 
together too much of it and too little 
sympathy with business for the benefit 
of the government itself. 


I know you can run an autocratic gov- 
ernment and order people to do things, 
backed up by military force, and get 
away with it. I know that in democracy 
you have to depend on individual initia- 


THEY CAME 
ON WINGS 


J. B. Sabean (left), East- 
ern representative, Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., and Frank O. 
Stephens, vice president 
and treasurer, E. W. 
Penley, Auburn, Me., 
sped to the convention 
by air from the East. A 
touch of rough weather 
near Cleveland failed to 
daunt them. 
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tive, and that business and government 
should work together and not against 
each other. 


Many of you have seen the General 
Motors’ exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
New York. Were any of you impressed 
in that forecast of the years to come 
by the percentage of the things shown 
that would have to be done by govern- 
ment? Are we going to get back to the 
point where private initiative does it 
all? I think not; I think that is out of 
the question. 

All of us have reached the point where 
enjoyment of our automobiles depends 
to a large measure on social expendi- 
tures through government. It cannot 
be done individually. We have to work 
out some compromise between the two 
forces if we are to preserve the essen- 
tials of America. 


Taxes and More Taxes 


The individual wants things done by 
the community and they cost too much 
money. They are going to cost more 
money than they have in the past. In 
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addition, we have the heavy burden of 
taxes, largely unnecessary in my opin- 
ion, that has arisen in the last 20 years. 
The taxes are by no means all unneces- 
sary. At the very minimum, there 
would have been a tremendous increase 
in taxes. 

I believe that if we once get back on 
our feet we will feel as one of my old 
neighbors felt when his wife died. She 
had taken to various forms of drink- 
ing, including perfume. My wife felt 
that she had to go over and extend her 
sympathy, and all that she could think 
of to say was, “Well, Jim, you could 
not wish her back, could you?” “No,” 
he said, “I suppose not, but I kind of 
got used to seeing her around.” 


I believe we are going to get kind of 
used to seeing government around, and 
the sooner we start sympathetically to 
try to work out the ways in which gov- 
ernment can be around to the advantage 
of business, the better for all of us as 
well as for business. 

I think the sooner government makes 
up its mind that there are things that 
cannot be done without stultifying busi- 
ness, the better it will be. However, it 
is not a one-sided situation any more 
than the human relations side of labor 
relations is one-sided. 


Contact with Workers Lost 


In labor relations we are much like 
the government. The government has 
lost sight of us as individuals. It has 
lost sight of our individual businesses; 
it does not understand our problems, 
and it is handling them in an unfortu- 
nate way. We all agree about that. On 
the other hand, we do the same thing 
with our labor relations. 


We have not yet found some effective 
substitute for the relationship that used 
to exist in the small factory when a 
man could call all his employes by their 
first names. We have found no substi- 
tute for the fact that such an employer 
knew when any of the employes were in 
trouble and did his best to take care of 
the situation. 

In our relations with labor we are 
doing much the same sort of thing, act- 
ing without understanding, as the gov- 
ernment is doing in its relations with 
business. 


I repeat, let us see if we cannot keep 
out of war, because war will inevitably 
treble, quadruple, and multiply by ten 
the control now exercised by the govern- 
ment over business. War in that sense 
is a “weather breeder.” 


Business Deterrents 


There are some things in the situa- 
tion which are not directly in the control 
of business; some of them are not in the 
control of the federal government. There 
is tax policy. At present we have heavy 
taxes on three things which should 
be taxed as lightly as it is socially 
possible. 

These three things are real estate, 
the corporation, and venture capital. 
They are all being confiscated—no, not 
the corporation—the other two are 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


1.—H. P. Henschien (left), Henschien, 
Everds & Crombie, discusses features of the 
Engineering & Construction Section with 
Allen McKenzie, chief engineer, Wilson & 
Co. 


2.—B. E. Brennan, engineer, Mobilkold Co., 
Greenville, Mich., and W. G. Finch, con- 
sulting engineer, Grand Valley Packing Co., 
Ionia, Mich. 


3.—P. S. Brubaker (left) and A. J. Egan 
of Smith, Brubaker & Egan. 


being confiscated. Taxes on corporations 
have been increasing too rapidly and 
we are destroying the temptation to 
take risks too rapidly. 


We cannot get housing, because peo- 
ple will not pay the taxes that are 
charged. We have a terrific collapse 
in real estate values for the same reason. 
Our corporations are heavily taxed 
where it would be better to tax the 
great middle-class group of share- 
holders at a higher rate, even if you 
got the same revenue. You would be 
taking the taxes off the place where 
industry starts. 


Risk Takers Necessary 


We should be much more careful in 
our taxes—much more lenient in taxes 
on venture capital. We should make it 
possible for men to take risks without 
feeling that the dice are so heavily 
loaded. Those objectives are not within 
the control of individual business men, 
but our local communities need to be 
stirred up to the critical importance of 
relieving the heavy taxes being imposed 
on real estate. 

I think there is a constructive side 
to this story that is very important. 
Partly because it was time for it, and 
partly because of the war, I believe we 
are going to have a spurt in business. 





The other day I happened to read two 
addresses made in the same day before 
one group. I recall one man said we 
had a sound basis for prosperity and 
the “go-ahead” sign was up. The other 
man said the foundations upon which 
we are building are hopeless. 

I do not think either is right. I do 
not think it is possible to have a sound 
basis for prosperity resulting from a 
great European war or from a great 
domestic war. However, I firmly believe 
that a good deal of the trouble with 
business in the last ten years has been 
its dead center—that we have not had 
enough things to start business going 
—to start the cycle going the other way, 
We have been, on the whole, in the de- 
flationary period. I think business men 
can and should use this situation to 
get back to normal. 


Get Men Back at Work 


It is important to get re-employment, 
even though the basis for it is not 100 
per cent sound. It is important that 
our heavy industries get busy and men 
qualified to work in them should have 
an opportunity to do so. 

It is important that public utilities 
increase their activities tremendously, 
partly for political reasons and partly 
because we are not adequately equipped 
to provide for expansion at the present 
time. 

It is also important that our construc- 
tion industries start up. 

All of these things are very likely to 
happen in one form or another as a re- 
sult of the present situation. The thing 
I am afraid may not happen is the 
training of skilled labor, and I con- 
ceive that to be a matter of greatest 
importance. 


Keep Business Moving 


Let us use this improvement in busi- 
ness to take care of some of these mat- 
ters, to stimulate the things that are 
needed, to keep the cycle expanded in 
the hope and reasonable expectation 
that we may get a momentum that 
will stick if we can get things going 
hard enough. I believe such a develop- 
ment is well within the bounds of possi- 
bility. There never was a time, in my 
opinion, when it was more important 
for business men to use their heads if 
we are to progress. 

One of the things I reiterate is that 
business men, in using their heads, 
should realize that war production losses 
are far more serious than the probability 
of heavily taxed gains. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: It is now 
my pleasure to introduce to you W. 8. 
Clithero, vice president of Armour and 
Company. Mr. Clithero is no stranger 
to Institute audiences. The work he 
did in connection with the special com- 
mittee to aid in the investigation of 
trade practices, the address which he 
made to the industry at a special meet- 
ing on this subject, and the scores of 
other occasions on which he has been 
of service to the industry are familiar 
to all of us. 
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Clithero Advises 
Watching Demand 
and Buying Right 











S. CLITHERO: It is always rash 

, to make public forecasts. Every- 

one must have a position on the future 

trend of business in order to plan his 

operations intelligently, but the careful 
man keeps his opinions to himself. 

During a war period such as this, the 
danger that future events will make 
the forecaster look foolish is greatly 
increased. Under war conditions, the 
unforeseen and unexpected is always 
happening, and the forecaster cannot be 
expected to allow for everything which 
might possibly happen. 

However, the need of planning for the 
future is greatly increased during a 
period of extreme uncertainty, such as 
the present. It is more than ever neces- 
sary to make a careful systematic anal- 
ysis of the outlook, decide what is most 
likely to happen, and then develop a 
cautious program which is flexible 
enough to meet most of the conditions 
which might possibly occur. 

I can think of any number of things 
which could happen and which would 
completely upset my present calcula- 
tions. I do not expect these things to 
happen, and I have to plan on the basis 
of what I think is most likely to happen. 
If future events prove me wrong, I 
hope you will not be too hard on me. 


1940 Profit Possibilities 


What are the profit possibilities for 
1940? I am sure that is the question 
which is foremost in your thinking just 
as it is in mine. We are in this busi- 
ness to make a profit on our operations 
and to show a fair return on the capital 
invested in our companies. We may be 
performing a worthwhile necessary 
function, and may derive some pleasure 
out of the knowledge that we are doing 
our job to the best of our ability, but 
I don’t believe anyone can get real satis- 
faction out of his work if his operations 
don’t show a fair profit. 


I can’t tell you in dollars and cents 
how much money you will make or lose 
in 1940, and I can’t even tell you 
whether or not it will be a satisfactory 
year for the meat packing industry. The 
outlook for 1940 depends upon you and 
me and every other meat packer. 


The profit possibilities are just what 
we are willing to make them. If every- 
one adopts a conservative, profit con- 
scious attitude, 1940 can be a profitable 
year for the meat packing industry. On 
the other hand, if we permit our imagi- 
nations to run wild and start an aggres- 
sive search for speculative gains, we 
can turn 1940 into a most unsatisfac- 
tory. year. 


Increased Supply Certain 


In the outlook for 1940 I can see 
many of the characteristics which were 





present in years that were particularly 
unfavorable for this industry. We are 
facing a year in which there may be 
sharp expansion in business activity. 
Too often in the past we have permitted 
the possibilities of increased demand to 
overshadow every other factor. 


The one thing I shall try not to forget 
at any time during the year is that the 
increased supply of hogs is a certainty. 
There will be at least seven million 
more hogs available for sale and I can’t 
think of any circumstances which might 
reduce the supply below the estimates. 
The demand picture, on the other hand, 
is uncertain. The war-stimulated boom 
may explode at any time. Even if the 
war continues, the hoped for war orders 
may not materialize until considerable 
time has passed. 


Under these conditions it seems to me 
the only conservative way to operate is 
to plan our operations on the basis of 





WHAT DOES FUTURE HOLD? 


W. S. Clithero conducts his listeners into 
some realities of meat packing. 


the present demand situation. If con- 
sumer purchasing power improves in 
the future, we can adjust our ideas as 
we go along. I, personally, don’t wish 
to speculate on future increases in con- 
sumer buying power. 


What Happened in 1939 


The year just closing was unsatisfac- 
tory for most pork packers. I believe 
we can obtain some worthwhile ideas by 
looking at conditions in 1939 and trying 
to determine just why things worked 
out as they did. 

We all knew at the beginning of the 
year that there would be from 12 to 14 
per cent more hogs than during the pre- 
vious year. We expected business activ- 
ity, and therefore consumer purchasing 
power, to be somewhat higher than it 
had been in 1938. As I stated before, the 
difficulty started right there. Too large 
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a portion of the industry felt that the 
demand would increase sufficiently to 
offset the increased supply, and that 
prices would average about the same 
as in 1938. This was entirely too opti- 
mistic, as is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: 

In 1939 hams (14/16 S.P. skinned) 
averaged 4 per cent under 1938; bacon 
bellies (10/12 D.C.) averaged 23 per 
cent under 1938; D. S. bellies (20/25) 
averaged 23 per cent under 1938; pork 
loins (10/12 frozen) averaged 12 per 
cent under 1938, and loose lard averaged 
28 per cent under 1938. 


Why Prices Were Lower 


The explanations for these big de- 
creases under 1938 price levels are all 
on the demand side. In my opinion the 
important reasons are about as follows: 


1.—Industrial production averaged 
considerably over the level of the pre- 
vious year, but from December through 
May business activity was declining and 
that fact decreased the demand for pork 
during a crucial period. The improve- 
ment which has taken place since May 
really came too late to do us much good 
on 1939 operations. 

2.—Generally, the dollar volume of 
domestic pork meat consumption tends 
to rise as consumer purchasing power 
increases, but we can’t leave the ques- 
tion of competing foods entirely out of 
consideration. During most of this year 
the index of wholesale food prices was 
declining, not greatly but just enough 
to have a depressing effect on meat 
prices and particularly pork because of 
the increased supply which had to be 
sold. 


Lard and Fat Cuts 


3.—Lard and the fat cuts suffered 
most. The demand for lard is very in- 
elastic, i.e., the consumption cannot be 
increased materially by a reduction in 
price. Even though their purchasing 
power is increased, consumers will not 
purchase more pounds of lard and other 
shortening. When the supply of lard ex- 
ceeds domestic requirements, the sur- 
plus must be moved through some chan- 
nel; no one wants to assume the risk 
of carrying it indefinitely. The only 
solution is for the price to decline until 
lard can capture part of the market of 
competing fats, find an export outlet, or 
cut off imports of inedible fats and oils. 

4.—The low price of lard kept fat 
backs and miscellaneous fat cuts out of 
the lard tanks and this extra supply re- 
acted unfavorably on dry salt belly 
prices. The demand for dry salt meats is 
also inelastic—an increased supply can 
be sold only at sharply lower prices. 

5.—The low prices of lard and dry 
salt meats in turn reacted on bacon bel- 
lies and depressed the price below its 
normal relationship to hams and other 
cuts. This factor of inter-relationship is 
very important. 

It seems to me that a large part of 
our difficulty lies in the fact that we 
don’t analyze the outlook carefully 
enough. We don’t explore all the factors 
and possibilities the way we should. Too 
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often we simply look at prices a year 
ago, and as long as present prices are 
below last year we feel confident and 
bullish. Last winter we accumulated 
bacon bellies at an average of 3 cents 
a pound below the previous year. Every- 
one said “Bellies are too cheap; they 
are good property.” 

I was as guilty of this as anyone else. 
Inventories were allowed to get too 
high; bellies didn’t move into consump- 
tion because the price was high. Eventu- 
ally everyone got jittery and the price 
broke to levels which were probably too 
low. It is easy to second guess, but I still 
blame myself for not having given 
proper consideration to bearish factors 
in analyzing the outlook for bacon bel- 
lies last fall. 


The most important prices are those 
which prevail during the November to 
February period when the industry is 
accumulating inventories. Last winter 
14/16 green skinned hams averaged 
16.11¢c during the accumulating season. 
This was %c over the same period in 
the previous year, and, as I said before, 
we should have been expecting lower 
prices. This 16.1lc green accumulation 
price compares with a cured average 
of 17.22c for the year. You know that 
the industry can’t cure the meat and 
pay carrying charges on such a small 
margin. 


Bellies and D. S. Meats 


The story on bacon bellies and dry 
salt meats is even more tragic. Green 
bacon bellies were accumulated on a 
basis of 13.40c and sold in cured form 
at an average price of 12.62c. Dry salt 
bellies were accumulated on a basis of 
10.27¢ and sold to bring an average of 
8.46c. 


You know these figures as well as I 
do because they are reflected in your 
operating results for the year. I am 
quoting these prices because I want to 
emphasize the point that the most im- 
portant prices from an inventory ac- 
cumulation angle are the prices during 
the winter months. 


The only way to operate profitably is 
to decide at the beginning of the year 
what the product will be worth during 
the liquidating season and then de- 
termine not to build up inventories ex- 
cept at prices on which you will have a 
conservative opportunity to show a 
profit. 


Demand in 1940 


Now what about the outlook for pork 
operations in 1940? I have already com- 
mented on the one certainty we must 
face, ie., an increase of approximately 
seven million head, or 18 per cent, in hog 
slaughter. On the demand side we have 
a number of big questions. First, how 
large will the export demand be, when 
will it materialize, and what products 
will be affected? Secondly, what will 
be the trend of domestic demand? 

Let’s analyze the possibilities of in- 
creased export demand arising out of 
the war in Europe. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, we have the experience of 
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CAMERA CATCHES 


1.—Arthur A. Dacey (left), Wilson & Co., 
and D. R. Howland, president Miller & 
Hart. 


2.—H. J. Mayer men: J. O. Strigle, Eastern 
representative, and Roger Rath, Western 
representative. 

3.—Vice president Matt Brown, Great Falls 
Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont., enjoys an 
amusing incident with C. W. Eckhardt, 
Eastern representative of the company. 


the last war to guide us in our thinking. 
We can concentrate on England because 
our exports to France were only a small 
part of the total during 1915-1918. The 
increased demand for American pork 
meat on the part of England arises 
mostly out of the fact that her usual 
sources of supply are shut off. 


Normally, England gets 45 to 50 per 
cent of her pork imports from Denmark. 
War in Europe shuts off Denmark’s live- 
stock feed supplies which are principally 
imported and brings about a liquidation 
in hog population. This is important be- 
cause while the hogs are being liqui- 
dated the supply of pork is temporarily 
increased. Some weeks ago we had re- 





CHATTING WITH THE EDITOR 


Joseph X. Gubbins (right), Paterson 

Parchment Paper Co., explains the prop- 

erties of Patapar to Paul I. Aldrich, editor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


ports that Denmark was increasing 
sharply her pork shipments to England. 
Since then further reports have indi- 
cated that shipments were temporarily 
suspended due to the sinking and seiz- 
ure of Denmark’s ships. 


Little Immediate Increase 


It is impossible to predict what will 
happen, but I feel that England will con- 
tinue to receive pork from Denmark as 
long as she needs it and the supply lasts. 
If we can depend on the experience of 
the last war as a guide, I don’t believe 
we can hope for large U. S. pork ship- 
ments to England during the first year 
of this war. 

During the World War the English 
demand for American meat was greatly 
increased because German submarines 
disrupted the shipping between England 
and South America, New Zealand, and 
Australia. This hasn’t happened so far 
and it may not occur during this war. 

Taking all factors into consideration, I 
estimate that if the war continues, pork 
meat exports are not likely to increase 
more than 200,000,000 Ibs., making a 
total of 300,000,000 Ibs. for the year. I 
understand this is in agreement with 
the ideas of the Department of Agri- 
culture. On this. basis the domestic 
supply will show an increase of 13 to 15 
instead of 18 per cent. The export de- 
mand will help hams more than other 
cuts because hams will be exported as 
Wiltshires as well as in form of ordi- 
nary hams. 


Export Demand for Lard 


The war possibilities insofar as lard 
is concerned are even less significant 
than in the case of pork meat. England 
has been our principal outlet for export 
lard in recent years and she has been 
getting most of her import requirements 
from the United States and Canada. 

The war should not increase Eng- 
land’s total fat requirements very ma- 
terially and her supplies of various oils 
like cottonseed, coconut, palm, etc., will 
probably continue to come in almost as 
before the war. England as well as 
other European countries undoubtedly 
has huge stocks of fats and oils. There 
will probably be an increase in lard ex- 
ports this year, but I expect it to be 
small. 


1940 Domestic Demand 


The other bullish factor is the pos- 
sibility of a sharp rise in domestic de- 
mand for pork as a result of sharply ex- 
panding industrial production and rising 
payrolls. It seems to me that the only 
thing certain is that no one knows what 
will happen to consumer purchasing 
over the next 12 months. 

The war in Europe started business 
in this country on a sharp upward 
movement. Part of the rise has been 
due to the fact that conditions in this 
country were ripe for some improve- 
ment and the war supplied the necessary 
psychological stimulation. The balance 
of the improvement is due to speculative 
accumulation of inventories and the at- 
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tempt to beat price rises. It should be 
noted that business activity in recent 
years has been characterized by fre- 
quent sharp up and down movements. It 
seems that almost each change is said 
to be the sharpest on record. 


Business will undoubtedly be good for 
the next two or three months, but after 
that it is anybody’s guess. If the war 
continues, the United States may get 
large foreign orders or it may not, de- 
pending upon the way the war is carried 
on. If factories don’t get substantial 
foreign orders in the near future, busi- 
ness in this country will undoubtedly 
drift along. If early peace is made, we 
will probably have a fairly long period 
of recession and readjustment in this 
country. 


Too Many “Ifs” 


I don’t know just what way events 
will turn but I do know that there are 
too many “ifs” in the outlook. I could 
not advise anyone to tie up money in a 
lot of high-priced inventory in the hope 
that these uncertainties will all work 
out favorably for him. The conservative 
course of action is to operate on the 
basis of current demand conditions; if 
an improvement occurs we can always 
revise our ideas upward. 

There is no reason to believe that food 
prices generally will show any extended 
rise during 1940. This country has 
ample supplies of all foodstuffs. Pro- 
duction of agricultural products next 
year should be normal and there is no 
reason to believe that Europe will make 
any unusual demands on us for food 
supplies during the first year of the war. 

It is not unusual to have steady or de- 
clining food prices even though business 
activity is expanding. If food prices 
generally don’t rise it is going to be diffi- 
cult to keep pork prices from declining 
in view of the larger supply which must 
be consumed. 


Pork Prices in 1940 


If it weren’t for the war situation it 
would be fairly simple to arrive at a 
price indication for next year. An in- 
crease of 18 per cent in the supply and 
an improvement of 5 to 10 per cent in 
purchasing power would mean roughly 
that pork prices in 1940 would average 
about 10 per cent below 1939. The rela- 
tionship isn’t exact, but this is a rough 
approximation. 

If the war continues, the increase in 
domestic supply will be between 12 and 
15 per cent, depending upon exports. If 
business conditions improve substan- 
tially because of the war, purchasing 
power may increase 10 to 15 per cent 
which would justify prices only a little 
lower than in 1939. However, I have al- 
ready pointed out that food prices in 
general should not rise a great deal even 
though war continues and this will act 
as a depressing factor on pork prices. 

If the war should end suddenly, the 
outlook for pork prices would be very 
bearish. We would have to eliminate the 
possibilities of increased exports. The 
business boom would probably collapse 


and purchasing power would decline. 
Food prices generally would break 
sharply because the speculative factor 
would be removed and the war supplies 
being hoarded by various foreign na- 
tions would be released for consump- 
tion. Under these conditions pork 
prices would probably average at least 
20 per cent below 1939. 


Conservatism Desirable 


The fact that the outlook is so un- 
certain means just one thing to me— 
be cautious and conservative, don’t take 
unnecessary chances. I know that if we 
accumulate inventory on any but a very 
conservative basis, the possibilities for 
loss will be greater than justified by the 
profits that might be made if every hope 
were fulfilled. The accumulation policy 
which is needed is one that will give us 
a chance to break even although condi- 
tions are not as favorable as we hope 
for. 


According to my own calculations, 
most provision items are now at levels 
on which they cannot, in my opinion, be 
accumulated safely. I strongly recom- 
mend that every packer in this room 
study the situation for himself and de- 
cide at what price level he can afford to 


CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 


1.—H. L. MacWilliams, sales manager, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., Detroit, visits 
with Al Smith, superintendent, John J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
2.—Edward Swem, managing editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, looks over 
a late issue with John Moninger, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

3.—From across the border came Maurice 
Rector (left), Griffith Laboratories Limited, 
Toronto, Canada; H. S. Hunnisett, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank H. Hunnisett, Limited, 
and C. A. Pemberton, C. A. Pemberton, 

Limited, both of Toronto. 
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store product for next year. Then you 
should not deviate from that policy until 
you have finished your inventory ac- 
cumulation program unless basic condi- 
tions change and justify a revision in 
your ideas. 

Too often I have seen the same thing 
happen—prices reach a fair accumula- 
tion level, receipts fall off temporarily, 
prices go up and everybody starts to 
scramble for product, and before the 
accumulation is completed the average 
cost is several cents over the fair level. 


A Dangerous Policy 


If you determine a policy and feel you 
are right you should stick to it. If you 
don’t have a policy you naturally go 
along and accumulate on the current 
market; you are in effect taking the 
position that the current prices are the 
correct prices. I don’t know of any 
policy that can be more unprofitable 
than the one of going along and accumu- 
lating on the market with no regard 
to the profit possibilities at those prices. 

This industry is entitled to a fair 
profit for the risks it takes on its in- 
ventory accumulations. No one can 
argue intelligently that product prices 
during the winter accumulating season 
should not be several cents lower than 
the average for the year. Except on 
rare occasions, this industry has not 
had inventory earnings in keeping with 
the risks it has to assume. 

Producers expect prices to have a 
normal seasonal movement and plan 
their operations accordingly. We hope 
prices will have a normal seasonal rise 
which will repay us for our risks, and 
then in our eagerness to take advantage 
of this possibility we bring about ab- 
normal conditions. The solution is in 
our own hands. 


Buy Hogs Right 


This industry can do the right kind of 
a hog buying job when it makes up its 
mind to do so. When we forget about 
inventory profits and buy hogs on the 
basis of their fair value, we can buy 
them right. Last winter the hope for in- 
ventory profits was strong; too high 
prices were paid for the hogs and the 
products were put away at prices on 
which we never could break even. 


This summer the industry finally 
woke up to the fact that it had been 
wrong and that prices would probably 
decline for the balance of the year. Since 
that realization took effect, the industry 
has been willing to buy hogs on the 
basis of current values and a fair buying 
job has been done. 


Strange as it seems, even a small cut- 
out profit is abnormal in this industry, 
and we may be accused of having bought 
our hogs too cheaply this summer. You 
and I know that the cut-out profit hasn’t 
covered all the inventory losses we have 
taken on the products from these hogs. 
I maintain that this industry will never . 
be on the proper basis until it buys its 
hogs so as to show at least an even break 
on current values. A cut-out loss should 
be abnormal. Inventory profits are 
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never large enough to cover cut-out 
losses. We must make up our minds on 
that point. 


Larger volume won’t correct the diffi- 
culties of this industry unless it is 
profitable volume. We must be profit 
conscious, not number conscious. Re- 
member you can’t hope to profit by try- 
ing to take volume away from someone 
else because that volume can’t possibly 
be profitable or it wouldn’t be relin- 
quished. 


Prices Must Be Fair 


The prices we pay the producer for 
his hogs must be fair prices; they must 
be as high as justified by the supply and 
demand conditions, but no higher. If 
prices we pay for hogs at one season of 
the year are too high, product will not 
move into consumption, inventories will 
accumulate, and the unhealthy condition 
in the industry will eventually push 
prices down to a point where they will 
be too low. 

This was true during the year _just 
closed. Prices paid were too high in 
the winter months and during the sum- 
mer they were lower than they would 
have been if it hadn’t been necessary to 
correct the mistakes of the winter, i.e., 
liquidate the heavy inventories which 
had been allowed to accumulate. 


Prices must likewise be fair to the 
consumer. If the industry tries to sell 
at prices which are higher than the con- 
ditions will support, consumers will 
switch to other foods. Then in order 
to get them back to pork, prices will 
have to be reduced to a level which is 
really too low. The result is violent 
fluctuations in hog prices and product 
prices which are undesirable to all con- 
cerned. 

If the industry would analyze the out- 
look and plan its operations as I have 
outlined, I feel that price fluctuations 
could be leveled out and prices at all 
times would be on a more equitable 
basis for everyone. This would result 
in a fairer deal to the producer, the con- 
sumer, and the meat packer. 


The Beef Problem 


The beef problem is really very simple 
compared to problems in the pork divi- 
sion. In the case of beef we don’t need 
an accurate long range picture of the 
outlook in order to keep operations on 
a profitable basis. The beef business is 
a week to week proposition and if the 
cattle are purchased at the right price 
in relation to current selling, we don’t 
have to worry about the long range 
trend. 

As I see it, the beef business would 
always be on a satisfactory basis if 
each packer would make up his mind to 
buy cattle on the basis of what he can 
get for the dressed beef. 

There really is very little guess work 
in the beef business. The buyers can 
estimate dressed costs within narrow 
limits and the sales departments can 
tell us what they will get for the meat. 
There are no possibilities for specu- 
lative profits on beef and therefore no 
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good reason for paying more than a 
fair current value for cattle. 

Changes in selling prices from week 
to week are far too small to justify an 
aggressive policy in the hope that prices 
will go up before the beef is sold. I re- 
cently analyzed beef selling for a period 
of 49 weeks. The average change from 
week to week on a grade for grade basis 
was only 19c per ewt., including both 
the ups and the downs. In 14 weeks 
the change was 10c per cwt., or less, 
and in only nine weeks out of the year 
did beef prices improve more than 20c 
per cwt. 

I realize that 20c per cwt. is important 
in the beef business but I don’t believe 
that anyone can accurately predict 
these occasional sharp spurts. Most of 
the time the improvements we expect 
don’t materialize. The probability of the 
selling prices changing very much be- 
tween date of purchase and date of sale 
is small, and if we consistently bought 
our cattle in line with selling prices at 
the time of purchase, I think we would 
not be wrong as often as we are when 
we try to guess the way prices will go. 

Of course the real difficulty in the 
beef business is that we don’t buy cattle 
in line with current sales values. We 
continue to go along for weeks at a time 
paying more for cattle than we can 
realize for the products, apparently be- 
cause we hope the selling prices will 
improve. As I pointed out before, 
changes in selling prices take place very 
gradually and our only salvation is to 
buy the cattle right each day and for- 
get about hoped for improvements next 
week, 


Beef Prices at Parity 


I think it is important to remember 
that beef prices are still relatively high 
compared to other meats and other agri- 

(Continued on page 122.) 


BOUND FOR HOME 


A. R. Runkel, assistant manager soybean 

flour department, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 

Inc., Decatur, Ill., leaves Hotel Knicker- 
bocker for home. 








CAMERA SHOTS 
HERE AND THERE 


1.—J. A. Baker, manager meat packers’ 
dept., Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, spans a 
year with Smith Wallace of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

2.—President F. F. Kasten of Afral Corpo- 
ration talks over matters with Editor Paul I. 
Aldrich. 

3.—These two distinguished representatives 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and C. A. Burmeister, 
senior agricultural economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

4.—Michael Feinberg, Feinberg Kosher 
Sausage Co., Minneapolis (right) visits 
with R. A. Blumer and Jerry Akin of Syl- 
vania. 

5.—In this group, seated, are Bill Zweigle 
of Rochester and Jim Scala of Utica while 
in the rear (left to right) are J. B. Sabean, 
Eastern representative of Cincinnati Butch- 
ers; W. E. Oliver, Utica; E. Oppenheimer, 
J. Ott, Inc., Chicago, and D. J. Harrison, 
Utica. 

6.—John W. Rath looks dubious about 
something as he talks to W. F. Schluder- 
berg. 

7.—Everybody was busy at the Dinner 
Dance but they took time out for a photo- 
graph. 

8.—Front row (left to right) : H. C. Homer, 
sausage superintendent, John J. Felin & 
Co., Philadelphia, and Henry Moellering 
and Louis H. Moellering, Lohrey Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, with Peter Kuntz, J. Akin 
and Al Kovacs, in rear. 

9.—Gathered at the Diamond Crystal Salt 
booth, a group of interested spectators 
watched a series of baffling card tricks by 
Matt Schulien, Chicago. 

10.—Miss VeNona Swartz and Dr. F. C. 
Vibrans, of the Institute research staff, with 
samples of cake made with lard and with 
other shortening. 

11.—Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago, was 
well represented by Jack Ragesdale, Dr. 
J. H. Buchanan, B. M. Morse and G. A, 
McDonald. 

12.—John T. Caine, III, Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Co., Chicago, and J. S. Campbell, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. D.A., 
Chicago, turned their backs on the photog- 
rapher. 

13.—J. E. Wheelen, Armour and Company, 
talks casings with Fred and Jack Krey, 
Krey Packing Co. 

14.—Stanley Franecke, National Sausage 
Co., Chicago and Lawrence Forster, Fuhr- 
man & Forster Co., Chicago (second and 
third from left) with J. Akin and G. W. 
Smale (right). 

15.—R. J. Beeson, vice president, Mather 
Stock Car Co., Chicago, and C. W. King, 
district manager, Pure Carbonic, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

16.—Vincent J. Sheridan, sales manager, 
Traver Corporation, and R. M. Conner, 
vice president, U. S. Cold Storage and Ice 
Co., were happy. 

17.—Among those arriving early were W. E. 
Oliver, general manager, and D. J. Harri- 
son, secretary-treasurer, C. A. Durr Packing 

Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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cultural products. The Department of 
Agriculture figures that hog prices re- 
ceived by the farmer are about 76 per 
cent of parity, wheat prices 64 per cent, 
and corn prices 68 per cent of parity. 
On the other hand, cattle prices are 106 
per cent of parity. 

As long as the supply of beef is de- 
creasing and the supply of pork is in- 
creasing, beef prices will be relatively 
high, but it seems to me even after tak- 
ing this into consideration that cattle 
and beef prices probably will show a 
downward trend in the future. 

The trend is important only in one 
respect. As long as it is downward we 
must remember that the declines will 
exceed the increases both in number 
and magnitude as prices fluctuate. 
There will be less reason than ever to 
wait for selling prices to improve. I re- 
peat, we must buy cattle on the basis of 
current selling prices for the dressed 


beef. 


In this way prices will be maintained 
on a fair level for the producer and con- 
sumer as well as the packer. Average 
prices for the year are determined by 
underlying supply conditions and pur- 
chasing power and we can’t change 
them materially. Intelligent operations 
on our part will help to keep prices on 
a uniform basis which will be more 
equitable to all. 


Lamb and Calf Operations 


I am not going to say much about 
lamb, sheep and calf operations, not be- 
cause these are not important, but be- 
cause they are affected by the same fac- 
tors I have been discussing. You can’t 
make money on sheep, lambs and calves 
by speculative aggressiveness or by 
reaching out for unprofitable volume. 


Conservative operations based on 
careful estimates of what you can get 
for the meat will bring you the right 
answer. If you can’t see a profit on to- 
day’s costs and selling prices, be very 
eareful about getting bullish on the 
hope that selling prices will improve. 


When I study prices I am amazed by 
the way they fluctuate in cycles. Two 
or three weeks of rising prices are in- 
variably followed by several weeks of 
falling -prices. Operations go from 
large losses to profits and back again. 
Producers contribute to these fluctua- 
tions by changing the rate at which they 
market their livestock, but the packers 
also contribute to this condition by ag- 
gressively expanding operations and 
forcing up prices whenever they ap- 
proach a profitable level. This applies 
to beef as well as to lambs and calves. 


Gutlook Is Uncertain 


I think we could do much to level out 
fluctuations if we made an effort to buy 
livestock on the basis of its fair current 
value and didn’t run up the prices ex- 
cessively whenever conditions improve 
slightly. 

In conclusion I want to repeat “the 
outlook is uncertain.” It is dangerously 
uncertain because in the past, under like 
circumstances, the industry has per- 
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STATUS OF THE LEDGER 


Treasurer H. Harold Meyer submits his 
report on the finances of the Institute. 


mitted “wish thinking” to get the upper 
hand. Let us admit that the outlook is 
uncertain and unpredictable and let us 
take a conservative, constructive point 
of view in planning our operations. 

War psychology can easily ruin 
everyone’s balance. We must forget 
about speculative profits and concen- 
trate our efforts on better buying and 
better selling. I know that if you and I 
determine to do so we can overcome the 
uncertainties and secure the reasonable 
profits to which this industry is justly 
entitled. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We have 
a short business session before us. The 
first business is the report of the treas- 
urer, H. Harold Meyer. 


TREASURER MEYER: It is a pleas- 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE HEAD 


John W. Rath presents the report of the 
nominating committee as the final session 
drives to a close. 


ure to report that the finances of the 
Institute at the close of the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1939, were in a 
very satisfactory condition. I have a 
copy of the report of Martin Johnson & 
Co., certified public accountants, who 
have completed an audit for the year 
just ended. I submit this with the sug- 
gestion that in conformity with the 
usual procedure it be referred to the 
executive committee. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: May we 
have the report of John W. Rath, chair- 
man of the nominating committee ? 


JOHN W. RATH: When the nominat- 
ing committee went into session yester- 
day, they were very much disturbed to 
learn that the present chairman had 
sent word that it would be impossible, 
because of personal reasons, for him to 
serve another year. He did such a good 
job this year, and he had the friendship 
of all the members of the Institute, so 
we thought we were set for another 
year of good sailing. However, we had 
to abide by his decision. 

Fortunately for the Institute, we have 
other men qualified for the position. We 
have a man who has been active in the 
Institute affairs for a great many years, 
has served on several of the important 
committees, and has been vice chairman 
for a number of years. You all know 
him, and I am sure that you are going 
to approve the recommendation of the 
nominating committee. For chairman 
of the board, we give you George A. 
Schmidt. 

Wesley Hardenbergh has been the 
acting president for the past several 
months since the passing of Wm. Whit- 
field Woods. He did his work so well 
that the executive committee yesterday 
adopted a resolution recommending to 
the nominating committee the election 
of Wesley Hardenbergh as president of 
the Institute. The nominating com- 
mittee was glad to acquiesce, and now 
present the name of Wesley Harden- 
bergh for president of the Institute. 

In making the change of George 
Schmidt from vice chairman to the 
chairmanship, we leave a vacancy in the 
list of vice chairmen. It has been sug- 
gested that the name of Robert Swans- 
ton of the firm of C. Swanston & Son, 
Sacramento, Calif., be substituted. 


For treasurer, whose report we have 
just heard, we suggest the re-election of 
H. Harold Meyer. 


Among the list of directors whose 
terms expire in 1941 was R. H. Cabell, 
former president of Armour and Com- 
pany. He has now resigned, and it is 
suggested that George Eastwood be 
nominated in his stead. We also have 
the name of T. Henry Foster to suggest 
to be added to the list of directors whose 
terms expire in 1941 to take the place 
of Mr. Swanston who is promoted by 
this suggestion. 

Now we are down to the list of the 
directors whose terms expire in 1939. 
Those names are: 

G. W. Birrell, Chris Kunzler Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; G. L. Childress, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston; Louis W. Kahn, 
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kK. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; W. R. 
Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
and G. F. Swift—Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

This leaves two vacancies, one caused 
by the resignation of E. C. Andrews, 
formerly of the Dold Packing Co., and 
another one by the decease of Curtis B. 
Cross of Valley Packing Company, 
Salem, Ore. The name of Walter Reine- 
man of Fried & Reineman of Pittsburgh, 
has been suggested for one name, and 
H. A. Mady, Carstens Packing Co., Ta- 
coma, for the other. 


The committee recommend these 
names, with the re-election of the old 
members of that list. 


Likewise, there is a change necessary 
in the executive committee by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Cabell, and the committee 
has also suggested that Mr. Eastwood 
fill that position. 

This takes care of the entire list, with 
the exception of the chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission. I do not 
think the committee needs to make any 
report on that, because there is but one 
chairman of the Institute Plan Commis- 
sion. He is the man who originated it, 
and he is the man who ought to stay 
by it—Thomas E. Wilson. 


The Committee’s report was adopted 
and those nominated were elected by 
unanimous vote. George A. Schmidt, 
new chairman of the board, made the 
following statement: 

GEORGE A. SCHMIDT: What I have 
greatly feared has come to me. I think 
the nominating committee, with all due 
respect to its judgment, made a grave 
mistake. I think one of my jobs for this 
coming year, if I last out the year, will 
be to justify their evident confidence in 
me, so that they will not lose face, be- 
cause next year you might have to be 
faced either with eliminating the nomi- 
nating committee or getting another 
one. But I do feel grateful for the honor 
that is bestowed upon me, and I will 
do the best I can in the job. 


Following the election of officers the 
convention was adjourned at 3:45 p. m. 





Convention Flashes 


Among the oldest meat packing firms 
represented at the convention was the 
E. M. Todd Co., Richmond, Va. Accord- 
ing to H. W. Barley, who attended the 
convention, the company was estab- 
lished at Smithfield, Va., in 1800. It 
specializes in production of “Old Vir- 
ginia” hams and bacon, prepared by 
special processes. 


All forms of transportation were used 
in reaching the convention, but the case 
of Fritz Groeneveld, New York City 
broker of Groeneveld Co., Inc., is be- 
lieved unique. Mr. Groeneveld, a li- 
censed pilot, flew to the convention in 
his own plane, as he has done before. 


J. S. Seala, president Scala Packing 
Co., Utica, N. Y., said he had been 
slighting himself on vacations for the 
past three years, so he made a vacation 
out of his Chicago trip to the conven- 
tion. He expects to begin operations 
about the first of the year in his new 
plant at Utica. 


Reminiscing at the convention, M. I. 
Sullivan, secretary Albany Packing Co., 
Albany, N. Y., recalled how he went to 
work in 1908 for Fred Tobin as the first 
salesman Mr. Tobin ever had. Mr. Tobin, 
head of the Albany Packing Co. and 
three other companies, was at that time 
manager of the Utica, N. Y., branch of 
the Jacob Dold Packing Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


This year’s convention was No. 31 for 
Howard R. Smith of Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Smith was one of the organizers of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association 
and served as its vice president for five 
years. He was also vice president of the 
Institute for three years, for a long 
period representing it in the govern- 
ment hog feeding tests at Beltsville, 
Md. 


Dapper John Max Weyer of Van Loan 
& Co., and head of the American Spice 
Trade Association, smiling broadly 
swinging down the avenue of exhibits at 
the Drake, was a very busy individual 
greeting his many friends and telling 


HOSPITALITY THE TEE-PAK WAY 


The Tee-Pak Inn, where good food and good fellowship could always be found, was 
one of the most popular spots at the convention. 
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WELL WORTH LOOKING INTO 


Dudley Smith of the Institute staff points 
out the convenience and usefulness of the 
simplified cost and control records used by 
Institute members. This display board at- 
tracted a great deal of attention among 
convention visitors. 


them about the company’s line of sea- 
sonings. Helping a packer with his many 
problems is Mr. Weyer’s aim. 


One of the many wives who attended 
the convention with their husbands this : 
year was Mrs. Emil A. Schmidt, whose i 
spouse is president of the Schmidt Pro- i a 
vision Co., Toledo, O. The Schmidts i. 
have been coming to the convention to- if 
gether now for the past three years. i 


Keystone Gelatin’s rapid-fire assist- 
ant sales manager, “Bob” Wothe, and 
his new Eastern representative, Evan 'F 
Shelby outdid themselves at this con- : 
vention by always being on their toes 
and more than willing to serve those in 
attendance. Their sales manager, C. O. 

Bartlett, was missed by many at the 
convention. | 


The du Pont men—Steele, Baker 
and Pollock—“displayed” their dancing 
ability along with some of their per- 1} 
sonality at the dinner dance. i 


Hardin H. Littell, John E. Smith’s i 
Sons Company’s treasurer and advertis- 
ing manager, was so enthused over the i | 
convention happenings that he carried 
them right on into the dinner dance 
where, in his suave way, he did a very 
nice job. 

R. G. (“Jerry”) Akin, manager Sylph- 
case division, Sylvania Corp., was a 
very busy fellow, proudly displaying 
Sylphcase and Sylphwrap products to 
all who entered their headquarters dur- 
ing the convention. 
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Sirloin is Knighted at Annual Dinner 


LL available space in the grand 
A ballroom of the Palmer House 
was needed to seat the hundreds 
of guests who attended the dinner which 
closed the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. A sparkling array of leaders 
in the meat industry and guests from 
other major industries of the nation 
filled the two speaker and guest tables 
extending the length of the banquet hall. 
Chairman T. Henry Foster presided 
at the meeting and welcomed the guests. 
He introduced the incoming chairman 
of the board, George A. Schmidt, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York, N. Y., and the 
new president, Wesley Hardenbergh, 
after paying tribute to the late presi- 
dent, Wm. Whitfield Woods. 

Highlights of the evening were the 
ceremony re-enacting the knighting of 
the loin of beef and the address by 
William S. Knudsen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and one of the 
leading industrialists of the world. 


Knighting Sir Loin 


Turning back 300 years to one of the 
most interesting and romantic legends 
of food, James I, King of England and 
Scotland, who had just returned from 
Scotland, awarded honors and knight- 
hood to the worthy ones of the kingdom. 
Then expressing the wish to extend still 
more favor, he decided that the beef of 
Old England is so delicious, and so great 
is its service in appeasing the appetites 
of men, that it, too, deserved knighthood. 


Vassals knelt before their king with 
a loin of beef and the king, drawing his 
sword and laying it on the loin, said: 


“Because of thy excellence among 
foods and in recognition of the yeoman 
service that you render to the appetites 
of men, I hereby dub thee ‘Sir Loin.’ ” 

From.that day the loin of beef has 
been known as sirloin and the ceremony 
was re-enacted at the dinner to the de- 
light of all of the twentieth century 
guests assembled. 

In continuance of the annual dinner’s 
tradition of fine food and perfect service, 
the following foods, including club sir- 
loin steaks, James I, were served: 





MENU 
Lobster . ms la Tyrolienne 


monds 
Queen Elizabeth Potage 
Cheese Sticks 
Club Sirloin Steaks, James I 
(a ‘la Ceremonial) 
Potatoes au Gratin New Peas with Fresh Mint 
Figara Salade 
Crouton Souffle 
Bombe Victoria 


Sabayon Sauce Petite Fours 
Coffee 





Music by Richard Czerwonky’s or- 
chestra gave a gay touch to the eve- 
ning. There were songs by Anita Olsen, 
lyric soprano, and Laura Kellogg, mezzo 
soprano, 

In introducing the speaker of the 
evening chairman Foster said: 


It has sometimes been said that there 


is no romance in business; that business 
is cold, calculating, practical. 


Perhaps this is true, and as the saying 
goes: “The history of a nation is the 
history of its great men,” perhaps the 
romance which surrounds a business is 
simply the romance of the men who 
have been responsible for its success. 


Our speaker tonight is a man whose 
life in business has been full of ro- 
mance—it has been perhaps dramatic. 
Coming from Denmark at the age of 20, 
he found employment in the shipyards 
of New Jersey. Later, in a factory 
manufacturing bicycles, his attention 
to his duties, energy and skill in hand- 
ling men, soon won him the position of 
assistant superintendent. With the ad- 
vent of the motor car age, he became 
interested in the automobile, and formed 
a connection with the business of Henry 
Ford, and was soon in charge of the 
production of the famous Model T Ford 
car. 


I wish time permitted me to relate 
the steps by which Mr. Knudsen ad- 
vanced from this position, through the 
offices of Chevrolet, to the presidency of 
General Motors in 1937, but I know 
you are anxious to hear from him, so I 
take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
William S. Knudsen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, who will speak to us on 
“The Future of Industry.’ 


SIR LOIN IS 
CREATED 


Re-enacting a _ cere- 
mony of 300 years ago 
at the annual dinner, 
vassals present a loin 
of beef to their king 
for knighting. This is 
believed to have been 
the origin of the term 
“sirloin.” 
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Knudsen’s Speech 











WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN: I have to 
apologize for the rather high sounding 
title of this talk and warn you at the 
outset that I might not be able to live 
up to it. What I propose to talk to you 
about is what I’ve seen happen in the 
last few years and what I hope will 
happen in the next few. I do not be- 
lieve in planning too far ahead except 
on fundamentals. 

The execution of a long range plan 
is dependent on so many factors in our 
country and one has to be prepared to 
withstand mechanized assaults on so 
many fronts at such short intervals that 
it isn’t a question of what you want to 
do, but a question of what situation you 
have to meet, with the least loss of 
efficiency and earnings, that really de- 
cides your planning for you. 

I am frank to state that I’ve had an 
education the last seven years. I have 
seen decentralization, which I always 
thought the basis for national pros- 
perity, give place to attempts to cen- 
tralize and to regiment the functions 
of our economic and social life, all be- 
cause we had a depression bigger than 
we ever had before and one which took 
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a little longer to get out of. We are not 
out of it yet but I think the reason for 
that is that we wanted to speed up re- 
covery through regimentation and made 
some mistakes which delayed the orderly 
recovery progress. 


Some Recovery Mistakes 


The first one was the celebrated 
N. R. A. for which business was wholly 
unprepared and which burned itself out 
because nobody could understand the 
scheme. The administration of it was 
untrained and undermanned—it was an 
attempt to consummate a shot-gun mar- 
riage between production and social re- 
form and neither party to the marriage 
was willing, which made it sure of 
failure as the only way out would have 
been to shoot both of them. 


The second was the attempt to save 
the social reform part of the N. R. A. 
through the reincarnation of the famous 
7A clause, in the shape of the Wagner 
act. I had met the author of the act 
in Washington and was somewhat-im- 
pressed by his sincerity, but it became 
perfectly evident that the labor side of 
the picture was not ready, or even half 
way able, to hold up its end. They 
realized this immediately and a high 
pressure membership campaign became 
the first effect of it. 

Speakers were sent to all labor cen- 
ters and the open statement was made 
that the Administration wanted every- 
body to join the union, meaning in this 
case the A. F. of L., an old established 
trade union which in order to oblige, es- 
tablished the so-called industrial union 
and promptly got into trouble, not with 
the employers but with their own trade 
union policy. In their haste to get under 
way they had to hire a good many 
organizers with practically no training 
and the trouble culminated in the split 
between the Green and Lewis factions; 
the Green faction trying to retain the 
trade union and industrial union formula 
and the Lewis faction going 100 per cent 
industrial union control. 





CONVENTION BANQUET SPEAKER 


Labor must cooperate if its own best in- 

terests and those of industry are to be 

served, declared William S. Knudsen, Gen- 
eral Motors president. 


The organizing campaign then became 
a race to see who could get the most 
members the quickest and all sorts of 
schemes were resorted to to get mem- 
bership. While all this was going on 
the Wagner act was rushed to the Su- 
preme Court and I think it is fair to say 
that nobody believed that the act would 
be declared constitutional. 


The first organization scheme was the 
sit-down strike which had been worked 
with some success by the communists or 
syndicalists, as they were called, in 
France in 1936. I happened to be over 
there at the time and learned the tech- 
nique of the thing from the employers. 
I naturally never thought that a thing 
like this was possible but at the New 
Year, 1937, the whole scheme, bag and 
baggage, was transferred over here and 


we had the sit-down with virtually no 
attempt by the authorities to even con- 
demn the practice, not to speak of 
stopping it. 

It is all history now but I should like 
to remind you that no one charged with 
the maintenance of law and order in 
our country, and I do not except any- 
body, even in highest authority, came 
out openly and condemned the practice. 
It took the Gallup poll to call to their 
attention that the country did not like 
people to take possession of other peo- 
ple’s property under the premise that 
a job entitled a man to part ownership 
in the institution. This was a bit too 
pink for the public to swallow. 


Strikes The Order of the Day 


With a weapon like that, before public 
opinion killed it, the organization efforts 
became a_ veritable racket—crooks, 
finks, and communists had a Roman 
holiday for awhile. It is fair to say 
that manufacturers tried to stave it off 
by more or less abortive attempts to 
create unions—the so-called company 
unions—in order to bring some order 
into the picture, and that union officials 
were more or less aghast at the mess 
they saw they were getting into. 

Strikes became the order of the day, 
even after agreements had been en- 
tered into. No one had any assurance 
that they were going to be lived up to. 
There was no discipline in the picture. 
Wages were very seldom the issue—it 
was grievances, seniority and just plain 
hell-raising which were the issues in 
most strikes. Of course the underlying 
reason for all of them was to get more 
people into the union, there being no 
better time to get a man to join than 
when the plant is shut down by strike 
and he can be threatened to be left out 
of the settlement if he doesn’t join the 
picket line and promise to pay the dues. 
If there are men who still object to 
joining, the “goon squad” goes into ac- 
tion,—cars holding four men with ap- 
propriate weapons who contact the man 





SOME OF THE DISTINGUISHED ONES AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE 


At the left are shown Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Walter J. Cummings, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 

Co., Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., W. S. Knudsen, speaker of the evening, Chairman Foster, and George A. Schmidt. At the 

right is President Wesley Hardenbergh, flanked by two of the red ribboned dusky boys who took care of the head tables. At Mr. 

Hardenbergh’s right is Frank McNair of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank and H. Harold Swift. At his left are Dean H. P. Rusk 
of the University of Illinois and President Edward F. Wilson, Wilson & Co. 
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on his way to or from work, or at his 
home, to make the brother see the error 
of his ways. 

Despite these efforts there generally 
is a shortage in the treasury, for the 
man who joins under duress is a slow 
payer when the trouble is over. So the 
next scheme attempted was throwing a 
picket line around the plants in order 
that the man going to work could be 
threatened to pay up or be kept out 
until he did—this despite the fact that 
the plant was not on strike and no 
grievance existed between the employer 
and the union. 


Union Methods Unpopular 


This brought strong protests from em- 
ployers who even had to shut the whole 
plant down in order to stop the prac- 
tice, so the scheme was not practical 
and naturally the men who had paid up 
did not like the idea of losing time in 
order to get the delinquents into the 
fold. Also, local authorities of law and 
order were pretty well able to keep the 
gates open. So I think that this scheme 
will have to be redesigned and stream- 
lined if it is going to be effective in the 
future. 

The latest scheme is borrowed straight 
from the communist party. Take a 
plant of, for instance, 1,000 men, where 
200 are sympathetic to the union. Of 
these, 50 are selected as volunteer or- 
ganizers to call on a few prospects 
apiece, at their homes, in a beer garden 
or anywhere for that matter. The or- 
ganizer has a printed card which shows 
that the signer is willing to accept the 
union as his bargaining agent—before 
he joins mind you, and no dues are 
asked for. 


When inquiries are made as to how 
the organizer got the prospect’s name 
and address he is told that this is a 
secret that will never be revealed in 
order to protect his—the prospect’s— 
interest. This leads up to the signature 
on the card and a request for a couple 
of more names and addresses, which 
generally can be obtained on the 
strength of the secrecy pledge. The 
cards can either be used in a certifica- 
tion petition to the National Labor Re- 
lation Board, or if the strength isn’t 
thought sufficient, a strike can be pulled 
and the organization job put over as far 
as that particular plant is concerned. 


The Next Step 


This scheme of organization is of 
course not illegal, and if the movement 
had been started along these lines we 
might be a good deal farther ahead 
than we are today. However, all the 
other schemes of organization were nec- 
essary due to the simple fundamental 
fact, that an industrial unic. is not 
really financially stable unless there is 
the check-off connected with its con- 
tracts. Up to that point the union is 
more or less four-flushing both its mem- 
bers and the public or they are in hot 
water financially. 

You might ask me, well, where do we 
go from here? I don’t exactly know. The 
industrial union is young in the United 


Seated at the Speakers’ Table 


FFICERS and directors of the 
Institute, other meat industry 
leaders, educators and distin- 
guished heads of leading banks, news- 
papers, railroads and other industrial 
companies filled the two great tables ex- 


tending the length of the banquet hall. 


TABLE I 
At Table I (left to right) were: 


D. R, HowLanD, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of Miller and Hart. 

P. H. Joxce, Trustee, Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company. 

L. W. KAHN, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of The E. Kahn’s 
Sons Company, 

Grorce A. STEINDL, President, National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers. 

R. L. Wititams, Chief Executive Officer, 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company. 

SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Member,, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation. 

L. R. Capron, Vice President, Burlington 
Lines. 

CHARLES E. HERRICK, Past President, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

Cc. C. Conway, Chairman of Board, Con- 
tinental Can Company. 

R. H. CaBeLL, Former President, Armour 
and Company. 

Rourus C. Dawes, President, Museum of 
Science and Industry. 

CHARLES H. Swirt, Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Company. 

SeweLL Avery, President, Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

OscarR G. MAYER, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of Oscar 
Mayer & Company. 

WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman of Board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 

0. 


THOMAS E. WILSON, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and Chairman of the 
Board of Wilson & Co., Inc 

W. S. KNvuDSBPN, President, General Motors 
Corporation. 

T. Henry Foster, Retiring Chairman of the 
Board of the Institute, and President of John 
Morrell & Company. 

Georce A. ScHmipt, Chairman of Board 
Elect of Institute, and President of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc. 

A. C. Wicuarp, President, University of 
Illinois. 

JOHN W. RatTH, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of The Rath Pack- 
ing Company. 

J. S. McLEan, President, Canada Packers 
Limited, and President of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Frank A. HUNTER, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of the 
Hunter Packing Company. 

E. J. ENGEL, President, The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System. 

G. F. Swirt, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and Vice Chairman of Board of 
Swift & Company. 

Epwarp E. Brown, President, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Gprorce A. Bastwoop, Member, Board of 
Directors of Institute and President of 
Armour and Company. 

E. T. Fitpey, Vice President, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

FRANK E. WILHELM, Vice President, The 
Cudahy Packing Company. 


F. C. Hockema, Assistant to President, Pur- 


due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, Member, Board of 
Directors of Institute, and President of The 
Lake Erie Provision Company. 

JoHN G. McCarruy, President, Board of 
Trade of City of Chicago. 

W. F. SCHLUDERBERG, Member, Board of 
Directors of Institute, and President of The 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Company. 

Puiuip 8, Hanna, Editor, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 

Pav. I. ALDRICH, Editor, The National Pro- 
visioner. 

Henry A. Scanprett, Trustee, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

CHARLES R., Rick, First Vice President, Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange. 

WILLIAM C. CUMMINGS, President, Drovers 
National Bank of Chicago. 

P. E. Tovrea, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of the Tovrea 
Packing Company. 


TABLE II 


Seated at Table II (left to right) 
were the following: 


G. WM. BirRELL, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and Treasurer of Ch. Kunzler 
Company. 

HeRMAN STepN, Vice President, Millers’ 
National Federation. 

F. G. GurLey, Vice President, The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System. 

R. C. PoLtock, General Manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Frep A. CUSCADEN, Vice President, The 
Northern Trust Company. 

Amos BALL, Vice President in Charge of 
—, Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

J. ABBOTT, Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, “Nebraska Stockgrowers’ Association. 

JoHn HouMEs, President, Swift & Company. 

Epwarp A. O’NEAL, President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. A. CRAwFoRD, President, The Pullman 
Company. 

WaLiace B. DonHaM, Dean, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 

Harotp H. Swirt, Vice Chairman of Board 
Swift & Company, and Chairman of Board o 
Trustees of The University of Chicago. 

FRanK McNair, Vice President, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

WESLEY HARDENBERGH, President, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

H. P. Rusk, Dean and Director, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

Epwarp F. WILSON, President, Wilson & 
Co., Ine. 

Fowter McCormick, Vice President, Inter- 
national Harvester Company. ce 

M. F. Stokes, President and General Man- 
ager, Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
Company. 

Merritt C. MeEres, Publisher, Chicago 
Herald American. ne 

O. T. HENKLE, Vice President an neral 
Manager, The Union Stock Yard & Transit 
Company. 

H. Harotp MEYER, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of The H. 
H. Meyer Company. 

Roy W. Coorey, President, National Restau- 
rant Association. 

O. B. JosprH, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of James Henry 
~~ Company. 

A. Beamer, Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of Michigan. 

Davin H. ReEmMeERS, President, The Live 

Stock National Bank. 





States. Its officers lack experience in 
the broader viewpoint. They know how 
to get the men out on the street but 
they are not so smart in getting them 
back to work again. They still have to 
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learn that the strongest union is the 
union that has no strikes and can show 
the best pay record for the year. 

They still have to learn that to keep 
a man on the street for three weeks 














and then get him a nickel raise is poor 
arithmetic, for the man himself is smart 
enough to figure out that it will take a 
year or more before he is even with the 
board. 

Also, they have got to learn that in 
labor organizations, as in all other busi- 
ness, you cannot have one Napoleon run- 
ning the show from far off; you have to 
have an organization that can look at 
their grievances from both sides, so to 
speak, so that progress is made without 
it costing so much that they can say, 
with Phyrus of Macedonia, “If I win an- 
other such battle it will be all over with 
me;” or, on the other hand, to cripple the 
employer to an extent which reduces 
his business and the number of his em- 
ployes. 


Value of Good Foremen 


Going from the men to the super- 
vision, I have every sympathy in the 
world with the difficulties they have had 
to overcome. It is an old saying that 
you can’t tell anybody how good you 
are unless you either say how bad you 
used to be, or what a terrible fellow 
somebody else is. This is called the 
confessional route, or the comparison 
route. 


The labor leaders, after carefully 
scanning the head of the institution for 
points to attack and not getting enough 
material, could always fall back on the 
terrible superintendent and foreman who 
were capable of doing everything from 
robbing the cradle to knocking off the 
old. 
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Now I don’t claim that there are not 
bad foremen—there are bad people in 
all walks of life—but I do claim this, 
that a foreman or a superintendent who 
has come up from the ranks and knows 
his job, understands men just as well 
and better than a professional organizer 
who probably never worked in the par- 
ticular plant and is not interested in 
whether the plant is profitable or not. 


I have found it a very effective policy, 
if there is a meeting to deal with a 
struck plant, to have foremen and de- 
partment heads sit in on appeal cases so 
that the facts are thoroughly aired be- 
fore the question of settlement is taken 
up. Napoleon’s old saying that the army 
is only as good as its non-commissioned 
officers, holds good in a factory as 
well, and in my opinion any position 
of authority should be filled from the 
shop organization unless the product is 
changed or augumented with a particu- 
lar class of skill thus made necessary, 
and not available. 


Where Stress Should Be Laid 


We have, since the last war, when 
rapid expansion took place in industry 
and continuous manufacturing took the 
place of departmental manufacturing, 
been prone at times to stress the re- 
cording qualities of a departmental head 
rather than his mechanical skill. This 
I consider a fallacy. The foreman or 
superintendent of a plant should first 
of all be the mechanical port of knowl- 
edge for the organization. In this way 
he always has their respect. He should 


BANQUET 
HIGHLIGHT 


One of the spectac- 
ular functions of the 
evening preceded the 
serving of the main 
course of the dinner, 
when a line of colored 
waiters, each bearing a 
large platter of club 
sirloin, extended the 
length of the banquet 


be the guardian of the quality of the 
product, for quantity follows quality 
—it has not been known to work the 
other way around. 

I think also that the closer contact 
the employe has with his foremen the 
better the organization will be. The 
foreman will always be the medium for 
carrying the policy of the company to 
the men and when he is circumvented 
he loses prestige and has to fight for it, 
which takes a lot of time and costs a 
lot of money. 

I can well remember in my early 
years in the shop how quick the men 
were to realize if the foreman was bluff- 
ing when it came to the mechanics of 
the job and I can also remember how 
different a shop was run when the men 
knew that the supervision was capable 
and firm when it came to questions of 
workmanship. 

After all, the object of a shop is to 
produce quality work and quality should 
come first. In this way the shop de- 
velops and craft pride is encouraged. 
You might fairly ask me whether labor’s 
organization difficulties have affected 
the quality of work, and I can as fairly 
answer “no.” The average American 
workingman has a certain amount of 
pride in his ability to do his job, and 
we in the automobile industry have 
gone the limit in providing the best 
tools and fixtures that engineering skill 
can produce. 


No Quality Sabotage 


While it is possible that sabotage of 
quality might raise its ugly head some 
day, up to now we have not experienced 
it and our inspection system has worked 
efficiently. I do not believe that even 
if it were attempted, the men would 
stand for it. The machine tool makers 
also have cooperated 100 per cent in 
progressing with the quality of their 
work. The best example I can give you 
in this respect is that we operate plants 
in Germany and England where im- 
portation of machine tools is restricted 
or, as in Germany, prohibited, and we 
have a dickens of a time even to get an 
American machine duplicated to do the 
work. 


The reason for this is simple enough. 
The American standard of measure- 
ments and the instruments themselves 
are so far out in front of the rest of the 
world that nobody can touch them. If 
I should name a couple of honorable 
exceptions it would be Sweden and 
Switzerland—not England, Germany or . 
France. In other words, the United 
States took the lead 20 years ago and 
has kept it. In this I see a great deal 
of consolation. 


We are today the only industrial coun- 
try on earth confined to a 40-hour week 
while the rest of the world works 48 
hours. France tried the 40-hour week 
for a couple of years but found out that 
a Frenchman could not produce as much 
in 40 hours as a Belgian, Englishman, 
German or Scandinavian\ produced in 
48, so costs went up 13 per cent, busi- 
ness went to pot and Mr. Blum, the 
French premier was fired and Daladier 
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was elected to save the country, which 
he promptly did by putting the 48 hour 
week back, plus. 


About Hours and Pay 


Now I have no particular objection to 
shorter hours and larger pay up to the 
point where shop efficiency permits it 
and costs do not go up, but I have ab- 
solutely no use for the idea that men 
should be allowed a subsistence pay 
because we want to have more in the 
shop than we need, in order that we all 
grow old and happy doing as little as 
possible without any reference to what 
the traffic will bear. 

No country ever got prosperous work- 
ing less unless they were in the slave 
trade or were robbing the Indians, and 
no country will ever come out of a de- 
pression unless the people that are work- 
ing have a surplus over the bare living 
which will put other people to work. 
Therefore it is important that the super- 
vision force is trained to know what is 
right. There is only one thing worse 
than shortage of men on a job and that 
is to have too many men on a job. 


The idea of placing a large amount of 
public works in operation when general 
business is bad, is all to the good, but 
to place these jobs in charge of men 
who have had no contract experience 
and merely act as guardians for a lot 
of surplus help only produces the result 
that nobody works and the thing be- 
comes a farce. I would think it better 
to contract this work with people that 
know how to do it and get more work 
for the money rather than more men 
on the job at short wages as a sort 
of a sop to unemployment. It takes a 
long time to make a king bee out of a 
drone if you break his spirit and spoil 
his body. 


Progress Through Research 


Engineering has maintained its 
steady progress even during the labor 
difficulties. Somehow the thinker has 
an advantage in this, that if properly 
handled the brain will keep on working 
even after hours and there is no way of 
policing this kind of overtime labor. 

I think the United States also here 
has an advantage over competition, as 
the country is younger and the think- 
ing is more independent. The spirit of 
our people is more venturesome. We 
are willing, if necessary, to turn the 
thing upside down and try it the other 
way if we think it better. Also the link- 
ing of research to engineering has ac- 
complished a great deal. 


We, who have our heads right in it, 
sometimes think that we are not pro- 
gressing fast enough but when I think 
of the 40 years I have been in America 
I can see an almost complete change 
in our industrial and social life, due 
practically 100 per cent to changes made 
possible by engineering and research, 
and I do not for a minute think that we 
are anywhere near finished. It seems 
that whenever we find a problem solved 
out of the experience we had, other ideas 
present themselves and we are off again 


on another quest for something we don’t 
know much about. 

As Mr. Kettering says, “Research is 
what we do to find out what we are 
going to do when we can’t do what we 
are doing now.” I don’t think this spirit 
will ever lack in America. We find our- 
selves in the midst of a social upheaval 
of which political capital is being made 
without any permanent measures being 
taken to get us back on the track again. 
It is a period of trial and error which 
we will have to go through or forfeit 
the individual liberties which are still 
our greatest asset. 


Industry Circled by Regulation 


In order to retain® these liberties it 
might seem exasperating at times to be 
in industry and be surrounded by acts 
of one sort or another, or to have a com- 
mittee handy, whenever business gets 
in the dog-house politically. If we try 
to lower the cost of our product we can 
be cited under the Wagner act before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


If we try to buy materials more effi- 
ciently, there is the Robinson-Patman 
act; if we are working for the govern- 
ment we’re checked up by the Walsh- 
Healey act. In general business there 
is the Clayton act and if nothing else 
fits, the Federal Trade Commission is 
available for an “inquiry” which prob- 
ably will cost a quarter of a million 
dollars before we find out how to cease 
and desist from doing something a dis- 
gruntled competitor doesn’t like. 

And mind you, while all this is going 
on we are asked at the same time to 
put all our energies and skill to work, 
and we cheerfully do, designing and 
producing means of defending our coun- 
try from outside attacks in cooperation 
with the government departments in- 
volved, and to do a good part of this 
kind of work “on the cuff,” so to speak. 


But still we don’t have to salute 
“Gessler’s” hat like Wilhelm Tell a good 
many years ago and some day we will 
probably wake up to the fact that co- 
operation, and I mean just that, be- 
tween industry, labor, and government, 
will be a surer and more practical way 
to the more abundant life and the pur- 
suit of happiness. We are still way 





TWO JOLLY GOOD FELLOWS 


Between cigar puffs, Bill Hammann (left), 
field manager of the newly organized Texas 
Independent Meat Packers’ Association, 
and Bill Eyler, Sayer & Co., New York, 
indulge in a bit of friendly banter. 
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ahead of our friends in Europe whether 
they are on one side or the other, and 
that’s something. 


Meat Packing and Automobiles 


Here I have to give acknowledgment 
to the fact that I am in the midst of 
a group of men who developed the first 
real conveyor. It is an open secret to 
which I gladly subscribe, that the con- 
veyor in the automobile factory was 
conceived in a slaughter house. Its in- 
ventor was so impressed with the way 
in which you string pigs up and wind 
up with nothing but the squeal that he 
went to work and the only difference be- 
tween your conveyor and ours is that 
we even cannot have a squeal left 
when we get through for the customer 
doesn’t like it in a motor car. 

I should also like to give an acknowl- 
edgment, and this time a left-handed 
one, to those of our well meaning citi- 
zens, columnists and otherwise, who 
wear out their pens trying to tell the 
world that business—all business—likes 
to see war come so they can make a pot 
of money out of it. I cannot think of a 
more shameful and false assumption. 


If any of us should attempt to an- 
alyze the last war for instance, and set 
on the credit side the corporations and 
individuals who made profits out of war, 
and on the debit side those who didn’t, 
the balance will be all in the red. The 
most astonishing thing is that as soon 
as war is brewing all business is on the 
defensive immediately. Our corporation 
is often singled out as a “war baby” 
despite the fact that we could not pos- 
sibly make money out of war sufficient 
to offset the losses our regular busi- 
ness would suffer through the upset- 
ting of economic conditions due to war. 


An Appreciation of America 


That, of course, is why there never 
was a good war or a bad peace. On 
the other hand, I should like to go on 
record personally and state my sincere 
convictions that a good protective de- 


.fensive force is also a good insurance 


policy against being forced into war. 

I happened to be in Paris in 1919 dur- 
ing the Versailles conference and it 
made a brave show, but what a mess 
came out of it. I believe for the sake of 
our homes and children, for that is 
really our country, that we should be 
protected against burglary, arson, and 
even poor relations. My gratitude to 
the United States is great; my confi- 
dence in its future is unbounded. My 
children, and children’s children will 
live here. There is no other place on 
earth where I would like them to live 
and where they would like to live. 


I go to Europe every other year. I 
have made a good many trips but I 
never fail to get a thrill coming into 
Sandy Hook. The boat stops, the pilot 
comes aboard—a man in a slouch hat 
with a cigar in his mouth—no brass but- 
tons, no formalities—he goes up on the 
bridge and bing! bing! we’re off. That, 
gentlemen, is our America. This is 
where we belong. 
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lard, livestock and war, packers, 
their wives, members of the In- 
stitute staff and guests gathered late 
on Monday for a delightful evening 
of dining, dancing and entertainment 
in the Gold Coast room of the Drake 
Hotel. The entertainment encores and 
crowds on the dance floor were testi- 
mony that all were having a good time. 
Vice president Homer Davison added 
to his reputation as a successful planner 
of dinner dances with the 1939 affair. 
“Old-timers” and their grandsons, just 
getting a start in the industry, had an 
equally good time visiting, dancing and 
watching the elaborate floor show. The 
well-selected dinner by Maitre Dahl- 
berg featured a good meat dish—double 
lamb chops—set off by other delicacies. 


Don Pedro and his orchestra fur- 
nished the music for dancing and ac- 
companiment of the entertainers. The 
evening’s two shows included a variety 
of features which drew applause and 
encores from the diners. One of last 
year’s favorites, the xylophonist Betty 
Lee, was back again and pleased the 
audience with her earnest rendition of 
popular and classical numbers. 

Giovanni, master pickpocket, scored 
a hit by skillfully relieving several of 
the guests of pocketbooks, belts and 
other belongings; many of those who 
watched were glad that Giovanni was 
working on the stage instead of on the 
street. An unusual acrobatic team, the 
members of which took much punish- 
ment within a short time, also drew the 
approval of the convention visitors, as 
did Gaynor and Ross, with their roller 
skating. 

Dancing was well represented on the 
entertainment program with the Dor- 
othy Byton ensemble, Virginia Valley 
and Pierre and Rennee, tango artists. 
The Singing Marines, a group of glee 
singers, furnished a hearty, masculine 
note. 


Dinner guests were seated at tables 
for six, eight, ten and larger parties, 
but visiting was general, and between 


Sse tiv away such problems as 





Packers Pause 
for Dancing, 
Dining and 

Diversion 


courses and entertainment the diners 
moved informally about the Gold Coast 
room to greet their friends. Many high 
executives and prominent figures of the 





DINNER DANCE MENU 


Fresh Fruit Supreme 
Cream of New Peas, Chantilly 
Celery Mixed Olives Melba Toast 
Double Lamb Chops on Pineapple 
New Lima Beans in Butter 
Potatoes, au Gratin 
Mixed Green Salad, Lorenzo Dressing 
Toasted Swedish Wafers 
Bouche Forestiere, Saboyon Sauce 
Assorted Cakes 
Demi Tasse 





meat packing industry attended the 
dinner dance. 

The dinner and dancing began at 7:30 
and ended at around midnight, but 
many of the guests were reluctant to 
end the evening. The dinner dance is 
becoming one of the well-established 
traditions of the convention and pack- 
ers and their wives will look forward 
to its repetition when the 1940 meeting 
is held. 


PACKERS ENJOY THEMSELVES 


ABOVE.—Dance floor scenes with guests 
moving to strains of Don Pedro and his 
orchestra. 


BELOW.—Packers and their wives enjoy- 
ing dinner and a chat with friends. 


Feminine Conventioneers 
Attend Fashion-Luncheon 


A group of 70 ladies, comprised of 
wives, daughters and guests of packers 
and suppliers attending the Institute 
convention, was present at a special 
luncheon and fashion show staged on 
October 23 at Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
one of Chicago’s foremost department 
stores. 


Arranged under the direction of Miss 
Esther Evers of the Institute staff, the 
affair, the first of its kind ever held in 
connection with an Institute convention, 
drew enthusiastic praise from the femi- 
nine guests. A special bus carried most 
of the ladies to the store, where they 
enjoyed a tasty luncheon served to the 
accompaniment of a three-piece musical 
ensemble. 


After the fashion show, at which up- 
to-the-minute styles in several types of 
dress were modeled, most of the women 
took a trip through the store’s popular 
“Wish Maker’s House.” 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Sugardale Provision Co., Canton, 
O., was well represented this year by 
president Harry Lavin and his two sons, 
Leo and William. 


Maintaining his enviable convention 
record, Charles Christman, West Car- 
rollton Parchment Co., West Carrollton, 
O., was on hand again this year and re- 
newed old acquaintances. Mr. Christ- 
man believes he has attended all con- 
ventions except the first. 


W. E. Oliver, general manager, and 
D. J. Harrison, secretary-treasurer, C. 
A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., were 
two of the “old timers” who put in a 
welcome appearance at the Drake. Both 
men brought their wives along, Mrs. 
Harrison being a daughter of the 
founder of the company. 





Packers Learn at S 


on the first two days of Institute 

conventions, have come to be re- 
garded by meat plant operating and 
technical men as “short courses in meat 
packing,” which offer excellent oppor- 
tunities to keep up-to-date on industry 
activities and to become familiar with 
processing improvements and equipment 
developments made during the year. On 
no other basis can the year-to-year in- 
crease in attendance at these meetings 
be accounted for and the growing in- 
terest in them be explained. 

Section meeting attendance this year 
was the largest on record, exceeding the 
record-breaking attendance of last year 
by from 30 to 100 at each of the various 
gatherings. These meetings placed much 
emphasis on major developments of the 
year but did not neglect the “little 
things,” often of so much importance in 
determining results in the plant, on the 
routes and on the balance sheet. Much 
effort to provide timely information and 
a well-balanced program was evident. 

The Chemistry and Operating Section 
held two meetings on Friday. The Sau- 
sage Division, Accounting Section, Sales 
and Advertising Section and Live Stock 
Section held one meeting each. Among 
the subjects discussed were the latest 
developments in accounting methods, 
with particular emphasis on costs; re- 
sults of research work by Institute 
departments; lard standardization; ren- 
dering methods and practices; 1939 de- 
velopments in equipment and methods; 
ultra-violet light; air conditioning 
equipment design and construction; air- 
conditioned smokehouses; floors; sau- 
sage plant problems and livestock. 


So the and division meetings, held 





Chemistry and 
Operating 





WO meetings of the Chemistry and 

Operating Section were held on Fri- 
day, October 20, the opening day of 
the convention. Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, in 
charge of chemical research develop- 
ment, Armour and Company, presided 
at the morning meeting. L. M. Tolman, 
chief chemist of Wilson & Co., was 
program chairman. The afternoon ses- 
sion was conducted by A. F. Hunt, vice 
president of Swift & Company. H. J. 
Koenig of Armour and Company was 
program chairman. Many subjects of 
timely interest on the program attracted 
a large gathering at each meeting. 


Meat Trouble Shooting 


in Institute Laboratory 


The first speaker at the morning meet- 
ing of the section was J. E. Maroney, 
in charge of the analytical laboratory 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. This laboratory, Mr. Maroney 
said, has received and analyzed over 


ection Meetings 


THEY COVERED CHEMISTRY AND OPERATIONS 


1.—J. J. Vollertsen, Armour and Company, presiding chairman of morning chem- 


istry and operating section. 


2.—To L. M. Tolman, Wilson & Co., goes the credit for arranging an interesting 


and instructive session. 


—"Trouble Shooting” was the practical subject covered by J. E. Maroney, Institute 


of American Meat Packers. 


4.—C. E. Gross, John Morrell & Co., waxes eloquent and specific as he explains 


methods for producing new type hams. 


5.—With lard problems in the forefront of many packer minds, F. C. Vibrans of the 
Institute clarifies the situation in his discussion of lard standardization. 


6.—Use of carbon dioxide in preventing meat spoilage is explained by D. A. Green- 


wood, Institute of American Meat Packers. 


7.—VeNona Swartz, Institute research home economist, backs up her lard statements 
with a practical demonstration of cake-making. 


60,000 samples of meat products of all 
kinds. He discussed typical cases of 
packers’ processing troubles and told 
of their causes and cure. 

Some of the reasons for processing 
difficulties in meat packing plants are 
obscure and their determination re- 
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quires considerable research and investi- 
gation, Mr. Maroney’s discussion re- 
vealed. Many others, however, result 
from carelessness or failure to observe 
and follow well known operating proce- 
dure and sanitary precautions. 


Mr. Maroney cited a number of prob- 














lems presented to the laboratory for 
solution recently. The cause of the 
trouble, as determined in each case, and 
the remedy suggested, were explained. 
Among samples of off-product received 
were the following: 


Troubles Packers Get Into 


1.—Over-cured jowls. Due to con- 
struction work in the plant from which 
these cured cuts were received, temper- 
ature in the curing cellar had been per- 
mitted to vary over a considerable 
range. Chemical control during curing 
would have prevented this loss, the 
speaker pointed out. 

2.—Frankfurts with a wine-like odor. 
In this instance it was found that the 
odor developed after the frankfurts had 
left the plant. A change in cooking 
procedure corrected the difficulty. 

3.—Discolored boiled ham. The dis- 
coloration was caused by bacterial in- 
fection. Each step in producing the 
product was checked and the source of 
infection found. 


Bacon 32 Years Old 


Photographic slides of a slab of bacon 
which had been sealed in the wall of a 
cooler for 32 years were shown as a 
point of interest. The product is rancid 
and off color, Mr. Maroney explained, 
but otherwise is in good condition. The 
bacon is being analyzed and studied to 
determine just what changes have taken 
place in the fat and lean portions of the 
belly. 

Steps to take when processing troubles 
develop in a plant were outlined by the 
speaker. Among other things, it was 
suggested that a sample of the product 
with which difficulty is being experi- 
enced should be sent to the laboratory. 
Complete information on each step of 
the process should accompany the sam- 
ple, which should be well protected in 
transit to prevent further deterioration. 
The speaker closed his address with the 
suggestion that member plants cooper- 
ate more closely with the laboratory. 


Recent Developments in 
Making New Type Hams 


Not so long ago “ham” had a very 
definite meaning. Today the word by 
itself conveys no concrete thought unless 
used with a modifying word or term, 
such as “tender,” “canned,” or “ready- 
to-eat,” for many types and styles of 
this product are being produced. 

New developments in ham processing 
and the various new styles and types 
of hams were discussed in an address, 
entiled “What is a Ham?” by Dr. C. E. 
Gross of John Morrell & Co. These new 
hams are here to stay, Dr. Gross pre- 
dicted, because they have general con- 
sumer approval and acceptance and 
their production offers distinct oper- 
ating advantages for the packer. 

Methods of producing the various 
new hams, including pumping and cur- 
ing procedures, amount of pickle to be 
pumped, pumping methods employed, 
and kinds and amounts of curing in- 
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gredients used were discussed by the 
speaker. How to use sugar economic- 
ally, the salometer strength of pickle 
and methods of handling hams after 
pumping were also described. 

This latter procedure varies consider- 
ably, the speaker pointed out, and he 
suggested that each packer experiment 
to determine what method of handling 
after curing will give the results de- 
sired by the packer. 





LENDING AN EAR 


1.—C. B. Heinemann (left), Eastern Meat 
Packers’ Ass’n., leans over to catch a re- 
mark by Andrew E. Nelson, president, 
Adolph Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2.—Government representatives. C. E. Lund 
(left), foodstuffs division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and D. F. 
Christy, office of foreign agricultural rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 
3.—Charles Isecovitz, New York meat 
broker, with Michael Quondazzi, repre- 
sentative of Central Provision Co. and 
Merion Packing Co., New York City. 
4.—Sam Sigman, president K & B Packing 
& Provision Co., Denver, Colo., laughs at 
a remark by Jake Ehakircher, his sausage 
foreman. 
5.—Two of the many Krey Packing Co. 
men who attended the convention. (Left 
to right): L. L. Duncan, superintendent, 
and George Ballhausen, sausage room fore- 
man of the company. 


Dr. Gross told of two experiments 
made to find the minimum time in 
which hams can be processed. Although 
the time from green to finished product 
can be materially reduced by following 
certain procedure, which the speaker 
outlined, the results are not satisfactory. 

Tender hams, the speaker said, should 
weigh 94 to 100 per cent of green weight 
when ready for sale. Ready-to-eat hams 
usually weigh 80 to 90 per cent of 
green weight. Analyses of tender- 
ready-to-eat, boned and rolled, and 
canned hams purchased on the open 
market were compared with similar 
analyses of old style hams. Dr. Gross 
closed his address by citing B.A.I. reg- 
ulations governing the production of 
new type hams. 


Those present who are producing 
tender and ready-to-eat hams could not 
have failed to obtain much valuable 
information from this address and to 
have been inspired to strive continually 
for better quality. Questions asked the 
speaker at the conclusion of his talk 
were evidence of the interest he aroused. 


Lard Standards Will 
Help in Merchandising 


The need to put lard in a more satis- 
factory merchandising position in the 
shortening field is generally appreciated 
in the meat packing industry. What 
Dr. F. C. Vibrans, research chemist of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
had to say on this subject in his address, 
“Progress in Lard Standardization”, 
was received with a great deal of in- 
terest. 

Dr. Vibrans explained that all 
packers who desire to make a good 
product can do so. He did not feel that 
industry efforts to improve lard im- 
mediately will sell a great deal more 
product, but by improving lard, mem- 
bers will pave the way for further 
effort to put lard in the competitive 
position which its shortening and food 
qualities entitle it to hold. This result 
cannot be achieved, it is believed, until 
the manufacture of inferior lard is dis- 
continued. 


Meats Can be Stored 
Longer with CO. Gas 


Studies to determine the effects of 
oxygen and micro-organisms on meats 
in storage, during which experiments 
were made with products in a 10 per 
cent concentration of COz gas, were 
reported by D. A. Greenwood, research 
chemist of the Institute. 

Preliminary studies and experiments 
in which some of the oxygen in the air 
of a cooler compartment was replaced 
with nitrogen failed to give desired re- 
sults as the meat held in such an at- 
mosphere developed an objectionable 
odor. When the meats were stored in 
an atmosphere containing 10 per cent 
of CO2, however, results of experiments 
made at the Low Temperature Labor- 
atory at Cambridge, England, were con- 
firmed. 


These English experiments deter- 
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mined that at a temperature of 30 
degs. F., and in a 10 per cent concen- 
tration of COz gas, the storage time 
of meat can be approximately doubled 
with little or no evidence of spoilage. 
This discovery has been put to prac- 
tical use with good results in ships 
which transport fresh meats from Aus- 
tralia to England, but has had little or 
no application in American meat plants. 
It is possible, Mr. Greenwood said, that 
a 10 per cent concentration of CO. 
might be found beneficial in sausage 
storage and sausage meat coolers, retail 
store showcases and in cars and trucks 
transporting beef carcasses. 


Tests on Franks in CO, 


A diagram of the layout built in a 
Chicago meat plant to secure 10 per 
cent of CO2 gas in a test chamber was 
shown and described by the speaker. 
Slides were also used to give results of 
tests on franfurts to determine their 
storage life in a 10 per cent concentra- 
tion of CO2 in the chamber. 


Condition of the franks was deter- 
mined each day by visual examination 
to note slime and mold growths, and 
by bacterial counts to determine the 
number of spoilage organisms on the 
casings and inside the sausage. These 
results were compared from day to day 
with another test lot of frankfurts kept 
under identical conditions in an at- 
mosphere to which no COz had been 
added. Photographic slides were used 
to show the physical condition of each 
test lot at the conclusion of the test 
periods. 

As mentioned previously, these tests 
confirmed results secured at the Cam- 
bridge Low Temperature Laboratory 
and demonstrated that meat storage 
periods can be approximately doubled 
when a 10 per cent concentration of 
CO2 gas is maintained in the storage 
cooler. 

However, it has not been definitely 
established that it is advisable to use 
COz gas for meat storage purposes, 
Mr. Greenwood said. There is some 
evidence that storage in COz may in- 
crease toxin formations in product to 
a degree that might be dangerous to 
consumers. Further research will be 
required, it was said, to determine the 
possibilities of food poisoning from 
meats stored in the gas. 


Chocolate Cake is Easy 
to Make With Pure Lard 


VeNona Swartz, Institute research 
home economist, closed the morning 
session of the Chemistry and Operating 
Section by demonstrating how easily 
chocolate fudge cake can be prepared 
for the oven by using a new recipe in 
which lard is the shortening agent. 

This recipe, Miss Swartz showed, re- 
quires no more than five or six minutes 
preparation after the ingredients are 
measured. Pieces of the cake were 
sampled by the audience and proved to 
be delicious. Recipes for making the 
cake were distributed to all present. 





Truck Refrigeration 
Practices Described 


Second session of the Chemistry and 
Operating Section was opened with an 
address by J. B. Gray, engineering edi- 
tor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, on 
refrigerating methods for auto trucks. 


The speaker expressed the opinion 
that none of the truck refrigerating 
methods employed by packers meets all 


requirements of efficiency and economy 
in all sizes and types of trucks and 
under all conditions of service. Each 
of them will function satisfactorily, 
however, if carefully selected for the 
work to be done and installed in a well 
insulated body. 


Most complaints against truck re- 
frigerating systems, Mr. Gray said, can 
be traced to selection of a unit unsuit- 
able for the service, insufficient insula- 
tion in the truck body, leaving doors 





IT TOOK TWO SECTIONS FOR CHEMISTRY AND OPERATING 


1.—Swift & Company vice president A. F. Hunt, chairman of the second chemistry 
and operating section, takes up where the morning men left off. 


2.—J. B. Gray, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, evaluates truck refrigeration 


methods and probes their possibilities. 


3.—Inedible dry rendering cooking methods were the subject presented by H. C. 


Dormitzer, Wilson & Co. 


4.—A. D. Donnell, Rath Packing Co., told of results secured with bacon forming 


presses. 


5.—H. L. Osman, Institute of American Meat Packers, uncovers some surprising econ- 


omies possible in handling supplies. 


6.—His experiences with hog depilating were shared with his listeners by Robert C. 


Munnecke, P. Brennan Co. 


7.—C. Robert Moulton, Meat, Inc., casts additional illumination on use of ultra-violet 
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open too long when making deliveries, 
failure to arrange loads so that orders 
can be reached and removed promptly, 
or neglect to place products in the truck 
so as to permit free air movement 
around them. 

Types of refrigerating systems in 
most common use in the meat industry 
were described. These are: 


Truck Refrigerating Systems 


1.—Bunkers with finned aluminum 
plates in contact with solid carbon 
dioxide or water ice. Small fans in the 
bunker front maintain a circulation of 
air in the truck body. 

2.—Basket type bunkers containing 
crushed ice through which air is circu- 
lated by a fan. 


3.—Sheet iron bunkers for holding 
solid carbon dioxide. One type is equip- 
ped with a fan for drawing air over the 
refrigerant and distributing it through- 
out the truck body. The other type is of 
double shell construction.: It contains 
no fans and is most frequently used_in 
trucks operating over considerable dis- 
tances without door openings. 

4.—Cold plates containing a solution 
with a freezing point lower than water. 
These plates are charged by freezing 
the solution with a condensing unit 
mounted in a compartment in the truck 
body, by a self contained refrigerating 
system installed in the garage or by 
direct connection with the plant refrig- 
erating system. 

5.—Propane gas equipment, in which 
the gas is expanded in apparatus in- 
stalled in the truck body to produce re- 
frigeration, after which it is conveyed 
to the truck engine and used as fuel 
for vehicle operation. 

6.—Systems in which a secondary re- 
frigerant is cooled in contact with an 
insulated bunker containing solid car- 


bon dioxide and circulated in cooling 
coils. 

7.—Condensing units and direct ex- 
pansion coils or small unit coolers. 

8.—Units in which brine cooled by 
water ice is circulated through a unit 
cooler. Brine pump and unit cooler fan 
are operated by a small gasoline engine 
installed on outside of body. 


Tables of test runs of trucks refriger- 
ated by the various methods were 
shown. Information on conditions dur- 
ing the test runs, supplementing the 
data on the tables, enabled an opinion 
to be formed of the efficiency of each 
type of refrigeration in the service de- 
scribed. 


Information on Dry 
Rendering Methods 


“Inedible Dry Rendering Cooking 
Methods” was the subject of the second 
speaker—H. C. Dormitzer of Wilson & 
Co. Various methods of dry rendering, 
including open cooking, pressure cook- 
ing, vacuum cooking and combinations 
of these, were described in detail and 
in a very interesting manner. 

Temperature curves showing jacket 
and internal steam pressures during 
cooking for each of the various render- 
ing methods in use in the meat industry 
and yield data secured in each case sup- 
plied valuable information. Data on the 
quality of the products obtained in each 
instance were also given. These tem- 
perature curves were particularly im- 
portant to those who wished to make 
comparisons of the different cooking 
methods described. 


Mr. Dormitzer stated he was not pre- 
pared to recommend any method of 
cooking in preference to others. He 
suggested instead that packers study all 
methods of cooking in inedible render- 





THE FAME OF THEIR EQUIPMENT TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


Five of the men whose efforts are constantly directed toward further service to packers 
on the part of Allbright-Nell Co. are (left to right) A. E. Ozouf, Dr. A. O. Lundell, 
N. J. Allbright, J. G. Allbright and A. BE. Kaeslin. 
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ing tanks and adopt that one which 
will give the best results. 


Important Developments 
Of 1939 Are Discussed 


Much of the remaining time of the 
second session was devoted to discus- 
sions of subjects of practical interest to 
meat plant executives and operating 
men, under the general heading of “1939 
Developments.” A. D. Donnell, secre- 
tary of the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., H. L. Osman, director of the De- 
partment of Purchasing Practice of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and Roberts C. Munnecke, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
P. Brennan Co., Chicago, were the 
speakers. 

The purposes of the bacon. forming 
press and its operation to secure greater 
yields of No. 1 product and to cut form- 
ing costs under old methods were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Donnell. Operating dis- 
advantages of the older forming meth- 
ods were also touched on briefly. 

There are three designs of bacon 
forming presses on the market, Mr. 
Donnell said, all of which give good re- 
sults. Tests on bacon forming presses 
in the Rath plant showed that forming 
presses speed up production, increase 
the yields of No. 1 bacon and reduce the 
cost of forming. 


Supply Economies 


Bacon forming presses are decidedly 
worth while, the speaker said, and the 
meat industry owes a great deal to the 
equipment manufacturers for develop- 
ing them. He pointed out, also, that 
these machines will not do the im- 
possible. Installation of a bacon form- 
ing press does not obviate the necessity 
for proper trimming of bellies if a first 
class bacon is to result. 

The convenience of using the Institute 
purchasing service and the benefits pos- 
sible therefrom were the subjects of 
discussion by Mr. Osman. 

Numerous instances of savings by 
packers who utilize the Department of 
Purchasing Practice were cited. The 
experience of one packer in particular 
was mentioned. This member is saving 
at a rate equal to three times his yearly 
dues by taking advantage of services 
and information from the purchasing 
department. 


Hog Depilating 

How to operate the hog depilating ma- 
chine to avoid annoyances, keep it in 
good working order, simplify its clean- 
ing, avoid delays on the hog conveyor 
chain, prepare the hogs to receive the 
depilating compound and methods of 
operating the depilator to get best re- 
sults were among the subjects discussed 
by Mr. Munnecke. 

These depilating machines, he said, 
are decidedly worth while. They make 
possible a much more uniform rate of 
hog kill and enable superior carcasses 
to be produced. Picnics from ‘hogs which 
have been put through the depilating 
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process are white as snow when they 
come out of pickle, Mr. Munnecke said. 
Snouts, lips and ears are well cleaned. 
Hams, fat backs and bellies are much 
cleaner and have better appearance than 
the same cuts from hogs handled in the 
old way. Depilating cost and consump- 
tion of compound were given. 


Ultra-Violet Light as 
New Meat Industry Aid 


An address entitled “The Application 
of Ultra-Violet Light to Meat Processing 
and Merchandising Problems,” by C. 
Robert Moulton, editor of Meat, Inc., re- 
viewed the history of investigations 
into the sterilizing properties of ultra- 
violet light, explained the theory and 
development of the modern sterilizing 
lamps and described the application of 
these lamps in the meat industry. 

Ultra-violet lamps are being in- 
stalled in meat plant coolers and retail 
store showeases and boxes. They are 
also being used by at least one com- 
pany, under a patented process, to speed 
up aging of beef carcasses. Ultra-violet 
lamps in market coolers and showcases 
enable higher temperatures and humidi- 
ties to be maintained and thus reduce re- 
frigeration costs and shrink, and by 
eliminating or reducing mold and bac- 
terial growths enable meats to be kept 
in first class condition for relatively 
long periods. 

Their principal function in aging 
coolers is to inhibit bacterial growth 
on meat surface in the higher tempera- 
tures required for quick tendering. High 
relative humidities can be maintained 
when surface contamination is elim- 
inated. There is, therefore, considerably 
less carcass shrink, practically no dis- 
coloration and very little trimming loss. 


Investigations to determine the effects 
of ultra-violet light on bacteria and to 
learn the conditions under which steriliz- 
ing lamps are most effective were re- 
viewed by the speaker. 





A WORD HERE, A WORD THERE 


1.—Fred E. Covalt, Midwest Coolers, Inc., 

with Louis W. Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s 

Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

2.—J. H. Cohen, Sayer & Co., lends an 

attentive ear to Isadore Salganik, vice presi- 

dent Consolidated Beef & Provision Co., 
Baltimore. 


Sales and 
Advertising Section 


TTENDANCE was large at the 

meeting of the sales and advertis- 
ing section, with R. H. Gifford as presid- 
ing chairman. First on the program 
was Hugo Slotkin, of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., talking on “Merchandis- 
ing Meat Specialties.” 


Favors Reduction of 
Added Product Costs 


Mr. Slotkin announced that he would 
talk more on merchandising meat and 
less on merchandising the specialties ac- 
companying it. He felt that the meat 
packing industry had wandered too far 
from the old methods of selling, with 
their lower ultimate costs, and had 
adopted too many trimmings which 
were burdening the price of the finished 
article. He believed that an extensive 
advertising campaign for meat and 
meat products was desirable. 


Lard Problem Viewed 
From Selling Angle 


“The Lard Problem from the Sales 
Standpoint” was discussed at some 
length by Gordon T. Wallace, Wilson & 
Co. Mr. Wallace based his talk on ex- 
tensive studies in various sales areas 
and in many consumer groups. 


Lard has many valuable qualities, he 
said, but it is important that all lard 
live up to the claims made for it, as a 
small amount of sub-standard lard mer- 
chandised in a community can do much 
harm to all the good lard sold there. 
The lard sales department must lean 
heavily on the operating department and 
on the laboratory, he said. Too much 
stress on price and too little on grade, 
quality and brand were drawbacks in 
selling lard, the speaker said. The im- 
portance of a handy package was also 
discussed. 


Urges Closer Inventory 
Rein on Fresh Meats 


William Diesing of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. pointed to the difficulty of con- 
trol in the merchandising of carcass 
meats in his talk on “Suggestions for 
Improving Methods of Merchandising 
Beef and Small Stock.” This difficulty 
arises out of variation in the character 
of the product and irregularity in sup- 
ply. Demand for fresh meat is more con- 
sistent than supply, he said. The indus- 
try finds itself engaged in marketing a 
crop in whatever volume it presents it- 
self, and this creates many merchandis- 
ing difficulties. 


Profitable operation requires accuracy 
of appraisal in replacing livestock to 
match current sales, Mr. Diesing said. 
He was of the opinion that there is too 
much emphasis on tonnage and too little 
responsibility for results. Little is heard 
of inventory losses on fresh meat, the 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING TIPS 


1.—Presiding chairman R. H. Gifford, 

Swift & Company, sounds the keynote for 

sales and advertising speakers. 

2.—Some different ideas in merchandising 

meat are offered by Hugo Slotkin, Hygrade 

Food Products Corp. 

3.—Lard from the viewpoint of sales is dis- 

cussed by Gordon T. Wallace, Wilson & 

Co. 

4.—William Diesing, Cudahy Packing Co., 

submits suggestions for better merchandis- 

ing of beef and small stock. 

5.—Your selling can be no better than the 

plan that lies behind it, insists R R. Klauke, 
Krey Packing Co. 


feeling being that it is absorbed with 
each sale, but the quantity of fresh 
meat each packer owns when the mar- 
ket breaks represents an inventory loss 
just as it represents an inventory gain 
when the market rises, he said.. Mr. 
Diesing urged that inventory changes 
be examined very closely, advocated 
careful control of inventories of fresh 
meats and warned against being guided 
too much by what competitors are doing. 


Sound Plan Imperative 
For Successful Selling 


“In Selling, Your Accomplishment Can 
Be No Greater Than Your Plan Is 
Sound,” was the subject of a talk by 
R. R. Klauke, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. With a background of 20 
years of sales management, Mr. Klauke 
recognized the wisdom of a carefully 
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thought out plan. If a sale could be 
broken down into its component parts, 
he believed 50 per cent should be given 
to the plan, 25 per cent to approach, 10 
per cent to presentation, 10 per cent to 
closing and 5 per cent to getting away. 

Packers must sell an idea, not a 
product, he said. The satisfaction the 
product will give the retailer’s cus- 
tomers is what must be sold. The sizzle 
has sold more steaks than the cow ever 
will, he said. Much of Mr. Klauke’s 
talk was devoted to the psychology of 
sales management and salesmanship 
and embodied many suggestions helpful 
to the sales executive and sales manager. 





Accounting Section 


CCOUNTANTS and accounting ex- 
ecutives in the meat packing in- 
dustry assembled early for the construc- 
tive program planned for this meeting. 
Presiding chairman G. M. Pelton of 
Swift & Company, in opening the ses- 
sion, pointed out that it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that accounting is 
more important in the operation of the 
meat business at the present time than 
ever before. 





Cost System Benefits 
Outlined by Speaker 


With a background of extensive ex- 
perience in meat packing accounting, 
E. W. Gross, auditor of Luer Bros. 
Packing & Ice Co., Alton, IIl., spoke on 
the subject of “Benefits Derived From a 
Newly Installed Departmental Cost Ac- 
counting System.” Mr. Gross presented 
a case history of a company which 
checked to find if all departments really 
made money or if some were liabilities 
and what products just broke even. 
This necessitated studies all the way 
from livestock buying to the sale and 
delivery of the finished product. He de- 
scribed in some detail how this was 
done and how the data collected were 
compiled and analyzed, all at a small 
total cost per hundredweight of product 
handled. 


Some of the advantages of a depart- 
mental cost system were listed by Mr. 
Gross as developing information on net 
results and all factors pertaining 
thereto; enabling management to ex- 
tend the more profitable operations and 
minimize the loss items; giving the sales 
force a better balance in products han- 
dled; providing a definite measuring 
stick of each salesman; avoiding un- 
profitable practices through a knowledge 
of product needs; and helping manage- 
ment to sleep soundly at night because 
there is a check on all activities. 


Closer Costs Scrutiny 
Recommended by Lewis 


George M. Lewis, of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, discussed cost 
differences of various products in dif- 
ferent plants under his assigned sub- 
ject, “Are Cost Differences in the Meat 
Packing Industry Real?” Mr. Lewis 
outlined the advantages of the many 
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ACCOUNTING EXPERTS POINT WAY TO PROFITS 


1.—G. M. Pelton of Swift & Company, accounting section chairman, paves the way 


for a series of valuable discussions. 


2.—E. W. Gross, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co., lauds the benefits of a departmental 


cost accounting system. 


3.—Wilson & Co.’s I. J. Lucas enlightens the accounting section on prorating over- 


head costs and expenses. 


4.—How the comptroller can assist management is pointed out by Frederick A. 


Nymeyer, Frederick Nymeyer & Co. 


5.—John Lane of Armour and Company turns the searchlight on costs and their use 


in the meat packing industry. 


6.—Are cost differences real or fictional? George Lewis, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, supplies the answer. 





well established product and other tests 
in the industry and called attention to 
the extremely wide variation in costs 
that exists. He recommended that pack- 
ers and specialty manufacturers make 
certain that all costs are included in 
their cost calculations, 


Proper Duties of Cost 
Accounting Department 


John A. Lane, comptroller, Armour 
and Company, said there must be some 
way to make more progress toward bet- 
ter earnings in the packing industry and 
it was the duty of accountants to help. 
With the keen competition that exists in 
the industry, management must use all 
of the tools available to it, he stated. 
Speaking on “Knowing Costs and How 
They Should Be Used in the Manage- 
ment of a Meat Packing Company,” Mr. 
Lane said that the primary responsi- 
bility of a cost accounting department 
is to present facts and figures on each 
of the operations of the business, to in- 


The 


form those in authority and to throw 
the spotlight on all inefficiencies which 
may be discovered. 


Can't Dodge Overhead, 
Maintains I. J. Lucas 


I. J. Lucas of the comptroller’s divi- 
sion of Wilson & Co., speaking on “Pro- 
rating Overhead Costs and Expenses in 
the Meat Packing Industry,” said there 
isn’t any fancy way of distributing over- 
head. Mr. Lucas traced the development 
of overhead in the industry from the 
early days when there was very little 
and when margins of profit were much 
wider than at the present time. He out- 
lined the charges that must be classed 
as overhead as all of the expenses of 
doing business other than those of raw 
materials, supplies and labor. 

“Overhead,” he said, “is sometimes 
regarded as a vague, irritating expense 
not to be treated too seriously. But to 
the manager it is a menacing expense 
which if not fully covered will result in 
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the ultimate blackout of profit.” 


Mr. Lucas listed many of the items 
to be included in overhead, pointed to the 
difficulty of establishing some of them 
accurately and cited the advantages of 
establishing a product cost basis. He 
also stressed the need for time studies 
for accurate labor costs in prorating 
overhead expense. The habit of pro- 
rating, he said, is even more important 
than the method of doing it. 


Comptroller's Function 
In Assisting Executive 


“What the Comptroller’s Division Can 
Do to Aid in the Management of a Meat 
Packing Plant,” was the subject of a 
talk by Frederick A. Nymeyer, in which 
he analyzed the work of the comptroller 
as objectively as possible and showed 
how it could assist the executive in be- 
ing a master of his work rather than 
allowing the work to be master of him. 
He divided his talk into three parts— 
what the comptroller should do, how he 
should do it, and what the opportunities 
for a comptroller are. He felt that both 
the attitude and personality of the 
comptroller in any company were im- 
portant and pointed to the necessity 
of making his job a service job to fellow 
executives only. 





Sausage Section 


HE meeting of the Sausage Section 

was so well attended that it resem- 
bled a regular convention session and 
called for the Grand Ballroom to seat 
the group. The presiding chairman, 
Carl Weisel, jr., Weisel & Co., Mil- 
waukee, in opening this seventh session 
of the section said that each year a 
larger group attended, evidencing the 
broad interest in sausage. 





Sausage Supply Outlook 
Suggests Future Course 


George M. Lewis of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, speaking on 
“The Outlook for Supplies,” said that 
there is another factor even more im- 
portant to the sausage industry than 
supplies, and that is demand. He pre- 
sented and discussed a series of charts 
showing both prospective supply and 
prospective demand. 

There were charts on hog numbers 
and marketing, cattle and calf supplies 
and marketings, seasonal aspects of 
livestock marketing; sausage produc- 
tion; trend of prices of sausage mate- 
rials over recent years and others. On 
the demand side, charts showed the 
trend of business activity, industrial 
production and factory payrolls and 
consumer buying power. 

The possible influence of conditions 
abroad was cited by Mr. Lewis. He 
stated that the sausage manufacturer 
should bear in mind that the total meat 
supply in the year ahead is expected to 
be about 5 per cent larger; that fewer 
cattle are available for sausage mate- 
rials; that the supply of pork available 
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SAUSAGE FROM ALL ANGLES 


1.—Carl Weisel, Jr., Weisel & Co., Inc., 

gets the sausage section off to a good start 

as chairman. 

2.—Charles Wetterling, Chas. Wetterling 

& Sons, Inc., admonishes listeners to keep 

their eyes firmly fixed on profits. 

3.—Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, Armour and Com- 

pany, outlines recent trends in sausage 

cures. 

4.—How sausage sales may be boosted by 

helping retailers merchandise more aggres- 

sively is explained by John L. Hoppe, Meat 

Merchandising Magazine. 

5.—Step by step, Walter Seiler of Karl 

Seiler & Sons, Inc., sets forth the essentials 
of improved sausage salesmanship. 


for domestic consumption is expected to 
be 12 per cent larger than last year, and 
that consumer buying power probably 
will show an increase of at least 5 per 
cent over the year just closed. 


Weekly Figures Reveal 
Condition of Business 


Charles F. Wetterling, jr., of Chas. 
Wetterling & Sons, Inc., talked on 
“Keeping an Eye on Profits,” and pre- 
sented the system of keeping check on 
the condition of their business used in 
his company. He regarded this as a 
foolproof system which at the same 
time gives an exact picture of results. 
The plant and the sales department were 
considered the two major parts of the 
business and the year’s business was 





divided into 13 four-week periods. The 
sales department closes its week on Fri- 
day and by 10 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing there is available a complete sum- 
mary of the week’s business, making 
available a weekly profit and loss state- 
ment. Mr. Wetterling pointed out that 
this was accomplished at very little ex- 
pense or trouble and that it eliminated 
all the usual uncertainty about oper- 
ating results. 


New Developments Cited 
In Sausage Manufacture 


Speaking of “Trends in Sausage 
Cures,” Dr. J. J. Vollertsen of Armour 
and Company talked of new develop- 
ments in sausage manufacture. He cited 
the secrecy regarding sausage manu- 
facture that prevailed in the earlier 
years and which still persists to some 
extent. Three types of sausage were 
known to the ancients and still exist, 
Dr. Vollertsen said. These are fresh, 
cooked, and dry or summer sausage. 

He spoke of the complicated set of 
conditions surrounding curing of sau- 
sage meats, the desirability of uniform 
raw materials, the utmost importance of 
sanitation, the kind and quality of cur- 
ing and seasoning ingredients, the use 
of nitrite and the popularity of the 
rapid cure and advantages in the use of 
prepared seasoning formulas. 

Trends in sausage cures, he said, are 
largely toward simplifications of meth- 
ods and toward producing milder prod- 
ucts. 


Dealer Cooperation a 
Key to Sausage Sales 


From his extensive contact with the 
retail meat trade, John L. Hoppe of 
Meat Merchandising Magazine talked 
on “Improving Sausage Sales by Selling 
Merchandising to Retailers.” Mr. Hoppe 
said there are two chief reasons 
why the average sausage salesman is 
doing either a wholly or partially in- 
different job in selling merchandising 
ideas to retailers. First, he hasn’t the 
time. Second, he hasn’t the ideas. It 
will cost money to change this, the 
speaker said, but it will be an invest- 
ment, not an expense. Mr. Hoppe stated 
that if he were a sausage sales manager 
he would divide the year into 26 two- 
week periods and the salesmen would be 
given at least one idea to pass on in 
each period. 

He felt that the true importance of 
sausage had not been sold to the retail 
trade and that the average retailer did 
not have an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of expanding sausage sales from 
the standpoint of income returns. 


He gave many sales promotion sug- 
gestions which the salesmen could pass 
along to dealers in the territory served 
as a tie-in with his week-to-week sell- 
ing. Mr. Hoppe felt it important that 
the retailer be helped to do a better 
job and believed that if this is to be 
done the whole procedure of the sausage 
salesman must be changed. When it is, 
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the retailer’s sales will improve and so 
will the processor’s. Looking forward to 
the time when the sausage manufac- 
turer and the retailer will cooperate 
more closely on merchandising, “what a 
whale of a business” sausage will be, 
predicted the speaker. 


Methods of Improving 
Sausage Salesmanship 


“Steps in Improving Sausage Sales- 
manship” were discussed by Walter 
Seiler of Karl Seiler and Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Seiler said that 
any product must be good to be sold and 
that it takes a good salesman to sell a 
good product, 


He discussed the need of proper com- 
pensation to attract good salesmen and 
advocated a rate of pay commensurate 
with results secured, usually a com- 
mission, bonus or merit plan. He felt 
that all salesmen should have at least 
a week’s training in the plant before 
going out to sell and recognized the 
need for a salesman to be fully familar 
with the goods he is handling. 


Win the Retailer 


In any sales program the retailer is 
very important, he said. His good will 
must be gained and he must be shown 
the returns possible on selling specialty 
products. Mr. Seiler advocated various 
kinds of dealer helps, urging that no 
dealer be overstocked and that goods 
sold in the various neighborhoods fit the 
buying level prevailing in each area. 


“The final judge is the ultimate con- 
sumer,” Mr. Seiler said. “If our prod- 
ucts are good, well branded and identi- 
fied so that she knows whose sausage 
she is eating and if you enable her to go 
back to the shop and ask for your line 
and know she is getting it, you have 
engaged and enlisted in your sales-or- 
ganization the greatest sales force and 
impetus that is known in the business 
world. If she insists on having your 
product, no storekeeper would dare to 
refuse to stock it, and the way to get 
her on your side is to continue to make 
sausage better and better.” 
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Engineering and 
Construction 


N UNUSUALLY large number of 
A architects, engineers, master me- 
chanics and operating men attended 
the meeting of the Engineering and 
Construction Section, held Saturday 
morning in the Gold Coast room of the 
Drake Hotel. Floors, plant cooling 
equipment, quick freezing methods and 
air-conditioned smokehouses were dis- 
cussed. Allen McKenzie, chief engineer 
of Wilson & Co., presided in his usual 
efficient and interesting manner. H. P. 
Henschien of Henschien, Everds and 
Crombie, packinghouse architects and 
engineers, Chicago, was program chair- 
man. 


Install Floors Right to 
Avoid Later Trouble 


Packinghouse floors, the first subject 
of the session, were discussed by Wm. 
H. Everds of Henschien, Everds and 
Crombie. Floors are one of the most 
important elements of meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plants, Mr. 
Everds said, and their installation and 
maintenance deserve more than casual 
consideration of packinghouse technical 
and operating men. 

They can be practically trouble free, 
or they may be a source of continual 
annoyance and expense if the materials 
from which they are constructed are 
unsuitable for the conditions to which 
they will be subjected, or if proper 
materials are selected and installed in 
an inexpert manner. 


Properties and characteristics of vari- 
ous floor materials, including wood, 
brick, concrete and asphalt, their suita- 
bility for use in the various depart- 
ments, and the manner of constructing 
them to secure long and trouble-free 
service were explained. Mr. Everds 
placed much emphasis on the need for 
floor installation methods which experi- 
ence has shown to be most efficient in 
meeting conditions in the various de- 
partments. He particularly stressed 


FIRST COME 
SUPPLIES 


George M. Lewis, In- 
stitute of American 
Meat Packers, sizes up 
the outlook for sup- 
plies of sausage mate- 
rials during the com- 
ing year. His presenta- 
tion, graphic and in- 
teresting, set the stage 
for subjects presented 
by later sausage sec- 
tion speakers. 








ENGINEERS HAVE THEIR SAY 


1.—Allen McKenzie, Wilson & Co., chair- 
manned the convention section on engi- 
neering and construction in his usual 
capable manner. 

2.—Operating efficiency begins at the floor 
level in the meat plant, according to archi- 


tect William H. Everds. 


3.—R. E. Miller, York Ice Machinery 
Corp., outlines the important role played 
by modern refrigeration equipment in the 
meat packing plant of today. 

4.—F. T. Brandt, Westerlin & Campbell 
Co., warms up to the fascinating subject 
of quick freezing equipment. 

5.—Guesswork is a thing of the past in 
smokehouse operation, according to K. E. 
Wolcott, Niagara Blower Co., who dis- 
cussed air-conditioned smokehouse design. 


the wisdom of using new construction 
methods developed to secure water tight- 
ness. 


Grids for Floor Protection 


Influence of floor material manufac- 
turing methods on the service life of 
some floor materials used in the pack- 
inghouse, particularly brick, was also 
pointed out. The manner in which the 
clay is extruded from the presses and 
cut to size determines the character of 
a brick’s wearing surface, it was ex- 
plained, and has an important bearing 
on the life which will be secured from 
a brick floor. 

Grids of various types,\installed at 
the time concrete floors are laid, give 
good protection and increase floor life 
on trucking aisles, in areas in front of 
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elevators and at other points where 
wear is severe. They are being used 
extensively in meat plants, the speaker 
said. Sections of a number of types of 
floor grids were shown and described 
by the speaker. Cast iron plates are 
also used to protect concrete floors from 
abrasion. Rubber-tired trucks reduce 
rapid concrete floor wear but do not 
eliminate it, Mr. Everds said. 

Important conclusions to be drawn 
from Mr. Everds’ address are that there 
are suitable flooring materials for each 
department of the meat plant, and that 
the satisfaction and service to be secured 
from any type of floor in any room in 
a packinghouse depends on the care 
with which the flooring material is se- 
lected, bearing in mind its advantages 
and shortcomings under the service in 
the department in question and the 
methods by which the material is in- 
stalled. 


Selecting Unit Coolers 
For Desired Results 


Modern refrigeration methods was 
the subject of the second speaker—R. E. 
Miller of the York Ice Machinery Corp., 
York, Pa. Mr. Miller confined his re- 
marks to low side equipment and to a 
description of such equipment and its 
application in the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plant. 

For many years, the speaker pointed 
out, packers depended on direct expan- 
sion and brine coils to refrigerate 
coolers, freezers and processing rooms, 
and were interested only in maintaining 
the required dry bulb temperatures in 
these rooms. When the influence on 
meat and meat products of humidity 
and air movement in coolers began to 
receive consideration, the unit cooler 
quickly gained recognition as a machine 
with which all factors, including dry 
bulb temperature, could be controlled 
closely. 


These units have largely replaced 
other devices, including coils and brine 
sprays, as a means of applying refrig- 
eration. The speaker pointed out, how- 
ever, that a unit cooler is not a cure-all 
for all meat plant refrigeration prob- 
lems. 


Slides showing construction features 
of various types of unit coolers—dry 
coil and spray units and combinations 
of them—were used to explain impor- 
tant details of design, and to describe 
operating features and characteristics 
of these various machines. The main 
portion of the address was devoted to 
a technical discussion of methods em- 
ployed to select and adapt various sizes 
and types of unit coolers to secure and 
maintain specified room conditions of 
temperature, humidity and air move- 
ment. 


The speaker pointed out, however, 
that manufacturing and sales consider- 
ations make it necessary to limit the 
number of stock sizes and types of unit 
coolers produced and that, in some in- 
stances, a compromise must be arrived 
at when selecting a machine to meet an 





SAUSAGE HELD THE SPOTLIGHT AT THIS LUNCHEON 


Sausage canapes were served at the luncheon staged for the board of directors of the 
sausage manufacturers’ division of the Institute. As the photograph indicates, appe- 
tites were well satisfied. 


unusual combination of conditions. 


Everyone present familiar with the 
technical aspects of refrigeration and 
air conditioning could not have failed 
to obtain much useful information from 
Mr. Miller’s discourse on methods of 
selecting and adapting unit coolers to 
maintain required conditions of temper- 
ature, humidity and air movement in 
packinghouse coolers. 


Those who could not grasp the funda- 
mentals and their application to the 
problem must certainly have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of placing 
unit cooler selection in the hands of a 
competent air conditioning or refrigera- 


ting engineer for the best results. 
Evidence that many packers have re- 
frigerating problems was shown in the 
numerous questions asked Mr. Miller 
at the conclusion of his address and the 
discussions which followed. 


Present Quick Freezing 
Methods are Described 


A larger volume of quick-frozen foods 
is prepared and marketed each year. 
Very few packers quick freeze meats 
for institutional and retail sale, or are 
preparing to do so, but there is much 
packer interest in the process because 





WHY “BUFFALO” SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT RANKS HIGH 


This convention-attending group of executives and staff members of John E. Smith’s 

Sons Co. includes R. C. Smith, president (in center, seated), with Walter J. Richter, 

vice president, seated at right and Louis F. Wiltshire, Ohio representative, at left. 

STANDING (left to right) are Hardin Littell, the company’s treasurer; F. J. Potts, 

New England representative; Walter B. Richter, Midwest representative; Herbert L. 

Hunn, chief engineer, and Ronald H. Marks, Southwest representative. William F. 
Mueller, Pacific coast representative, missed out on the picture. 
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of its potentialities. Development of 
quick freezing equipment and the pro- 
gress made in securing consumer ac- 
ceptance of quick-frozen foods is being 
watched carefully by the meat packing 
industry. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that 
the address, “Quick Freezing Equip- 
ment,” delivered by F. T. Brandt of the 
Westerlin and Campbell Co. would be 
given close attention by the technical 
men present—and such was the case. 


There are a number of different meth- 
ods employed to quick freeze food prod- 
ucts, the speaker explained, all of which 
are still on trial. None is perfect and 
complete, it was stated, but out of the 
experience gained and tests being made 
it is possible that the best method will 
be found, and that it will differ radically 
from any now in use. 


Quick Freezing Method 


The history of quick freezing and the 
development of freezing methods now 
employed, the studies and research 
made into quick freezing and the in- 
formation gained, the effects of slow 
and quick freezing on the cellular struc- 
ture of foods, and the advantages of 
quick freezing as compared with slow 
freezing were outlined by the speaker 
in considerable detail. He also told of 
food value studies of quick frozen foods, 
explained how foods for quick freezing 
are selected, and described methods of 
storing and handling quick-frozen 
product. 


Three general methods are employed 
to quick freeze foods, Mr. Miller said. 
These are— 


1.—Air contact. 
2.—Metal contact. 
3.—Fluid contact. 


A sharp freezer or a tunnel through 
which a blast of cold air is circulated 
are examples of air freezing equip- 
ment. Metal contact freezers use cold 
metal surfaces, either belts or plates, 
in contact with the product being frozen. 
In fluid contact systems the foods are 
immersed in cold brine or are placed in 
an atmosphere of atomized brine. The 
speaker discussed the time required to 
freeze by each of these methods and 
the quality of product produced in each 
case. 

Mr. Brandt expressed the opinion that 
much laboratory and practical work 
remains to be done to make quick freez- 
ing a more exact science. The packer 
who desires to quick freeze meats can 
conveniently use any of the three meth- 
ods outlined, he said. 


Smoking Controlled in 
Air-Conditioned Houses 


“Air-Conditioned Smokehouse Design” 
was the last subject at the Engineering 
and Construction Section meeting. The 
speaker, K. E. Wolcott of the Niagara 
Blower Co., Chicago, is well qualified 
to discuss these modern meat processing 
appliances as he has been engaged in 
air-conditioned smokehouse design, in- 
stallation and sales for many years. 
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The air-conditioned smokehouse dif- 
fers from the conventional type in that 
it is designed, built and equipped to 
control all factors influencing smoking 
results, including smoke volume and 
density, humidity, air movement, tem- 
perature, etc., within very close limits. 
These houses also have other advantages 
which were explained by the speaker. 


Mr. Wolcott described in detail two 
types of air-conditioned smokehouses. 
One of these is of conventional brick 
design and is provided with the neces- 
sary equipment and controls to secure 
and maintain the conditions required. 
In converting a brick smokehouse to 
the air-conditioned type, one set of ap- 

(Continued on page 142) 





FROM FAR AND NEAR 


1.—F. B. Griswold, Chicago representative 
of the Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. with presi- 
dent C. W. Mense. 


2.—Two veterans of domestic and foreign 
trade in the meat industry, now both re- 
tired. Robert Mair, formerly head of the 
foreign department of Swift & Company 
who served for 45 years, and Charles E. 
Herrick, past president of the Institute, who 
entered the industry 50 years ago. 


3.—Leading retailers present included 
H. A. Stark, director of central branch, 
Chicago Retail Meat Dealers Ass’n., and 
Charles W. Kaiser, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


4.—President F. F. Kasten of the Afral 
Corp., talks things over with Chicago di- 
vision manager Julius Lipton. 
5.—Another convention veteran was pic- 
turesque Joe Ilg, special packinghouse rep- 
resentative of the Grand Trunk Ry., Chi- 
cago. 

6.—Chicago Board of Trade representatives 
included F. W. Waddell (right), provision 
inspector, and S. A. McMurray, Schwarz & 
Co. 


7.—President John Frangoulis (left), Mad- 
ison Packing Co., Madison, Ill., and T. J. 
O’Keefe of the company, talk over some 
matters with Jake Lissner (center) of The 
Globe Co. 

8.—This group of three New Englanders 
includes (left to right) B. S. Stearn, Boston 
broker, J. Foster II, Foster Beef Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., and “Farmer” Kern, John 
Kern & Son, Portland, Me. 

9.—Discussing the current market are J. J. 
Tierney, raw material sales dept., Armour 
and Company, and C. H. Bowman, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. 

10.—All from the West Coast were (front, 
left to right) Jess B. Poor, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles; H. L. Chaffee, Sterling 
Meat Corp., Los Angeles; J. O. Snyder, 
C. Swanston & Son, Sacramento. Back row, 
H. Schlesinger, seasonings, Los Angeles, 
and William F. Mueller, West coast mana- 
ger, John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
11.—Diversified interests are represented in 
this picture by (rear, left to right) W. A. 
Weiss, Boston representative of Sylvania; 
H. C. Homer, John J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Willibald Schaefer, St. 
Louis. Seated, left to right, Fred Hench, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., P. A. Schuster, New 
York office of Sylvania, and W. S. Schaefer, 
president, Willibald Schaefer Co., St. Louis. 
12.—R. C. Smith, president John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., with C. J. Zellers, sau- 
sage supervisor, Armour and Company. 
12A.—J. B. Gray, associate editor THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, talks over 


Eastern conditions with Albert Goetze, 
Baltimore. 

13.—W. S. Nicholson, vice president Wil- 
son & Co., finds himself flanked by bank- 
ers. On Mr. Nicholson’s right is W. F. 
Copeland, First National Bank, Chicago, 
and on his left E. A. Stake of the same 
bank. 

14.—In this group of packer and supply 
men are (front row, left to right) Bob Mc- 
Bride, Fearn Laboratories, Chicago; Ed- 
die Holm, Sylvania; Frank Baur, Kerber 
Packing Co., Elgin, Ill.; H. A. Hansen, 
Sylvania. Back row, left to right, W. A. 
Kearns, Kearns Packing Co., Mansfield, O.; 
R. A. Blumer, Sylvania; Carl Baas, Colum- 
bus Rendering Co., Columbus, O.; C. Rech- 
steiner, of Kerber; Ben Falter, Falter Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus; P. A. Schuster, Syl- 
vania; A. V. Frederickson, Wm. M. Ware 
& Co., Chicago; Charles Ciano, New Eng- 
land Prov. Co., Boston; R. G. Akin, Syl- 
vania; Ernest G. Schutte, Elgin Butter Tub 
Co., Elgin, Ill.; Robert Netzer, of Kerber; 
and W. A. Weiss, Boston office of Sylvania. 
15.—Fritz Groeneveld, president Groene- 
veld Co., Inc., New York City, with R. C. 
Munnecke, P. Brennan Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Groeneveld represents the Brennan inter- 
ests in the New York area. 


16—Joseph Nebel, Hunter Packing Co, 


E. St. Louis, Ill., and Max Salzman, Salz- 


man Casings, Chicago, talk about improved ~ 


methods of casing grading. 
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17.—This delegation from J. Duffey & Son 


Co., Lagro, Ind., includes Joe Duffey, Gene 
Eltzroth, John B. Duffey, president, Ike W. 
Duffey, treasurer, A. L. McDonald, auditor, 
with Rico Bosea, special representative of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 

18.—Frank P. Capera, provision dept., 
Armour and Company, Chicago, and 
Thomas F. Cully, Figge & Hutwelker, New 
York, think the trade outlook is good. 
19.—L. H. McMurray (right), well known 
livestock order buyer of Indianapolis, with 


J. M. Keating, of the firm. These men are a 


big buyers of hogs for their clients. 
20.—P. Hicks Cadle, Western representa- 
tive A. C. Legg Packing Co., visits with Joe 
Schwartzmann of Albuquerque and Louis 
Spetnagel, Denver. 
21.—The N. P.’s efficient convention sec- 
retary was Miss Bettie Buckett, a member 
of the staff. 
22.—This delegation of San Antonio pack- 
ers includes (left to right) Chas. R. Berg- 
strom, general manager, Alamo 
Beef Co., Sam J. Edwards, general mana- 
ger, Wright & Patterson Packing Co., Wm. 
Roegelein, president, Roegelein Packing 
Co., and Ed Auge, president, Ed. Auge 
Packing Co. 
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paratus and controls is required for 
each floor, the speaker explained. Con- 
version of a conventional house to the 
air-conditioned type is easily made. 
Results after the changeover are com- 
parable with those secured in the panel 
type house, Mr. Wolcott said. 

The other air-conditioned house de- 
scribed, known as the panel type, is 
constructed of insulated galvanized iron 
panels and is also equipped with the 
necessary fans, filters, smoke pot, 
dampers, control instruments, heating 
coil, ete. These houses are one room 
affairs and, with equipment, may be 
installed in any convenient location in 
the plant. They save building cost and 
are particularly desirable when addi- 
tional smoking capacity is required. 

All types of product are being smoked 
in air-conditioned smokehouses, Mr. 
Wolcott said, with small shrink losses. 
Product is also cleaner, more uniform 
and has better color and appearance 
than product smoked in the conventional 
type house. 

Construction and design features of 
the panel type air-conditioned smoke- 
house were explained in detail by the 
speaker. Smoking capacities of various 
size houses were also given. An air- 
conditioned smokehouse of extreme size 
is neither economical nor desirable, he 
explained. 





Live Stock Section 


CAPACITY audience of packer 

livestock buyers, market experts 
and others connected with the meat 
and livestock industry was present at 
the Live Stock Section meeting held on 
Saturday morning. This was the first 
Live Stock Section meeting to be held 
in several years and the attendance and 
interest indicated that it should be re- 
tained as a regular part of the section 
program. 

G. B. Thorne, Wilson & Co., was the 
presiding chairman and E. N. Went- 
worth, Armour and Company, the pro- 
gram chairman. 


All speakers stressed the inter-rela- 
tionship and need for cooperation be- 
tween the component parts of the meat 
and livestock industry—producers, mar- 
keting agencies, packers and retailers. 
In opening the meeting Mr. Thorne de- 
clared that packer-producer relations 
had become much closer in recent years 
and that he viewed the livestock section 
as a packer-producer clearing house. 





Asks Cooperation From 


All Marketing Agencies 


T. J. Kirby of the National Live Stock 
Exchange was the first speaker. He 
pointed out the need for close coopera- 
tion of all agencies in livestock market- 
ing. The terminal or open markets 
should be retained, Mr. Kirby said, and 
their retention calls for cooperation be- 
tween the stock yards, commission 
agencies and packers, in which a unified 
front should be presented for the system. 


This was desirable for all, he declared, 
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LIVESTOCK SECTION A NEW FEATURE THIS YEAR 


1.—Wilson & Co.’s G. B. Thorne presides at a new feature, the livestock section held 


in connection with Institute convention. 


2.—Advantages of close cooperation among all agencies concerned in livestock mar- 
keting are emphasized by T. J. Kirby, National Live Stock Exchange. 

3.—R. L. Pemberton, Iowa Swine Producers’ Association, tells how packers can help 
producers get to the bottom of the swine type problem. 

4.—Allan Nash, Wilson & Co., describes how the buyer can help sell the packing 


industry to the livestock producer. 


5.—New factors which must be considered in livestock production claimed the atten- 
tion of W. J. Loeffel, University of Nebraska. 


because the producer, in thinking of 
livestock marketing, lumps together all 
the agencies concerned. 

Volume can only be attracted to any 
market, he said, if the stock yards 
and commission firms work together. 

Mr. Kirby praised the formation of 
the joint marketing improvement com- 
mittee and said that it had already ac- 
complished much at some markets in 
improving trade practices. He pledged 
support for this work, but stated that 
it cannot be done by one agency. He 
recommended that this effort be effec- 
tively carried out at all markets. 


Ideal Type of Hog is 
Described by Pemberton 


More specific definition of hog types, 
and closer correlation between show 
and market hogs, have long been desired 
by swine feeders, breeders and packers. 

R. L. Pemberton, Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers’ Association, was the second 
speaker on the livestock program. He 
declared that swine type is a problem 
for all in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry and that all are interested in the 
concept of an “ideal” hog. 

Reviewing the changes in the “ideal” 
hog during the past 30 years, Mr. Pem- 
berton said the pendulum had swung 
from a fat, lard type to a rangy, lean 
model, and was now swinging back 
toward a less extreme hog. 

This proper type of hog, he declared, 
should convert corn economically, raise 


large litters, finish at 200 to 225 lbs., 
but go above that weight economically. 
It should be a versatile hog to meet 
different kinds of demand. It should be 
primarily a meat hog—not lard—and a 
decrease in lard content and increase in 
loin, ham and bacon should be the 
breeder’s aim. The ideal hog should be 
a strong one that thrives on a heavy 
corn diet. 


Meetings Help Producers 


Among the best media for develop- 
ment of the proper hog type are the bar- 
row and cut-out shows and meetings, 
said Mr. Pemberton. These are a co- 
operative venture of producers and 
processors. 

Informal gatherings already held in 
Iowa have been helpful in developing 
cooperation. Iowa packers have been 
hosts and have told producers of their 
problems and have opened their coolers 
to show producers by actual cut-out 
demonstrations why certain hogs are 
worth more than others. Buyers have 
also been helpful in establishing the 
idea of a good hog type. 

In closing Mr. Pemberton said that 
the producer of good hogs should re- 
ceive a proper reward for his efforts. 


Livestock Buyer Should 
Sell Packer to Farmer 


Allan Nash of Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, a livestock buyer on country 
and terminal markets, was an ideal 
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choice to express “The Buyer’s Op- 
portunity as a Salesman of the Industry 
to the Producer.” Mr. Nash’s ideas were 
so evidently the result of long thought 
and an expression of his own personality 
that they were doubly effective in pres- 
entation. 

The packer livestock buyer, he said, is 
the packer to the producer. The buyer 
must be a good salesman—he must make 
a special effort to see that no producer 
leaves with unfriendly feeling for his 
company. 

Mr. Nash pointed out that no two peo- 
ple look at livestock alike, and that the 
buyer should not criticize the animals 
offered to him. Whatever their faults, 
they represent much effort, perhaps a 
year’s work for their owner, and he can- 
not help valuing them highly as the re- 
sult of his efforts. 

Bids should be made with an explana- 
tion. Good livestock should be praised. 
Try to make the small producer feel at 
ease; he sometimes feels inferior. Build 
confidence with the producer by open 
and fair dealing and he will come to ac- 
cept the buyer’s judgment without ques- 
tion. These were some of the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Nash. 


He also noted that there are many 
ways in which the livestock buyer can 
sell his industry to the producer and 
build mutual cooperation. Among these 
he cited: Interest in producer meetings 
and 4-H Club activities; supplying in- 
formation on the avoidance of losses 
from bruising; holding pig demonstra- 
tions, and assisting at purebred sales, 
fairs and meetings. 


Livestock Changes to 


Meet New Conditions 
W. J. Loeffel of the University of 


Nebraska spoke on “New Factors in 
Live Stock Production.” He termed the 





ON THE JOB FOR NIAGARA BLOWER 


President Paul H. Schoepflin (left), with guest J. O. Snyder, superintendent C. Swans- 
ton & Son, Sacramento, Calif.; A. E. Edwards, Pacific coast representative of Niagara 
Blower, and Kenneth E. Wolcott, Chicago representative. 


present era one of change in livestock 
production and cited new feeds, shifts 
in producing areas and diversion of land 
from grain to forage crops as among 
the factors involved in this change in 
production. 

Within a relatively short time, he said, 
we have seen beef production shift from 
tht four-year old steer to the yearling 
and now calves are being creep-fed; 
similar changes have taken place in hog 
production. 


What will Future Bring? 


Asking, “What will the future 
bring?” Professor Loeffel pointed out 
that conservation programs have had 
a profound effect on Corn Belt agricul- 
ture. Corn Belt farmers feared the 
stimulation of production of feed grains 
in the cotton states. Actually, however, 
feed grain production has been cut down 
in the South. While the number of hogs 
in the cotton states has increased 
slightly, corn yields have declined. The 
South has many advantages for live- 





THEIR STORY BEGINS WITH THE ALBERGER PROCESS 


These six men, executives and staff members of Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., saw 
to it that the Alberger process and other features of Diamond Crystal Salt were care- 
fully described to the many meat packers with whom they discussed processing problems. 
Left to right, front row, are W. H. Dolan, division sales manager, and C. C. Van Dyne, 
Chicago representative. Those standing are (left to right) A. F. Jaumann, Ohio; J. T. 
Conklin and L. M. Fitzhugh, Chicago, and Phil Green, district sales manager. 
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stock raising and low cotton prices 
are tending to bring increased interest 
in livestock. 

The Corn Belt has produced a slightly 
lower percentage of the total number of 
hogs raised in the United States since 
the AAA programs and drought, Mr. 
Loeffel said. 


New Feeds In Use 


Nebraska farmers are placing more 
emphasis on drought resisting and evad- 
ing crops. Among these are sorghum 
and early grains such as barley and oats. 
Sorghum fed meats, he stated, seem 
to be indistinguishable from corn-fed. 
In his opinion packers are sometimes 
too quick to object to new feeds. He 
cited tests at the University of Nebraska 
in support of his belief that the quantity 
the producer feeds is more important 
than what he feeds. 

Professor Loeffel asked if too much 
stress had not been placed on finish 
and market-topping. He declared that 
it might be more desirable, from both 
the producer and consumer angle, to 
have more medium beef and less highly 
finished, fat beef. Emphasis should be 
placed on the protein value of meat, he 
suggested, rather than on fat. When 
the farmer produces fat through his 
animals he enters competition with veg- 
etable fats which can be produced more 
cheaply. 


Soft Pork Problem 


With the constant increase in soy- 
bean production there is need for an in- 
tensive campaign against whole bean 
feeding. During the season when oil 
is in good demand there is little diffi- 
culty with whole bean feeding and soft 
pork. 

Professor Loeffel pointed out that 
there are areas so impoverished and 
handicapped by the drought that outside 
help will be necessary before they can be 
re-established as livestock producing 
areas. These Western plains sections 
need restocking, and their only useful- 
ness is for livestock raising. 


There was considerable discussion 
after Professor Loeffel’s address, much 
of it on his suggestion that a greater 
proportion of medium beef might be 
desirable. 
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Record Group of Displays 
Draws Interested Crowds 


plies is always a highlight of Insti- 

tute conventions and a feature in 
which everyone attending takes a great 
deal of interest. The exhibits this year 
received an unusual amount of atten- 
tion, however, and the exhibit rooms 
were crowded with interested specta- 
tors at all hours of the day and night 
while the convention was not in session. 


Nor was interest only casual. Repre- 
sentatives at the booths reported that 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
were much more eager to obtain equip- 
ment, cost and operating data this year 
than ever before. One important fact 
in particular was credited as being 
mainly responsible for the close study 
which plant executives and techfical 
men gave to the equipment and supplies 
displayed. This is the growing apprecia- 
tion of the money-making possibilities 
in greater plant efficiency, which is re- 
flected in a desire to overlook no op- 
portunities for increasing production, 
decreasing costs, bettering quality of 
products or improving sales and mer- 
chandising methods. 


Forty-six Suppliers Exhibit 


Forty-six manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies exhibited their prod- 
ucts. The displays were installed in the 
French, Tower and Tower Entrance 
rooms and overflowed into the corridor 
on the main floor. Some of the exhibi- 
tors made their displays at an Institute 
convention for the first time. 

The larger proportion, however, were 
firms well known to packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers through years of 
contact with the industry. Most of the 
latter firms showed new or improved 
equipment and supplies. Others passed 
out information on new and better ways 
to use well known, established ma- 
terials and supplies. 


Among the new and interesting prod- 
ucts and exhibit features this year were: 

Unusual designs of sausage and meat 
loaves in shapes and colors to catch the 
consumer’s eye and persuade her to 
purchase. 


Casing colors in pre-weighed, trans- 
parent cellulose bags. 


Slicing machines in finish developed 
to stand up indefinitely in packinghouse 
service. Exposed metal parts of these 
machines are fabricated of stainless 
steel. 


A pork operations movie which 
showed every step in processing from 
cutting hogs to wrapping finished prod- 
uct. 

A 100 per cent stainless steel pickle 
percentage scale. 

A number of new applications for a 
parchment paper casing which can be 
easily removed from the product. 


Tes exhibit of machinery and sup- 
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Bacon forming press with all hy- 
draulic equipment in the base. 


An ice making machine in operation. 

A new line of sausage seasonings. 

Many new merchandising ideas in 
printed transparent cellulose; new types 
of packages for meat products. 

Machine for packaging frankfurts in 
transparent cellulose. 


A device for generating smoke for 
smokehouses. 

Silent cutter of new design. 

A list of the firms exhibiting at the 
convention, the produets each displayed 
and the company representatives in at- 
tendance, follows: 


What Packers Saw 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buf- 
falo, N.Y.—R. C. Smith, president John 
E. Smith’s Sons Co., manufacturers of 
the famous line of “Buffalo” sausage 
machinery, was assisted by his efficient 
staff, which included Walter J. Richter, 
vice president; Hardin Littell, who is 
treasurer; F. J. Potts, New England 
representative; Walter B. Richter, Mid- 
west representative; Herbert L. Hunn, 
chief engineer; Wm. F. Mueller, Pacific 
coast representative; Ronald Marks, 
Southwestern representative and Louis 
F. Wiltshire, Ohio representative. Fea- 
tured at the exhibit this year was the 
new Smokemaster, which has already 
done an outstanding job in some of the 
leading packing plants, and the Tobin 
bacon press, with its improved features. 
The entire staff was enthusiastic over 
the interest shown in “Buffalo” equip- 
ment and were happy in their ability to 
serve the visitors. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—Utilizing a central theme of world- 
wide sources of supply for raw ma- 
terials, the H. J. Mayer display received 
an unusual amount of attention from 
packer visitors. Superimposed on an out- 
line map of the world were illuminated 
human-interest photos from each of the 
countries producing spices used in 
Mayer seasonings. Closely related was 
an unusual display of native weapons 
selected from the extensive collection of 
H. J. Mayer, jr. This display included 
at least one weapon from each of the 
countries highlighted on the illuminated 
background. Balancing this unusual ex- 
hibit were photographs taken in the 
Mayer laboratories, showing Mayer 
technicians utilizing, adapting and pre- 
paring raw materials for processing and 
manufacture. The most interesting part 
of this exhibit by far was the display 
of sausage, hams, loaves and specialty 
products which had been made in the 
Mayer plant by family members of the 
company. Some of these products ri- 
valed the work of an artist in their ap- 
pearance and color combinations and 


brought many favorable comments from 
visitors. Sandwiches of ham cured with 
Neverfail were served to visitors. Presi- 
dent Herman J. Mayer, sr., headed the 
Mayer delegation, assisted by H. J. 
Mayer, jr., vice president; Charles F, 
Mayer, Frank A. Mayer, S. A. Mayer, 
Roger Rath, H. J. Addison and J. O, 
Strigle. 


Vv. D. ANDERSON CO., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—An attractive illuminated dis- 
play showed pictures of the improved 
Red Lion crackling expeller and the 
Anderson-Duo expeller; interesting pho- 
tographs of installations of this equip- 
ment were shown. John Lundmark and 
D. Crane were on deck to answer ques- 
tions and'explain the workings of the 
improved Red Lion expeller and the 
Super-Duo expeller, as well as other 
types and models. Several types of 
steam traps, which this firm manufac- 
tures, were also on display. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. 
Clair, Mich.—Led by W. H. Dolan, divi- 
sion sales manager of Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co. at Saint Clair, the entire sales 
staff, including E. T. Green, district 
sales manager; C. C. Van Dyne, Chicago 
representative, J. T. Conklin, Chicago 
sales, L. M. Fitzhugh and A. F. Jau- 
mann, Ohio representative, were able 
to do a very constructive advisory job 
because of their years of experience in 
solving food flavor problems. The com- 
bined service of this group of salesmen 


(Continued on page 146.) 





Exhibits 


(See opposite page.) 
1—JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO— ~ 
(Left to right) H. H. Littell, treasurer, and © ~ 
H. L. Hunn, chief engineer, discussing the 
latest BUFFALO equipment. 
2.—H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. ; 
3—V. D. ANDERSON CO.—(Left to ~ 
right) J. C. Lundmark, Chicago, and D. ~ 
Crane, Cleveland. 
4.—DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO, 
INC.—(Left to right) A. J. Jaumann, ~ 
Cleveland representative; H. W. Wernecke, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
C. C. Van Dyne, Chicago representative. 
5.—MILPRINT, INC.—(Left to right) 
W. D. Bain, national representative Mil- — 
print, Inc.; I. Heymanson, president, At- 
mos Corp.; J. A. Baker, manager meat 


packaging department; Max Chernis, presi- 


dent, Boston Sausage & Provision Co. 3 
6—LEON K. MANASTER, PAK-N- ‘g 
SEAL.—(Left to right) Leon K. Manaster, 
and demonstrator. is 
7.—Truck manufactured by Warnsman, ~ 
Inc., and equipped with Kold-Hold truck — 
refrigeration.—(Left to right) A. W. 
Monroe, Chicago representative, Kold-Hold 
Mfg. Co.,.R. H. Glezen, sales manager, 
Kold-Hold Mfg. Co. 

8.—KEN-RAD TUBE & LAMP CORP. — 
INC.—(Left to right) C. E.. Hammer, sales 


manager, Elliott & Co., Duluth, Minn; ~ 
Geo. E. Phillips, Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp 


Corp. Inc., and W. G. Hill, superintend- 
ent, Elliott & Co. 
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represents a century of aiding the meat 
packing and allied industries with Dia- 
mond Crystal Alberger salt. 

MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Here was a well planned exhibit 
alive with definite merchandising sug- 
gestions based on the use of printed 
cellophane. All kinds of meat products 
in standard and special wraps were dis- 
played to show possibilities in the use 
of printed cellophane. Visitors were 
particularly interested in the “wet 
wrap” method of packaging picnics, 
butts and smoked meats. Sample litho- 
graphed can labels, designed and pro- 
duced by Milprint, were also shown. 
Present were Roy Hanson, vice president 
and general sales manager; Jim Baker, 
manager meat packaging department; 
G. Willard Meyer, national sales, and 
John Sevick, Chicago office. 

LEON K. MANASTER, Detroit, Mich. 
—Among the attractive exhibits was 
that of the Pak-N-Seal equipment. Leon 
Manaster found many of the visitors 
were interested in the new improved 
machine for packaging dried beef. This 
machine makes a neat 4-ounce package. 
This company has also developed similar 
equipment for putting up frankfurts 
in 1-lb. packages. In addition to this 
Pak-N-Seal equipment, the display 
booth showed a large cardboard cut out 
of a side of beef with the new stainless 
steel chilling needle which is manu- 
factured by the company. Mr. Manaster 
also displayed a line of electric and ink 
branders. 


KEN-RAD TUBE & LAMP CORP., 
Owensboro, Ky.—This concern and its 
predecessor companies have been mak- 
ing lamps for forty years. Incandescent 
lamp bulbs made by Ken-Rad are being 
used by packers in every part of the 
country. A complete line of lamps man- 
ufactured under G. E. patents was dis- 
played and a popular new reflector type 
bulb was featured. The reason for its 
popularity, according to George E. 
Phillips, Chicago Ken-Rad representa- 


tive, is that it requires no shade and the 
built-in reflector is not subject to tar- 
nishing. A special rain-proof Pyrex 
glass bulb for outdoor use in unpro- 
tected locations is also showing good 
possibilities for installation in extremely 
cold or damp locations. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati—On display in the 
“Boss” booth was one of the well-known 
silent cutters manufactured by this com- 
pany, No. 521-80-A. The “Boss” sales 
staff found many an interested visitor 
who wanted to hear about the merits 
of this machine, as well as the many 
other types of packinghouse machinery 
which the firm manufactures. The 
“Boss” firm was represented by Herman 
Schmidt, president; C. Oscar Schmidt, 
jr., vice-president; William C. Schmidt, 
assistant to the president; A. B. Lloyd, 
sales manager, A. L. Kreuer, Charles 
Schwing, W. H. Sweet, C. D. Berry, J. 
B. Sabean, L. Rosenberg, Howard M. 
Wilson and E. L. Daly. There was 
one familiar face missing—Oscar C. 
Schmidt, sr., vice-president, who was 
unable to attend as he is very busy 
supervising work on the new plant 
which the company has recently pur- 
chased and which they will start oper- 
ating sometime soon. 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago.—Visitors at the booth of the Wm. 
J. Stange Company were treated to a 
novel reception and presented with an 
unusual souvenir of the convention in 
the form of actual recordings of their 
voices which can be played on any 
standard phonograph. Judging from the 
crowds that gathered constantly, this 
idea seemed to be outstanding in its 
appeal to packer visitors and the re- 
cording machine never lacked willing 
subjects. Supplementing the recording 
feature was a practical display of 
Stange products—Peacock brand colors 
in bulk form. Casing colors in individ- 
ually pre-weighed bags of Pliofilm were 
shown for the first time. Stange Cream 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page.) 
1.—CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUP- 
PLY CO.—Two of Oscar C. Schmidt's 
“babies.” W. C. Schmidt, assistant to the 
president and the latest “BOSS” silent cut- 
ter, No. 521-80-A. 
2.—WM. J. STANGE CO. 
3.—UNITED CORK COMPANIES. 
4.—WORCESTER SALT CO.—(Left to 
right) C. V. Wrobel, sales representative, 
Chicago, and John J. Coyne, manager, 
Chicago. 
5.—VILTER MFG. CO.—‘Left to right) 
P. Keller, sausage maker, H. & M. Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, and H. H. Donohue and 
W. L. Nahin of Vilter. 
6.—GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. 
CO.—(Left to right) Carl Fischer, vice 
president, Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; John H. Payton, president, 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co.; Tony Pick, 
Salzman Casings Corp., and John Hum- 
phrey, Henry Fischer Packing Co. 
7.—EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
8.—ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO. 





of Spice seasonings, both in individual 
spice flavors and blends for various 
types of sausage and specialties, were 
also displayed. Aladar Fonyo, chief 
chemist of the Stange organization, was 
on hand to advise packers on technical 
problems. William J. Stange, president, 
and William B. Durling, vice president, 
greeted their packer friends. Other 
Stange representatives present were Joe 
Graf, Ray Beerend, “Peewee” Hughes, 
V. E. Berry, T. L. Allen, Boyd McKoane 
and Irving Zeiler. 

VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee.—The 
crowd around booth No. 9 was absorbed 
in watching the magic demonstration of 
the Vilter Pak-Icer. Through a glass 
door the conversion of water into Pak- 

(Continued on page 148.) 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY GROUP AT CONVENTION 


Ready to demonstrate the desirable qualities of Cerelose from the standpoint of the meat packer were these Corn Prodiicts Sales Co. 

executives and staff members. Dr. J. H. Buchanan, manager, canning, packer, preserving and beverage divisions, is seated at cen- 

ter, with G. A. McDonald, assistant manager, at left, and A. E. Cull, manager Chicago office, at right. Standing, left to right, are 

Frank Turbish, Chicago office; Harry Crown, technical sales, Philadelphia; W. S. Huntington, Philadelphia; R. R. Adam, vice 
president; W. P. O’Donnell, St. Paul, and B. M. Morse, technical sales. 
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SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION MANPOWER 


Seated, left to right, are G. W. Smale, Chicago; W. A. Weiss, Boston, and R. A. 
Blumer, Western representative. Standing, left to right, are Jerry Akin, sales man- 
ager; Eddie Holm, Texas; H. A. Hansen, Chicago, and P. A. Schuster, New York. 


Ice crystals ready for use in the sausage 
maker’s chopper convinced onlookers of 
the economies possible through the use 
of this machine. It required only 20 
minutes after the machine was started 
for uniform ice crystals to form. Ice 
breaking and much handling were elimi- 
nated, since the ice flows from freezer to 
grinder in a sanitary condition. Very 
little space is required for installation 
of the machine. Pak-Icers are avail- 
able for practically any size plant. W. L. 
Nahin of the Milwaukee office and H. H. 
Donohue, C. J. Heinzelman and J. H. 
Heinzelman of the Chicago office ex- 
plained the operation and other products 
of the Vilter Mfg. Co. F. D. Kirk, gen- 
eral manager, Vilter Mfg. Co., was in 
charge of the booth. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., New York. 
—Smiling John J, Coyne, better known 
as “Johnny” to the industry, has never 
missed a convention. It is his 50th year 
with the Worcester Salt Co. and his 
34th convention. He would be missed by 
his many friends and old time comrades 
were he to fail to appear. “Johnny”, 
along with John F. Spain, Worcester 
Salt’s technical sales representative and 
Chas. V. Wrobel of the Chicago sales 
staff explained to all at the convention 


the merits of Worcester salt, pointing 
out that for the past 50 years they have 
made continuous improvement in their 
fine products. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Kear- 
ney, N. J.—Vice president Edwin J. 
Ward of Chicago, his son Edwin C., 
George E. Carll and James E. Smith 
represented the firm at their very at- 
tractive exhibit this year. Insulation 
being one of the most important mate- 
rials used in the meat packing and allied 
industries, their display attracted con- 
siderable attention. These representa- 
tives, with their years of experience in 
both the manufacturing and installation 
of cork insulation in the meat packing 
industry, were able to give full measure 
of their knowledge to visitors. Samples 
of cork floor tile, acoustic cork for 
quieter packinghouse offices, emulsified 
asphalt insulating tile and pipe covering 
for refrigerating lines were displayed. 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO., 
Chicago.—Every type of meat and meat 
product can be profitably identified with 
the ink-electric branders and burning 
brands offered by this company and dis- 
played in their booth. From the interest 
displayed by packers this idea seems to 
be really taking hold, and an audience 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page.) 
1.—ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


2—A MERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO.—(Left to right) BE. W. 
Shelby, Eastern representative; R. C. Wo- 
the, assistant sales manager, gelatin divi- 
sion; R. H. Marks, vice president, Enter- 
prise, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; Bill Young, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Decatur Packing Co.; C. T. 
Lenzke, president, C. T. Lenzke & Co., 
Detroit; H. L. Meyer, sausage foreman, 
Decatur Packing Co., and H. W. Wer- 
necke, THE NATIONAL  PROVI- 
SIONER. 
3.—AFRAL CORPORATION. 
4.—IDENTIFICATION, INC.—(Left to 
right) Mike Leis, Identification, Inc.; 
James H. Wells, president, Identification, 
Inc.; Mrs. Lawrence Keller; Mrs. Carl A, 
Luer, and Carl A. Luer, genetal manager, 
Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co. 
5.—BUNN TYING MACHINE COM. — 
PANY.—Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Bunn. = 
6—SAUSAGE MANUFACTURER’S ~~ 
SUPPLY CO.—(Left to right) C. S. Pere. 
go, representative; Walter Frank, president, — 
7.—COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERV. ~ 
ICE.—Miss Marion Hattenberger. = 
8.—JACOBS BROS. CO. INC.—Detecto- © 
Gram Scales, B. F. Costello, Chicago repre. ~ 
séntative. 





was never lacking for the branding 
demonstrations conducted by John H, 
Payton, president of the company. Dis- 
played in the booth were photographie 
illustrations of all types of meat prod- 7 
ucts branded with Great Lakes branders, ~ 
including ham, bacon, sausage, beef and ~ 
specialty products. An interesting part © 
of the exhibit was the actual branding ~ 
of frankfurters in the box, at a speed © 
of a frank per second. One of the fea- 
tures of the branders is the fact that the. 
hand-engraved roller dies can be cut to © 
match the style of regular brands or © 
trademarks, and provide a definite tie-~ 
in with advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. President Payton was as- 
sisted in his demonstrations of the 
equipment on exhibit by J. H. Me- 
Pheron. é 
EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COM-~ 
PANY, Columbus, 0.—A complete line 
(Continued on page 150.) 


PRESERVALINE TURNED OUT FOR THE CONVENTION IN A BIG WAY 


In photo at left, seated, are Karl Rein, St. Louis representative, Preservaline Mfg. Co., Mrs. Rein and H. Janert, H. Janert Co., Indian- 

apolis. Behind them stand (left to right) John Dier, George Temmerman and Hans H. Daube, technical sales. Center photo shows Lee 

Kenyon (left), conferring with Bill Scheyer, senior representative in New England. Right hand photo (seated): Mrs. E. W. Gisch, 

Ted Brown and Mrs. Ted Brown. Standing behind them are (left to right) E. W. Gisch, Selvyn Rubin, Charles A. Van and 
F. J. Herman, president Herman Sausage Co., Tampa, Fla. 
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of pre-determined weight scales was 
attractively arranged on a tiered plat- 
form, as well as a working model of one 
of the scales. These scales are designed 
to resist corrosion from excessive mois- 
ture or contact from food products. The 
working model created a lot of interest 
among visiting packers and sausage 
manufacturers. In charge of the booth 
was E. H. Downer, assisted by A. M. 
Kupfer. 

ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO., New 
York.—Allway stretch beef covers were 
among the items featured at the Arkell 
exhibit this year. These bags differ 
from single stretch in that the paper 
stretches in all directions, eliminating 
tear. Super-saturated barrel linings 
were also shown in the attractive illus- 
trations. These are used for trimmings, 
boneless cuts or other meats with high 
moisture content. This paper is spe- 
cially treated so it will not break up. 
A bag for dry salt bellies is made up 
of burlap, with an Allway stretch lining, 
which is practically unbreakable as well 
as being moisture and grease proof. 
P. J. Morales, W. D. Galloway, C. E. 
Lofland, jr., and Geo. N. Keyser did a 
fine job in explaining merits of Arkell 
products to visitors. 

ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chicago.— 
The line of packinghouse and sausage 
manufacturing equipment manufactured 
by this company is well known to the 
entire meat packing industry. However, 
some of its recent developments which 
have created much interest in the field 
received the major share of attention in 
the Allbright-Nell display. Most prom- 
inent were the improved ANCO method 
of hog depilating and modernized pork 
operating methods. Both of these de- 
velopments were shown in moving 
pictures at the company’s hospitality 
headquarters. The new pork operation 
movie, which has been recently com- 
pleted to show every step from carcass 
cutting to final wrapping, interested a 
great many visitors. On hand to receive 


friends. and customers were N. J. All- 
bright, J. G. Allbright, Dr. A. O. Lun- 
dell, A. E. Kaeslin, L. E. Lambert, C. 
Marshall, G. Stubbs, C. E. Genung, H. 
A. Scherer, N. A. Anderson, F. Gribbon, 
F., E. Oldenberg, J. Shaffer, C. Kubaugh, 
E. Bright and H. Wright. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO., Detroit, Mich Amer- 
ican Agricultural’s assistant sales man- 
ager R. C. (Bob) Wothe, along with L. 
N. Hostetter and their new Eastern 
representative, Evan W. Shelby, were 
the Three Musketeers on hand at the 
convention. They interested many visit- 
ing packers and sausage manufacturers 
in the merits of Keystone products. 
They explained the different types of 
gelatin for various meat plant uses, 
featuring their No. 11 Gel, which has 
gained nationwide acceptance for dip- 
ping boiled hams, loaves and similar 
products and stuffing them into artificial 
casings, and the No. 99 Gel used in man- 
ufacture of souse, jellied tongue and like 
items. The company pioneered the pack- 
aging of gelatin in 100-lb. and 300-lb. 
inside lacquered steel drums with full 
removable lids. 


IDENTIFICATION, INC., Chicago.— 
Everyone viewing the booth where Zipp 
casings were featured was amazed at 
the developments which have been per- 
fected for this product. Included in the 
refrigerated showcase were a variety of 
items in sewed parchment paper con- 
tainers— pork sausage, canned sausage, 
corn meal mush, summer sausage, fresh 
theuringer, liver sticks, meat sticks and 
Zipp franks. President James H. Wells 
of Identification, Inc., with his associ- 
ates, Mike Leis and Carl Snyder, re- 
ceived many enthusiastic comments re- 
garding the liver sticks and meat sticks 
being served by the Zipp hostess. “All 
the products displayed in Zipp casings 
are made in such a way that the con- 
sumer can easily remove the casing be- 
fore cooking or eating; they are also 
economical to make,” said Mr. Wells. 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page.) 
1.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
CO., INC., “Cellophane” division. 
2.—GRIFFITH LABORATORIES.— (Left 
to right) M. Rector, V. E. Clark, W. C, 
Young, F. Link, F. W. Griffith, vice-presi- 
dent, R. F. Stutz, I. T. Suits and R. R. 
Dwyer. 
3.—U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 
4.—SCHWARZ PAPER CO. 
5.—FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO.—(Left to right) C. B. Upton, general 
manager, and Joe Mellon, representative. 
6. — SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER’S 

SALES CO. 





B. H. BUNN, Chicago.—The Bunn 
package tying machine was always a 
center of interest. The deft way pack- 
ages are tied by this machine convinced 
observers that it is quicker than the eye. 
Butts, smoked hams and bacon slabs, 
briskets, picnics, boxes and irregularly 
shaped packages are all the same to the 
Bunn manual cross tie machine. From 
25 to 87 wrappings are handled per 
minute. Present at the booth were B. 
H. Bunn, inventor of the machine, H. E. 
Bunn and D. R. Dunn, all answering 
questions as to why this time and labor 
saving machine is able to tie packages 
so well. 

SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee.—Walter 
Frank’s booth proved an interesting 
place for sausage manufacturers. In 
addition to the well-known line of 
Frank’s simplicity meat molds, a com- 
plete new line of Frank sausage season- 
ings was on display. Seasonings that 
have been developed and perfected over 
a period of many years are now being 
put on the market for the first time. 
They are available in convenient-sized 


(Continued on page 152.) 


THEY HAVE THE ANSWERS TO “PLUS PROFITS IN MEAT” 


A big group of Visking Corporation executives and representatives was on hand at the convention to point out latest means of increas- 

ing sausage sales. Howard R. Medici, vice president, is at right end of first row, seated. Other Visking men in the front\row are (left 

to right) H. A. Lotka, H. R. DeCressey, Western sales suvervisor; E. J. Marum, sales manager, and A. Chesser, Eastern sales 

supervisor. In back row, left to right, are F. G. Adams, B. S. M-Coy. J. D. Foran, J. B. Frank, E. B. Cahn, K. W. Chapman, C. W. 
Whitford, H. J. Elliott, J. V. Smith and C. K. Hart. 
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packages from 6 lbs. up to barrels. Also 
shown were the Ovenizer for efficient 
baking of meat loaves and the Frank 
super salesman and demonstrator, 
which keeps frankfurts warm and full 
flavored for the sausage salesman when 
calling on his customers. In attendance 
at the booth were Walter Frank and C. 
S. Perego. 

COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERV- 
ICE, Chicago.—Here was a dignified 
place to relax from the rigors of con- 
ventioning. While resting physically the 
minds of most of the visitors were 
active, because the service rendered by 
A. O. Bauman certainly is food for 
thought. Once upon a time the high and 
low of a price was anybody’s guess. 
Now an intelligent analysis of the fac- 
tors affecting price can be made and a 
perspective of values arrived at. The 
list of Commodity Appraisal Service 
clients includes some of the most promi- 
nent and successful meat packers. 


DETECTO-GRAM SCALES, Division 
Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Detecto-Gram scales featured a general 
line-up of packinghouse scales. These 
scales are designed and finished to re- 
sist corrosion from excessive moisture or 
contact with food products, and are pre- 
cision built for over and under weight 
for predetermined weighing and auto- 
matic checking. Grading and parcel 
post scales were also shown. The 
Detecto-Gram representative was B. F. 
Costello, their Chicago representative. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., 
CELLOPHANE DIVISION, Wilming- 
ton, Del.—The Cellophane display cases 
and exhibit are always crowded with a 
lot of interesting and valuable sales 
ideas and this year was no exception. 
Du Pont’s “old time butcher store” was 
one of the highlights of this year’s ex- 
hibits. The Chicago Herald-American 
featured this display in one of their 


issues as the outstanding exhibit this 
year. Every little detail was followed 
out to make this butcher shop authentic, 
even to the point of having “Butch,” 
the mustachioed cleaver-swinger, weigh- 
ing in his hand along with the meat, 
plus a few flies to help the customer get 
full measure. One of the few remaining 
circular butcher blocks in this country 
was on display, as well as one of the first 
automatic slicing machines. The staff 
searched the nation for the buffalo head 
which decorated the store wall. To many 
of the visitors it brought back mem- 
ories of yesteryear, and made all who 
studied Du Pont’s exhibit appreciate the 
fact that meat merchandising has come 
a long way. With developments in re- 
frigeration, automatic slicing, packag- 
ing and merchandising so effectively 
illustrated, the exhibit made many 
packers wonder if they have made the 
necessary improvements in their plants 
or packages to keep up-to-date and 
maintain their position. 


New lard containers, now in the de- 
velopment stage, were featured. Dog 
food window cartons created consider- 
able interest. Local packers can get sole 
use of this type of container in certain 
areas. 


These, along with dozens of other pack- 
ages and containers, involved the use of 
transparent wrap to produce packaged 
meats and other specialties, so attractive 
that dealers unhesitatingly give them 
preferred display position and consumer 
cannot resist the impulse to buy them. 
Cellophane labels for dressing up car- 
casses, and wraps to protect and increase 
attractiveness, were also on display. 
Many features, such as the utility pork 
sausage package, a baking dish in pastel 
shades with a cover of Cellophane, and 
other sales suggestions for tying in 
with the various holiday seasons, were 
prominent. 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page.) 


1.—PURE CARBONIC, INC. 


2.—CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., 
INC.—A. A Hess. 

3.—LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO.—(Left 
to right) Mrs. William Young; H. L. Mey- 
er, Decatur Packing Co., Mrs. H. L. Mayer, 
Frank B. Griswald, Chicago representative, 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., and C. M. Mense, 
president. 

4—JOHN J. DUPPS CO.—(Left to 
right) R. H. Lamping, chemical engineer; 
John J. Dupps, president, and John A, 
Dupps, Germantown, O. 

5.—DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO.— 
H. F. Webster, vice president and general 
manager. 

6.—HOY EQUIPMENT CO.—(Left to 
right) Henry Hensel, Cream City Sausage 
Co., Milwaukee, and Chas. E. Skulan, man- 
ufacturer’s agent. 

7.—LOGANSPORT MACHINE CO.— 
(left to right) Lou Menges, Lou Menges & 
Associates, St. Louis, Mo.; George Nelke, 
Daniel Dohm, and J. C. Cotner, general 
manager, Logansport Machine Co. 


8.—DAVIS PUBLICATIONS. 





As usual, the company was well repre- 
sented by a capable staff, among whom 
were O. F. Benz, director of sales; L. B. 
Steele, assistant director; J. D. Baker, 
manager product development section; 
M. C. Pollock, promotion manager; R. J. 
Crowley, assistant sales manager; B. C. 
Robbins, converter section; R. M. Mac- 
Donald, assistant promotion manager; 
A. W. Shaffer, special representative; 
W. J. Harte, central district sales 
manager, and E. M. Wallace, assistant 
sales manager. 


(Continued on page 154.) 


BACKBONE OF “BOSS” SALES AND SERVICE 


Problems of the packer and sausage manufacturer were the first consideration of this group of equipment experts who) serve under 

the banner of Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. Seated, center, is Herman Schmidt, president of the company, with Charles Schwing 

at left and W. H. Sweet at right. In the back row, left to right, are C. D. Berry, J. B. Sabean, L. Rosenberg, Howard M. Wilson, 
William C. Schmidt, A. L. Kreuer, E. L. Daly and Oscar Schmidt. 
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GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, Chi- 
cago.—As always, the Griffith display 
was outstanding for its attractive ap- 
pearance and educational features. The 
exhibit was focused about a_ photo- 
graphic display of the laboratory and 
development facilities of the Griffith 
plant. It provided an extensive array of 
information on the sterilized spices 
offered by this company. The new 100 
per cent stainless steel Griffith scale 
and pickle percentage calculator were 
shown for the first time in public demon- 
stration, with the “Big Boy” pickle 
pumps in two sizes. Many packers got 
an interesting insight into the Griffith 
method of pickle injection with the “Big 
Boy” pump, which was kept in opera- 
tion to show pickle distribution under 
operating conditions. An extensive dis- 
play of Griffith seasonings, Prague 
Powder, Seaslic onion and garlic juices 
and liquid seasonings received careful 
consideration. Excellent utilization of 
colored illuminated slides was made to 
show crystal structures of Prague Pow- 
der and the effect of Griffith sterilization 
on mold growth in seasoning. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, La Porte, Ind—The U. S. 
slicers on exhibit received more than 
ordinary attention. Now furnished in 
a new crackled finish which has been 
especially developed to deliver long serv- 
ice under packing plant conditions, with 
exposed metal parts of stainless steel, 
the machines presented a striking ap- 
pearance. According to E. H. Nicholson 
of the general sales department and 
Earl Hill, special packinghouse repre- 
sentative, who were in attendance, the 
appearance of the machines is equalled 
only by their performance. On exhibi- 
tion were a No. 3 heavy duty bacon 
slicer, a model 150-B bacon slicer with 
shingling conveyor, and a model 5 com- 
bination dried beef and bacon slicer, 
fitted with shingling conveyor for bacon. 
This conveyor has been designed to lay 
out dried beef for inspection and sepa- 
ration of filler slices from liner slices. 
Packers inspecting these machines were 
interested to learn that a bias attach- 
ment is also available for U. S. slicers so 


that thin bellies can be sliced to full 
width and command premium prices. 


FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, Ohio.—The exhibit of this 
company showed many interesting pho- 
tographs of various types of hydraulic 
presses, cookers and other rendering 
equipment. Many of the photographs 
showed the installation of pieces of 
equipment in packing and rendering 
plants throughout the country. Also on 
display were samples of meal and crack- 
lings. In attendance were C. B. Upton, 
general manager, and Joe Mellon, well- 
known in the industry. Rendering is 
an important and interesting subject to 
every packer, and these two experts 
gladly gave their time to those who 
were interested in discussing the prob- 
lems of rendering. This company manu- 
factures a varied line of horizontal and 
vertical cookers and hydraulic cage and 
mechanical screw presses. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES CO., Chicago. When it comes 
to grinder plates and knives, none can 
steal a march on the “Old Timer,” Chas. 
W. Dieckmann. Assisted by grandson 
Charles Hess, who is being tutored in 
the business, and utilizing the services 
of a mechanical man for demonstrating 
purposes, Mr. Dieckmann was never 
lacking an audience. The display of 
grinder plates included a complete as- 
sortment of all sizes and styles, ranging 
from the largest plate in practical use 
to a Triumph plate that had cut almost 
500,000 Ibs. of meat without resharpen- 
ing. Also on display were the C-D Sau- 
sage Linking Guide and a new all-metal 
casing grading gauge. 


SCHWARZ PAPER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill—This firm carries a complete 
line of paper products and at the exhibit 
featured the well known Nibroc paper 
towels. Various types of pork loin paper 
wraps were also shown. A. G. Stewart 
was in charge of the booth, assisted by 
Dan Int-Hout. 

PURE CARBONIC, INC., New York 
City— Visiting packers learned a lot 
about dry ice (solid CO.) from talking 
with J. C. Cusack, executive vice presi- 


GRIFFITH EXECUTIVES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Executives and sales representatives of the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, are shown 

here gathered in sales conference just prior to the convention. Left to right, around 

the table, are E. L. Griffith, president; M. C. Phillips, W. E. Anderson, V. Woodcroft, 

M. Rector, S. E. Strahan, A. J. Ryan, S. L. Komarik, W. C. Young, L. E. McCrath, 

R. F. Stutz, F. W. Griffith, C. A. Keen, L. W. Levy, G. A. Lovell, H. A. Levy, 
I. T. Suits, C. A. Woods, E. L. Hall and C. L. Griffith. 
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Exhibits 

(See opposite page.) 
1.—ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO.—(Left to right) T. H. Gibson, New 
Kensington, Pa., B. E. Hiles, Chicago. 
2.—E. G. JAMES CO.—Sales representa- 
tives for: The Kron Co., scales; Robbins & 
Meyers, Inc., hoists. 
3.—PACKERS MACHINERY COM- 
PANY.—(Left to right) Herbert A. Salz- 
man, secretary and treasurer; Morton Ja- 
cobson, president, and F. G. Leavenworth, 
designer and chief engineer. 
4.—DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO.—(Left to right) E. G. Gorman, com- 
mercial agent, Railway Express Agency; 
F. J. Orfait, commercial agent, Railway 
Express Agency; R. J. Gray, advertising 
manager, Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
M. T. Rogers, sales manager, “Cry-O-Vac” 
Div. Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., and 
B. A. Fairbank, Chicago representative. 
5.—THOMSON and TAYLOR DIVI- 
SION, Warfield Co.—(Left to right) A. P. 
Voaden, head of spice dept.; Mrs. L. R. 
Wagenseller; L. R. Wagenseller, city sales 
manager, and N. W. Rice, assistant spice 
buyer. 
6.—TRAVER CORP.—(Left to right) H. 
Nock, representative; M. J. McEnery, 
Philadelphia office; C. D. Ackerman, Cleve- 
land office; H. W. Barley, E. M. Todd 
Company, Richmond, and Fred Roden- 
berger, Chicago office, Traver Corp. 
7.—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago. 
8.—MEAT MAGAZINE, Chicago. 








dent, New York; C. W. King, district 
manager; Robt. Peters, Kansas City 
manager; John Walker, Chicago sales; 


H. K. Lane, assistant sales manager and © 


J. J. Gearen, Chicago sales, and from 
looking over the exhibit of blocks of 
dry ice on display. Motor truck and 
railroad car bunkers for dry ice were 
shown with pictures illustrating specifie 


installations. Methods of using dry ice | 


for refrigerating barreled meats for 
shipping were shown in other illustra- 
tions. Horizontal and vertical bunkers 
for trucks and refrigerator cars were 
demonstrated by showing how they can 
be placed in trucks and refrigerator 
cars when dry ice is used as the only 
refrigerant, or as a booster with water 
ice and salt. 

JOHN J. DUPPS COMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, O.—The Rujak sign was 
much in display at this booth, which 
showed a background of the Dupps 
plant on one side of the booth panel and 
a meat packing plant on the other. On 
a table top was a scale model electric 
train with freight cars loaded with 
John J. Dupps Rujak equipment being 
delivered to the meat packing plant. 
President John J. Dupps and his son, 
John A. Dupps, were ably assisted by 
R. H. Laming and Frank Lueke in greet- 
ing their many friends and discussing 
the merits of Rujak equipment in help- 
ing packers with their rendering prob- 


lems. 
(Continued on page 156.) 
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LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., Allen- 
town, Pa.—C. M. Mense, president of 
the Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., together 
with F. B. Griswold, explained to those 
in attendance that “shoes must be fitted 
to the industry—not the industry to the 
shoes.” The Lehigh exhibit showed some 
60 items of specialized footwear for in- 
dustrial use. Among shoes shown were 
those with special soles for wet, oily or 
heated surfaces and embodying the com- 
pany’s concealed steel toe protectors, 
designed to work in with accident pro- 
grams. Announcement was made of the 
new “Par-Grip” safety boot and shoe, 
with special sole design to prevent slips 
and skids on extremely wet or greasy 
floors. The one piece sole provides twice 
the effective traction area of any ordi- 
nary boot sole. Mr. Mense said this new 
Lehigh “Par Grip” sole safety boot is 
the most efficient construction they have 
yet devised to reduce the two types of 
injury most common in packing plants 
—slips and falls, and toes crushed by 
heavy falling objects or by being caught 
between moving objects. 


LOU MENGES & ASSOCIATES, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Lou Menges, assisted by 
George Nelke, treasurer, and Daniel 
Dohm, sales representative, was always 
busy demonstrating their new Bacon 
Master. This bacon press, recently re- 
designed and built by the Logansport 
Machine Co., Logansport, Ind. offers a 
number of new features, including plac- 
ing all hydraulic mechanism within the 
base. John C. Cotner, general manager, 
Logansport Machine Co., was also in 
attendance explaining the features of 
the machine. 

DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Warren, O—H. F. Webster, vice- 
president and general manager, was in 
attendance to point out the merits of 





THE H. J. MAYER HEADQUARTERS RECEIVED A LOT OF VISITORS 


Explaining the high points of the Neverfail ham cure was just one of the many services rendered to convention visitors by 
executives and staff members of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. H. J. Mayer, sr., president of the company, is shown seated (right) with 
A. Zehner, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento, Calif., at left and Bert Freeman, general superintendent, P. Burns & ‘Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Canada. Standing, left to right, are Charles F. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons; James E. Maroney, Institute of American Meat 
Packers; E. Parrish, Kings Packing Co., Nampa, Ida.; Dan H. Willis, Carrier Corp.; S. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons; T. S. 
Hudson, president, C. J. Bowers Co., Marshallville, O., and Roger Rath, Western representative, H. J. Mayer & Sons. 
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CELLOPHANE SPECIALISTS 


Hovering around the extremely attractive exhibit by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., was this energetic group of men representing the company’s Cellophane division. 


Left to right are R. J. Crowley, assistant district manager; W. 


J. Harte, district man- 


ager; L. B. Steele, assistant director of sales; M. C. Pollock, promotional manager, 
and A. W. Shaffer, special representative in product development. 


their passenger and truck tires. One of 
the features of the truck tires is what 
they have called the “Recap Indicator.” 
As tires are worn a thin red line shows 
in the center of the tread. This is a 
warning sign that the tire should either 
be replaced or retreaded. The tire is so 
constructed as to be efficiently re- 
treaded, which practically gives it 
double life. 

CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Rockford, Ill., Newark, N. J.—A. A. 
Hess and W. S. Burr did a fine job of 
explaining to visitors features of their 
new 40-degree protected type motors 
designed specially for packinghouse use. 
Both men seemed very busy at all times 
conversing with old friends and making 
new ones by discussing their complete 
line with them. 

HOY EQUIPMENT CO. Milwaukee. 
—On display was a complete line of the 
new Hoy stainless steel and heavy tin- 
plated meat molds. Economy in produc- 
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tion of meat loaves results from the 
use of Hoy molds and the Hoy stuffing 
horn. Visitors to the booth had their 
questions answered by Frank Hoy, 
president, assisted by sales manager 
Edward Veech, Charles Skulan and 
Norman Gross. 


E. G. JAMES CO., Chicago.—Fea- 
tured in this booth were products of 
the Kron Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Robbins & Myers, Springfield, O. Kron 
springless industrial scales in two types, 
portable platform scale and track scale, 
were shown and demonstrated. These 
scales, featuring easy-to-read dials as 
an aid to speedy, accurate weighing, are 
being favorably received by packers, 
according to J. D. Young, Kron repre- 
sentative. R. C. Smith of Robbins & 
Myers was kept busy demonstrating 
the R&M hoists on display, one of which 
had been installed to simulate plant 
conditions. Its ease of use was shown 
by demonstrations. 
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THE ROTO-CUT IS THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION 





Looking over the features of the Roto-Cut meat cutting machine, being demonstrated by Charles H. Dodge, president, The Globe 

Co. (with right hand on machine) are a group of Globe Co. personnel and guests. Left to right are Kent Tomlinson, Roto-Cut de- 

partment; William C. Steffan, Miss Ruth Nelson, J. S. Warren, Reliable Packing Co.; E. C. Tremayne, William G. Hess, Oscar 
Biedermann, Leo J. McQueen, Mr. Dodge, Leo R. McQueen and W. D. Moorhead. 


A heavy duty beef hoist was also avail- 
able for inspection. Samuel Barliant of 
the E. G. James Co. was in charge of the 
booth, assisted by Blair Adams. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., New Kensington, Pa.—This com- 
pany had a very attractive illuminated 
display with pictures of aluminum cook- 
ing equipment, showing installations in 
various food plants. The center panel 
was flanked with shelving on which 
were many of the aluminum products 
used in meat packing plants, such as 
secabbards, aluminum smoke - sticks, 
pans, trays, pitchers and ladles. To the 
left foreground was a large steam 
jacketed kettle. On the lower shelf were 
the many types of tubs and large pans 
used for handling sausage and trimmings. 
Of much interest was the new 100-lb. 
aluminum tub with welded seams. These 
new tubs have received enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance by the industry. T. H. Gibson 
and B. E. Hiles were glad to see all the 
old faces and new, and show this attrac- 
tive and useful line of equipment which 
they have for the meat packing indus- 
try. 


DEWEY-ALMY CHEMICAL CO., 
Cambridge, Mass.—R. J. Gray, adver- 
tising manager, M. T. Rogers, sales 
manager, Cry-O-Vac Division, and B. 
A. Fairbank, Chicago representative, 
created considerable interest with their 
Cry-O-Vac packing benches used for 
sealing meat products into air-exhausted 
bags of rubber. These representatives 
did a fine job in keeping visitors inter- 
ested in their demonstrations on various 
meat products and poultry, everyone 
admitting the display one of the best 
at the convention. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR DIVISION, 
WARFIELD CO., Chicago.—A jar of 
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pepper vine preserved in alcohol and 
displayed at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. in 1893 occupied the center of the 
booth. This was flanked on each side 
by jars of natural spices from all over 
the world, attractively displayed. Packer 
visitors were interested in this complete 
line of natural spices. Of special inter- 
est was the nutmeg display, showing the 
manner in which nutmegs grow and the 
location of mace between the nutmeg 
and the shell. On hand were L. R. Wag- 
enseller, A. B. Voden, manager, spice 
department, N. W. Rice and B. R. Mc- 





Ardle. They met many processors. 

TRAVER CORPORATION, Chicago. 
—A welcome addition to the list of ex- 
hibitors was the Traver Corp., printers 
of cellophane wraps and packages. Visi- 
tors to the booth were shown an assort- 
ment of very attractive stock designs, 
as well as many special jobs turned out 
for some of the leading meat packers. 
Featured was printed cellophane made 
especially for wrapping meats for quick 
freezing. This product helps prevent 
freezer burn, will not shatter or rub off 
and has been developed after much ex- 


MILPRINT MEN GET TOGETHER 


Clustered around this attractive display by Milprint, Inc., are (left to right) J. J. 
Sevick, jr., Chicago representative; Roy E. Hanson, vice president and general sales 
manager; James Baker, manager, meat packers’ department, and W. D. Bain, national 








sales representative. 
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HEEKIN CAN TRIO 


Features of Heekin Can Co. products were painstakingly explained by C. A. Rolfes 
(center), assistant sales manager, W. H. Turner (left) and J. G. Cahill. 


perimentation. At this particular time 
holiday wraps for hams and other cuts 
are being featured. Present at the booth 
were George Traver, Paul Traver and 
V. J. Sheridan, general sales manager, 
Clinton A. Ackerman, Cleveland office, 
and Michael McEnery, Philadelphia 
office. 


HORDER’S, INC., Chicago.—L. W. 
Kirchner, manager of Horder’s system 
department, assisted by A. L. Church, 
W. W. Davis and John Carroll, was on 
hand to explain how simply complicated 
records can be handled when system- 
atized. On display were assortments of 
rubber stamps, carbon paper, account- 
ing systems, purchase control systems 
and sales analyzers, as well as a new 
fluorescent lamp that produces a light 
practically the same as daylight, all of 
which items can be used to advantage 
by the meat packer. 


NATURAL CASINGS—The exhibit 
of animal casings, sponsored by the 
Institute, was without question one of 
the outstanding displays at the conven- 


tion and created an unusual amount of 
interest. There were always crowds 
around this attractive display, filling 
out the cards of the guessing contest. 
On the left side of the exhibit was a 
huge “horn of plenty” and the booth 
was attractively decorated with large 
chrysanthemums and other fall flowers. 
In the upper center background of the 
display booth was a large refrigerated 
case containing frankfurters, pork loins 
and other sausage products of the 
smaller type. At the right end of the 
booth were shown several sticks of 
frankfurters being smoked. In the 
center background was a huge salami 
10 ft. long and about 9 in. in diameter. 
Spread around on the counter were 
dozens of common and uncommon varie- 
ties of sausage products. All of the 
products displayed were in animal cas- 
ings and many, such as the dry sausage, 
were imprinted along their whole length 
with the words “Natural Casings.” An 
interesting phase of activities at the 
Natural Casings exhibit was the guess- 
ing contest, with portable radios as 





prizes. Visitors were invited to guess 
the weight of the large salami. This 
contest closed Saturday, October 21, and 
the salami was weighed at the end of 
the day. Its weight was 188% lbs. The 
second contest was to guess correctly 
the weight of all the meat products 
on display. This contest, which closed 
late Tuesday afternoon, October 24, was 
attended with considerable ceremony. 
The winner of this contest was the party 
who guessed closest to 476 pounds, 
which was the total weight of all of the 
products on display. Portable radio was 
won on Saturday by Fred S. Dick, 
Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind. who 
guessed exactly the weight of the giant 
sausage. On Tuesday, the award went 
to W. C. Brand, 408 W. 14th St., 
New York City, who guessed, to the 
ouncé, the total weight of all sausage, 
inside and outside the case which was 
476 lbs. even. 


REFRIGERATED TRUCK SHOWN 


Outside the Drake Hotel the Kold- 
Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing, Michigan, had 
an up-to-date demonstrator fully in- 
sulated refrigerated truck. The truck 
body was built by Warnsman, Inc., a 
firm which specializes in making this 
type of truck for the meat packing in- 
dustry. This truck was refrigerated 
with Kold-Hold equipment. Many pack- 
ers examined it and talked to R. E. 
Glezen, sales manager of Kold-Hold 
Mfg. Co. and also A. W. Monroe, Chi- 
cago representative of the same com- 
pany, who explained the features of this 
truck and its refrigeration system. 

The attractive white and green truck 
parked among passenger cars attracted 
much attention from passersby. 





ALL VARIETIES OF SAUSAGES IN ANIMAL CASINGS FEATURED 


Center of this big sausage exhibit was a giant sausage in sewed casings flanked by many varieties of large and small product. The ex- 
hibit held a commanding position both from the standpoint of location and of display. Interest was further stimulated by invitations 
to guess the weight of the giant salami. The total weight of this huge sausage, as announced at the end of the contest, was 188'/ lbs. 
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Friends Meet and Visit in 
Hospitality Headquarters 


quarters again formed an integral 

and important part of the conven- 
tion and were thronged at all hours of 
the day and night. Old friends from 
near and far met in these rooms and 
cemented relations; new friendships 
and business contacts which will influ- 
ence the future of the industry were 
made daily. The suites on the upper 
floors of the Drake and Knickerbocker 
hotels furnished welcome oases for 
“lobby feet,” parched throats and hun- 
gry stomachs. 

Experts at dispensing genuine hospi- 
tality, these industry suppliers, exhibi- 
tors and prominent firms connected with 
the meat packing industry greeted their 
hosts of friends, who rested their weary 
bones, refueled their systems, looked 
over interesting and instructive room 
displays, and talked and talked—both 
nonsense and serious business. Once 
more all those present agreed unani- 
mously that these hospitable oases sup- 
plied that all-important opportunity to 
relax, refresh, recollect and revive. 


GLIDDEN COMPANY, Chicago.— 
Visitors to Glidden headquarters in the 
Drake were welcomed on behalf of the 
company by the official hostess, “Pat” 
McCartney. A. A. Levinson, general 
sales manager, was aided in entertain- 
ing packer visitors by Ray Seipp, now 
in charge of packer sales for the com- 
pany. P. E. Sprague, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, was an interested convention 
visitor and did his share toward keep- 
ing things stepping. Guests were served 
refreshments and treated to an attrac- 
tive array of buffet foods to make their 
stay more enjoyable. Other Gliddenmen, 
including Morris Dever, J. L. Dickinson, 
William Hammann and Herman Wald- 
man, were on hand to assist in dispens- 


Te ever-popular hospitality head- 
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ing hospitality and cordiality. P. A. 
Olson, plant manager for Glidden at 
Chicago, talked manufacturing and 
processing methods used by his com- 
pany and many a visitor went away 
impressed and amazed at the strides this 
company has made in developing spe- 
cialty products for packers. 


VISKING CORP., Chicago.—Visking 
dipped into its bag of tricks again this 
year and provided a novel and interest- 
ing setting for its message to conven- 
tion visitors. The company suite at the 
Drake included a novel “Little Theatre” 
in which a new sound-slide film on pro- 
duction and selling of skinless franks 
was shown at regular intervals for the 
many guests of the Visking organiza- 
tion. The expert and showmanlike way 
in which everything was handled from 
reception to refreshments and the en- 
tertainment of packers before and after 
showings in the Little Theatre was a 
credit to the entire Visking delegation, 
which was headed by Howard R. Medici, 
vice president, and E. J. Marum, sales 
manager. Other Visking representatives 
present included Carl K. Hart, advertis- 
ing manager; Gustav Freund II, H. R. 
DeCressy and A. Chesser, sales super- 
visors; H. A. Lotka, F. G. Adams, B. S. 
McCoy, J. D. Foran, J. B. Frank, A. B. 
Cahn, K. W. Chapman, C: W. Whitford, 
H. J. Elliott, J. V. Smith, Don Roberts, 
Chris Pemberton and A. S. Houston. 


A. E. STALEY CO., Decatur, Il.—The 
A. E. Staley Company was well repre- 
sented by members of its sales staff, as 
well as others connected with some of 
the firm’s distributors. Unfortunately, 
Rol Staley, manager of the soya flour 
division, was unable to attend, but the 
rest of the staff made sure that all 
visitors were taken care of and advised 
of the merits of Staley sausage flour. 
Those in attendance at Staley headquar- 


MEAT” 
NESS 


ters were D. J. Braun, Burt Gallas, J. 
N. Van Allsburg and W. G. Howe. N. W. 
Rice of Thomson & Taylor Company of 
Chicago, Ill., R. A. Marks, of Enterprise 
Co., of Dallas, Tex., and Jack Haug, of 
Van Loan Company, New York City, 
were also present. 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO., Buffalo, 
N.Y.—The Niagara smoke oven and 
Niagara Blower coolers were featured 
this year at the company’s hospitality 
room. P. H. Schoepflin, president, well 
known to the industry for his knowledge 
of the air conditioning field, was as- 
sisted in meeting guests by O. F. Gil- 
liam, district manager, and K. E. Wol- 
cott, sales engineer who, incidentally, 
did an excellent job on his talk on 
smokehouse design at the Engineering 
and Construction Section meeting. A. E. 
Edwards, West coast representative; 
J. A. Stacy, Cincinnati representative; 
N. L. Baker, Detroit; and R. Jones, sales 
engineer, Chicago, also represented 
the company. The entire staff was en- 
thused with the interest shown in air 
conditioning and are optimistic on the 
future the industry holds for them. The 
company has pioneered in development 
of air-conditioned smokehouses. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP., 
New York City.—The fast-stepping 
sales staff of Sylvania Sylphcase de- 
partment, was headed by the dynamic, 
versatile general sales manager, R. G. 
(“Jerry”) Akin. Members of his staff 
included G. W. Smale, R. A. Blumer, 
E. J. Holm, W. A. Weiss, H. A. Hansen 
and Paul Schuster. They did a fine job 
in presenting valuable ideas to those in 
attendance, especially on their new spe- 
cial ham casing, which is designed to 
retain the moisture of the modern ham. 
Attractive key cases were presented to 
visitors, and if any visitor failed to re- 
ceive one he can write for it. 


BRAND BROS., New York City.— 
Leo Brand, president of Brand Bros., 
met many of his old friends and made 
many new ones. He discussed with them 
the merits and features of the new 
Brand insulated steel revolving track 
smokehouses, rotary bake ovens and 
gas-fired cooking tanks. Jesse Brand 
sent his regards to his many friends in 





VISKING DISPENSES FOOD, ENTERTAINMENT AND EDUCATION 
Crowds visited the Visking headquarters, not only to meet their hosts and friends but to see the hourly showings in the Little 
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the United States from China, where 
he supervises the firm’s Tientsin plant, 
one of the pioneer units in China for 
selected sheep and hog casings. 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO., New 
York City.—The Continental Can Co. 
staff, headed by C. C. Conway, chairman 
of the board, entertained in the tradi- 
tional way at their headquarters at the 
Drake. Old friends in the industry 
were greeted and many new ones made 
for Continental Can. There were many 
busy moments for A. V. Crary, vice 
president; F. Gladden Searle, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; E. J. O’Connor, 
manager sales general line; Harry 
Rapelyea, sales manager, Kansas City; 
John Fenn, Chicago sales manager; 
Paris White, assistant Chicago sales 
manager, and Martin Rhodes, Chicago 
sales. They all agreed that this year’s 
convention was a huge success. 

H. P. SMITH PAPER CoO., Chicago.— 
Packers in search of relaxation and good 
fun found it at H. P. Smith head- 
quarters. A cameraman took photos of 
visitors in front of a curved mirror and 
a mannikin with a cut out head; as a 
result many prominent packer officials 
had pictures with figures and features 
which their wives and best friends 
would not have recognized. Some of the 
firm’s famous papers were shown—in- 
cluding STA-TUF and the new H.P.S. 
Packers Oiled White for wrapping pork 
and other fresh meats. C. Carr Sherman, 
president, led a delegation composed 
of E. Schoenthaler, sales manager, Jack 
Pendexter, Charles Yegge and Earl 
Townsend. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO., Chi- 
cago.—Packers always go up to Oppen- 
heimer headquarters at convention time 
to meet a staff whose members know 
their hospitality and their casings. “H. 
D.” is a well-known figure in the in- 
dustry and a veteran of conventions. 
President Harry D. Oppenheimer was 
assisted this year in greeting guests by 
Seymour Oppenheimer, vice president; 
Edward Oppenheimer, vice president; 
Frank A. Louer, vice president; M. S. 
Holstein, sales manager; M. Samler, 





ONE ITEM OF A HIGHLY RESPECTED LINE 


President Harry I. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, proudly exhibits one of the 

company’s sausage products to H. Harry Shapera, Jersey Farm Products Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., one of the many convention guests who admired the Hoffman company 
display. 


assistant sales manager; J. G. Haber, 
G. D. Nussbaum, G. N. Berger, Lee 
Breadman and Arthur Luft. 


J.S. HOFFMAN CO., Chicago.—Good 
foods are a specialty at Hoffman head- 
quarters; the firm sells many delicacies 
and likes to serve them to its guests. 
Fine domestic and imported meats and 
cheese were on display at the Hoffman 
room including Roumanian ham, dry 
sausage, Roquefort cheese, South Amer- 
ican corned beef, dried beef, American 
canned ham and other specialties. Many 
packers lingered long over the buffet 
while meeting the genial hospitality 
staff consisting of Harry I. Hoffman, 
president; J. J. Zahler, vice president; 
John Staren, manager of the meat divi- 
sion; J. W. Klapper, sales manager; L. 
Holladay, M. Bush, C. Barbosky, C. 
Faye and F. Bergman. 





MEN BEHIND THE OPPENHEIMER IDEAL OF SERVICE 


Oppenheimer Casing Co. was ably represented at the convention by the above group 

of executives and staff members. In the front row is vice president Frank A. Louer 

(center), with M. S. Holstein, sales manager, at left, and Jess B. Haber at right. 

Seymour Oppenheimer, vice president, is third from right, standing. Others in the 

back row, left to right, are Lee Breadman, Myer Samler, Joe Messing, Gordon Nuss- 
baum and W. D. Berger (right), assistant sales manager. 
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H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—If there is one place where people 
seem to gravitate naturally, it is to the 
hospitality headquarters of “The man 
who knows, the man you know.” With 
everyone buzzing about trying to find 
out how some of the artistic creations 
in meat displayed in the Mayer exhibit 
were made, packers meeting and greet- 
ing their friends, and the Mayer organi- 
zation acting as perfect hosts, there was 
never a lagging moment. The family 
members of the Mayer organization on 
hand to greet guests included H. J. 
Mayer, sr., president; H. J. Mayer, jr., 
vice president; Charles F. Mayer, Frank 
A. Mayer, and S. A. Mayer. Other 
Mayer representatives present were 
Roger Rath, J. O. Strigle and H. J. Addi- 
son. The Mayer headquarters certainly 
provided a haven for relaxation. 


ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chicago.— 
Packers who visited headquarters were 
given a complete education in modern 
methods employed in several important 
pork operations. A 46-minute film 
showed how the ANCO depilator is used, 
pork cutting operations and the proc- 
essing of hams and bacon. The latter 
movie demonstrated different methods 
of hanging hams, pumping, bacon mold- 
ing and skinning and meat’ washing. 
The Allbright-Nell staff directed visi- 
tors’ attention to bacon skinners and 
ham processing tables. ANCO offers a 
full line of proved packinghouse equip- 
ment. Staff members present, all of 
whom really know packinghouse opera- 
tions, were N. J. Allbright, J. G. All- 
bright, A. E. Kaeslin, A. O. Lundell, 
L. E. Lambert, C. Marshall, George 
Stubbs, H. A. Scherer, N. A. Anderson, 
F. Gribbon, F. E. Oldenberg, J. Shaffer, 
C. Kubaugh, E. E. Bright and H. 
Wright. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., Chi- 
cago, and New York.—The headquarters 
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room of Corn Products Sales Co. looked 
like Old Home Week during the conven- 
tion. Dr. J. H. Buchanan led his “Cere- 
lose sugar-cured boys” in giving expert 
advice to guests on their curing prob- 
lems. Packers and sausage manufac- 
turers had many questions to ask about 
the use of Cerelose in sweet pickle, dry 
cures and in making sausage. It has 
been demonstrated that this product is 
a desirable ingredient in meat curing 
formulas and has been widely accepted 
by curers. It is effective in protecting 
and stabilizing the desirable color of 
meat after formation in the cure. Color 
is protected against oxidation and its 
development is speeded up. Dr. Bu- 
chanan, who is in charge of the packing- 
house division, is becoming a familiar 
figure around packer conventions with 
his quiet smile. Members of the sales 
staff were: R. R. Adam, vice president; 
G. A. McDonald, assistant manager, and 
A. E. Cull, manager, Chicago; Frank 
Turbish, Chicago sales; Harry Crown, 
technical sales, Philadelphia; W. S. 
Huntington, technical sales, Philadel- 
phia; W. P. O’Donnell, St. Paul; B. M. 
Morse, technical sales, and Jack Rags- 
dale, sales. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., New York 
City—R. E. Hinchliff, Chicago, who has 
spent the past 19 years contacting the 
meat packing and allied industries, and 
J. F. Stone of New York, were kept 
busy meeting a host of friends who 
showed decided interest in J-M’s com- 
plete line of insulation, roofing, water- 
proofing, transite pipe and corrugated 
materials, as well as J-M’s power plant 
specialties. These were shown in their 
popular hospitality room. 

AMERICAN CAN CO., New York.— 
Visitors at the Canco headquarters were 
always numerous because of the wel- 
come they received. Information on all 
problems of the meat canning business, 
from filling to merchandising, was given 





SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS NEED THEM 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. representatives posing with some well known spice 

men are, seated left to right, P. J. Braun, of Staley, Jack Haug, Van Loan & Co., 

New York, and W. G. Howe of Staley. Standing, left to right, Bert Gallas of Staley, 

R. H. Marks, Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex., J. N. Van Allsburg of Staley, and N. W. 
Rice, Thomson & Taylor Co., Chicago. 


freely by the experts. The guests were 
greeted by H. G. Edwards, assistant to 
the president; H. A. Pinney, central dis- 
trict sales manager; J. E. Boechle, 
assistant district sales manager; H. M. 
Nichols, sales engineer; W. C. Schultz, 
engineering sales; M. P. Cortilet, Chi- 
cago sales manager, and others. 

MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO., New 
York City.—The geniality and helpful- 
ness of the Mongolia hosts made their 
headquarters at the Knickerbocker a 
popular spot for packers and sausage 
manufacturers. Guests were greeted by 
Geo. Terry, president; David Hight, 
sales manager; G. F. Reichert, Chicago 
representative, and Sol. J. Lupoff, adver- 
tising manager. 

HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati, 0.— 
The Heekin Can Company, which serves 


Lk 


many meat packers, welcomed a num- 
ber of new and old customers and friends 
at headquarters. C. A. Rolfes, assistant 
sales manager, W. H. Turner and J. G. 
Cahill acted as hosts. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati—The “Boss” sales or- 
ganization was very active during the 
entire convention, greeting visitors to 
hospitality headquarters. Meat packers 
and sausage manufacturers and render- 
ers were advised on all matters per- 
taining to their individual problems 
where “Boss” equipment would meet 
their needs. The “BOSS” delegation was 
headed by president Herman Schmidt 
and had the following personnel: sales 
manager Al Lloyd, Charles Schwing, 
W. H. Sweet, C. D. Berry, J. B. Sabean, 
L. Rosenberg, Howard M. Wilson, Wil- 





TEN ENTHUSIASTIC PROPONENTS OF SEASONING CONTROL 


Members of the Wm. J. Stange Co. force turned out en masse to greet their hosts of friends in the meat packing industry, as indicated 

by this photograph taken at the company’s hospitality headquarters. SEATED: President William J. Stange (center), with William 

B. Durling, vice president, at his left and A. Fonyo, chief chemist, at his right. BACK ROW (left to right): Joe Graf, Ray Beerend, 
“Peewee” Hughes, V. E. Berry, T. L. Allen, Boyd McKoane and Irving Zeiler. 
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liam C. Schmidt, A. L. Kreuer, E. L. 
Daly and Oscar Schmidt, jr. Oscar, sr., 
was missed; he was busy with the new 
plant the company has acquired in Cin- 
cinnati. 

PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., New 
York.—Lee J. Kenyon, sales manager of 
the Preservaline Mfg. Co., did his stuff 
through one of the most popular con- 
ventions in history. None of his men 
missed an opportunity to present new 
ideas to those at the convention. Chas. 
Ciano, New England Provision Co., 
Boston, guessed correctly the weight 
of an 85-lb. cooked salami in the con- 
test held at the Preservaline hospitality 
room. The cooked salami was made by 
Kar! Rein, a member of the Preservaline 
sales staff, in the plant of Gerst Bros., 
St. Louis, and contained materials cured 
by the Presco process and was flavored 
with Boar’s Head super seasonings. The 
Preservaline flower girls, Mrs. E. W. 
Gesch and Mrs. Ted Brown, passed out 
over 1,200 carnations during the five 
days of the convention, and were as- 
sisted by representative Bill Scheyer 
who has spent the past 30 years in the 
New England territory. 


GLOBE COMPANY, Chicago.—Fo- 
cussing around one of the Roto-Cut 
machines that have been featured so 
extensively by the Globe organization, 
was an extensive photographic display 
of Globe machinery and equipment de- 
velopments. President Charles H. Dodge 
was especially proud of the fact that 
during the convention the Drake Hotel 
featured Roto-Cut chopped steaks on its 
menu, and hostess Ruth Nelson was kept 
busy showing the features of the ma- 
chine which have been responsible for 
its acceptance. The new Globe method 
of rosin-spray depilating was shown to 
packer visitors by means of an interest- 
ing motion picture. The new Globe 


SOME CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GLIDDEN CO. 


Attending the convention were (seated) A. A. Levinson, general sales manager, and 
Ray Seipp, in charge of packinghouse sales. Standing (left to right), Morris Dever, 
J. L. Dickinson and Herman Waldman. 


meat strainer, made to fit directly into 
the sausage stuffer, was also on exhibit. 
President Dodge was: assisted at the 
Globe headquarters by Oscar Bieder- 
mann, Willis D. Moorhead, Kent Tom- 
linson, William C. Stephan, Leo J. Mc- 
Queen, Leo R. McQueen, Jake Lissner, 
R. Hawley, E. C. Tremayne, J. F. Mc- 
Cashen and William G. Hess. 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO., 
Chicago.—Tee-Pak Inn has become a 
convention feature to be eagerly antici- 
pated. The crowds which thronged there 
at all hours of the day and night again 
proved its success and popularity. Not 
only was unusual food served in com- 
fortable surroundings, but visitors were 
entertained by a pianist and their wishes 
anticipated by the Tee-Pak staff and 
assistants. Guests were seated at quar- 
tet and larger tables. The Transparent 


READY TO TELL THE WORLD ABOUT “TEE-PAK” 


Behind and beside the Tee-Pak sign of friendly hospitality, this group of Transparent 

Package Co. prime movers was much in evidence at the convention. Directly behind 

the sign, left to right, are E. O. Johnson, vice president and sales manager, T. T. 

Morrow, advertising manager, and R. L. Atkinson, president. At the left of the photo 

stand A. S. Davis, L. B. Tauber, D. A. Heyne and D. D. Pollack. The three men at 
the extreme right are B. J. Wien, M. L. Rosenthal and M. L. Hofman. 
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Package Co. also held a luncheon at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for the ladies 
attending the convention. A large num- 
ber of loaf products were featured on 
the bill-of-fare at the Tee-Pak Inn. 
Hosts at the Inn were R. L. Atkinson, 
president; E. O. Johnson, sales manager; 
M. L. Rosenthal, Arthur S. Davis, Ber- 
nard J. Wein, M. L. Hofman, L. B. 
Tauber, Dave Pollack, and Dr. D. A. 
Hayne. 

PACKERS MACHINERY CO., Chi- 
cago.—This company, which has re- 
cently introduced its new “Selectator” 
for increasing the speed and accuracy 
of casing grading and selecting, used 
its headquarters in the Drake primarily 
for the purpose of showing motion pic- 
tures and time studies of the machine’s 
operation. Frank G. Leavenworth, de- 
signer and chief engineer of the com- 
pany, was on hand to explain the opera- 
tion of the machine and its unique 
advantages. He did a fine job of show- 
ing visitors the machine, aided by presi- 
dent Morton Jacobson and secretary- 
treasurer Herbert A. Salzman. The com- 
pany executives escorted interested visi- 
tors to one of the Chicago plants, where 
two of the machines were in operation. 

INDEPENDENT CASING COM- 
PANY, Chicago.—The cordial hospi- 
tality which has become traditional with 
the Independent Casing Company was 
again apparent with the many visitors 
and guests who visited the Independent 
suite. There were always many packers 
gathered at the small tables being en- 
tertained by their hosts with refresh- 
ments. The greeting committee included 
the following hosts: Sigmund Strauss, 
president; Laurence Pfaelzer, vice presi- 
dent; Charles A. Raynor, treasurer; B. 
A. Geier; Herbert Altheimer; Irwin 
Hirsch; Herbert W. Strauss and Charles 
G. Stohrer. Samuel Isaacs; Mike Krauss 
and Gus Kuhn represented the Eastern 
delegation in helping to entertain the 
many visitors who dropped in at Inde- 
pendent headquarters. 

SAYER & CO., New York.—Visitors 
to the Sayer headquarters at the Drake 


(Continued on page 165.) 
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HIS picture of the 1%-ton Model D-30 

doesn’t half do justice to the truck. It gives 
you a good idea of the modern streamlined 
beauty of International Trucks, but it doesn’t 
tell you a thing about the amazing economy 
of the trucks on your job. Drivers and owners 
can tell you about that. 

It takes more than just style to deliver In- 
ternational performance. A newline is not just 
a matter of the calendar with International 
Harvester. Constant improvements in engi- 
neering and construction makeand keep Inter- 
national Trucks the standard for the industry. 

The constant aim of this company is to 
give you hauling value — to make economical 
performance your lasting source of satisfaction. 
HAULING VALUE— plus distinctive beauty 
of design that is recognized and admired 
wherever loads are hauled. 


In the popular Model D-30, as in every 
International Truck from the sturdy %-ton 
pick-ups to the powerful six- wheelers, you 
get International performance. And that’s 
the finest thing that can be said of anything 
on wheels. International Trucks are rugged, 
all-truck trucks, all the way through. 
They’re made for tough jobs and rough 
handling, and they’re built to take it. 

And throughout your years of Interna- 
tional ownership, the network of Harvester’s 
Company-owned truck-service organization 
is ready to service your truck at all times. 

Talk over your hauling problems with any 
International dealer or Company-owned 
branch. Arrange for a demonstration. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Hospitality Headquarters 


(Continued from page 162.) 


were immediately struck by the attrac- 
tive and unusual decorations. The entire 
suite was a riot of autumnal colors, with 
trees, branches and hedges tastefully 
placed about these rooms. The atmos- 
phere was delightful and enticed many a 
visitor to return again and again. The 
traditional Sayer hospitality was much 
in evidence, as was the willing assist- 
ance which this company always extends 
to its industry friends. As usual, presi- 
dent David Rosenblatt was the genial 
host, ably assisted by Charles F. Dietz, 
sales manager; Bill Eyler, Louis Haus- 
man, Julius Cohen, Kurt Georgi, Irving 
Greenfield and Edward Fieh. 
MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee.—Hosts 
of packers and sausage manufacturers 
visited the Milprint headquarters to par- 
take of the outstanding hospitality dis- 
pensed by Roy Hanson, vice president 
and sales manager, and his able assist- 
ants, as well as to learn the latest de- 
velopments in the use of printed cello- 
phane. On display were various meat 
and sausage products in printed cello- 
phane; cartons and lithographed point- 
of-sale material. Also featured were a 
new type package for Scotch ham slices, 
a duplex bag for pork sausage, Kingan’s 
lithographed cans, designed and pro- 
duced by Milprint, and numerous other 
examples of this progressive firm’s lat- 
est developments. In addition to J. A. 
Baker, manager meat packaging de- 
partment, the following were also on 
deck for Milprint: G. Willard Meyer, 
national sales; John Sevick, Chicago of- 
fice; W. D. Bain, Warren Anderson and 
Russell Faulkner, merchandising mgr. 
BERTH. LEVI & CO.—Under the 
generalship of D. A. Weill, genial vice 
president, assisted by fellow vice presi- 
dent Martin D. Levy, a warm welcome 
was extended to packer visitors at head- 
quarters of Berth. Levi & Co. in the 
Knickerbocker Hotel. Masters in the art 
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MONGOLIA EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICIALS 


This group representing the Mongolia Importing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., includes 

president George Terry and David Hight, sales manager (seated). Standing (left to 

right) are George F. Reichert, Chicago representative, Sol J. Lupoff, Eastern manager, 
and E. R. Seaberg, sales representative. 


of acting as perfect hosts, these two 
gentlemen were assisted by other repre- 
sentatives of the company including 
Mike Baker, Al Freud, Duke Reichen- 
bach, Jake Reichenbach, E. Hertz, N. B. 
Berkowitz and Leonard D. Weill. The 
New York office of the company was 
represented by I. Sloman, vice president, 
and A. Byk. 


AFRAL CORP., New York City—F. 
F. Kasten, president of Afral Corp., and 
his staff had a busy time explaining the 
merits of their famous cures and telling 
about hams produced with Afral honey- 
sugar cure and sausage flavored with 
Afral liquid and dry seasoning. Those 
on hand to tell the Afral story were 
Chicago manager Julius Lipton, R. W. 
Morris, E. H. Giles and Arthur Ameri- 
kaner. The firm’s exhibit in the lobby 
of the Knickerbocker Hotel also did an 
outstanding job in selling the idea. 


AT BERTH. LEVI CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


FIRST ROW (left to right): R. L. Jackson, manager, Springfield Packing Co., Spring- 
field, Mo.; George Jacobs, president, Jacobs Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Martin D. 
Levy, vice president Berth. Levi & Co., Chicago; Fred Krey, president Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Henry C. Snyder, assistant manager, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. SECOND ROW (left to right) ; Al Freud and Duke Reichenbach, Berth. 
Levi & Co.; Joe H. Parks, Parks-Harris & Co., Columbia, Tenn.; Mike Baker, Berth. 
Levi; J. F. Krey, vice president, Krey Packing Co.; R. E. Smith, president Smith Pack- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Weill, vice president Berth. Levi & Co., and N. B. 
Berkowitz, Berth. Levi. 
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Brokers 


The convention affords a rare oppor- 
tunity to the local provision brokerage 
fraternity to greet its many friends 
from all sections of the country and 
extend to them the glad hand of friend- 
ship—and something substantial in the 
way of refreshment. This latter was 
offered without stint in all the brokerage 
headquarters until the final good-bye 
had been said on Tuesday night. 


D. J. GALLAGHER.—One of the 
most popular meeting spots for out of 
town packers was the suite presided 
over by Dan Gallagher, with the able 
assistance of the other members of his 
staff, Joe Walsh, Roy Norris and Frank 
Landy. Mrs. Gallagher also lent her 
presence to the occasion on Sunday eve- 
ning to greet old friends. Everyone re- 
ceived a hearty welcome at Dan’s place, 
and it was not unusual to find over in 
the corner a group of competitors, drop- 
ping in to talk over old times and par- 
take of refreshments. 

HESS-STEPHENSON CO. — Ray 
Stephenson and Stanley Hess, with their 
unfailing courtesy and good humor, 
made all their visitors feel right at 
home. The place was wide open to all, 
with a hearty welcome for new faces as 
well as old. Ed Hess and Geo. Dunlap, 
jr., the other members of the staff, were 
also on the job at all hours. The five- 
gallon cowboy hats, so prominent last 
year, were reduced to miniature size, 
but still in evidence around the hotel. 

E. G. JAMES COMPANY.—Another 
popular spot at the Drake was the suite 
where Ed James, Milt Mackin and Ray 
Williams, assisted by Joe Duschinsky, 
Clay Hudson and the other members of 
this organization, kept open house. A 
large steam-box, with hot buns and an 
excellent local brand of frankfurter, 
was an added incentive to visit this 
room throughout the evening, and the 
invitation found ready a 


among their many friends. This organ- 
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Clear as Spring Water 


This superior quality, High Test Gelatine adds more appetite-appeal 
to your Jellied Meats at lowest cost 


The photograph above shows an actual comparison of the amaz- 
ing clarity of Wilson’s High Test, Pure Food Gelatine and pure 
Spring Water. Even the powerful, penetrating lens of the camera 
reveals no difference. Both are pure as the “Lilies of the Valley.” 

Wilson’s High Test, Pure Food (Granulated) Gelatine is the 
standard of the Gelatine Industry for Jellied Meats. Tops the 
field in firm jelling, clarity and freedom from odor. High test 
strength insures lowest cost with best results. 

Conforms with all Federal and State Pure Food Regulations 
and carries the endorsement of the Committee on Food, American 
Medical Association. 

For finer jellied tongue, chicken, souse, aspics, consomme and 
meat loaf glaze, use this finer, clearer Wilson’s Gelatine. Write 
for samples, quotations and any further information desired. 





WILSON & CO. © GELATINE DEPT. @ U.S. STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. [WILSON & Co. 
Branches in all principal cities a an 


WILSON’S fists; GELATIN 
Standard of the Gelatine Industry 
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ization also had a display booth in the 
exhibition hall, featuring Kron Scales 
and R. & M. Electric Hoists. 


LACY LEE, INC.—An added feature 
of a visit to the suite where Lacy and 
Claxton Lee welcomed their old friends 
of many years standing in the trade, 
as well as the younger generation, was 
an opportunity to meet and converse 
with their charming brother Charley 
Lee, a suave, widely-travelled master of 
the art of being a gentleman. Dayton 
Ivans was an able assistant to the three 
Lee brothers in dispensing refreshments 
to their friends. 


ODELL & WHITTING.—Visitors 
from far and near found the expected 
cordial welcome from Barney Odell and 
George Whitting, and their assistant 
Gordon Austin. Many a joke or funny 
story which went the rounds of the hotel 
was first told in this room by some 
visitor; and Barney knows a few him- 
self. The double doors to this suite 
caused some inconvenience one night to 
one of the guests. 


SUNDERLAND & DeFORD.—George 
Sunderland, another old-timer in the 
brokerage business, found many friends 
calling to renew old acquaintances, as 
did also Harold DeFord and Jim Mercer, 
this being their initial experience in 
their own headquarters at a convention. 
Harold had the added dignity and chesti- 
ness appropriate to a young father, due 
to the arrival recently of a baby girl. 


J. C. WOOD & CO.—Another trio of 
brothers—Bob, Fred and Walter Bur- 
rows—welcomed guests to the suite of 
this old and well-known house, with the 
assistance of J. K. McKenerick, Roy 
Monson and Bill Richmond. One of the 
finest pictures of the convention just 
missed being taken in this room on Sun- 
day evening. Oscar F. Mayer, the local 
dean of the packing fraternity, was 
seated with his back to the sideboard, 
smoking a big cigar, while ranged 
around in a semi-circle before him, on 
chairs and the floor, were about 25 mem- 
bers of the trade, quiet as school boys, 
listening to his stories of conditions in 
Europe, and being admonished “Always, 
there must be time out for a little joke.” 











Meeting Interesting People 








Convention attendance totaled ap- 
proximately 1,600, about 200 more than 
last year, and a new record. 


Exhibits of equipment, machinery and 
supplies were the largest in the history 
of the Institute, and Harry Osman had 
to use a shoe horn to fit them in, but 
they were all there and looked swell. 

John A. Gebelein, president, John A. 
Gebelein, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. 
Gebelein were among the husbands and 
wives who attended the convention to- 
gether. Mr. Gebelein, looking hale and 
hearty, said that it was the first time 
in 15 years he had attended the conven- 
tion when it was held in Chicago. 


As has been their custom in years 
past, E. T. Clair, president, Republic 


Food Products Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 


Clair extended the traditional Clair hos- 
pitality to hosts of friends during the 
convention. High point of their hospi- 
tality program was the annual Ed Clair 
stag dinner, attended by 42 guests, with 
Mr. Clair and son Jerry as hosts. 
President Howard W. McCall, J. H. 
Allison & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., an 
expert at producing rapid-fire pencil 
portraits, found the convention a fertile 
hunting ground for personalities well 
known in the meat packing field. He 
proceeded to turn out numerous 
sketches, almost photographic in their 
fidelity to detail, and had them auto- 
graphed by the persons drawn. 


Outside the Drake hotel during the 
convention stood a handsome refriger- 
ated truck which aroused much interest. 
Property of the Theurer-Norton Provi- 
sion Co., Cleveland, O., the truck was 
equipped with Kold-Hold units and a 
1 h.p. compressor operated by a Century 
motor. A. W. Monroe, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., 
Lansing, Mich., and R. H. Glezen, sales 
manager of the company, were on hand 
to tell how efficiently the truck main- 
tains low temperatures. 


UPHOLDING THE TRADITIONS OF INDEPENDENT CASING CO. 


Vice president Lawrence Pfaelzer (seated), gathers around him a group of the men 

who carry Independent service to the meat packing and sausage manufacturing indus- 

try. FRONT ROW (left to right): Sam Isaac, New York manager; Gus Kuhn, Irwin 

Hirsch, Herbert J. Altheimer and Mike Krauss. BACK ROW (left to right): C. A. 
Raynor, treasurer, Charles G. Stohrer and Herbert W. Strauss. 
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One well-known packer from the 
North Woods, whose quick step and 
ready wit belies his silvery white hair, 
which doesn’t fool anybody, was in and 
out of all the rooms, usually making 
his exit with a joke that left the whole 
room roaring. Ralph told one on him- 





COVERING THE SUBJECT 


M. A. Ruden (left), Canada Casing Co. of 

Illinois, and W. C. Rapp, vice president of 

the company, discuss latest developments 
in the casing game. 


self, when he started out as a young 
green salesman, finding at the end of 
three days that he had collected just 
three small orders in his whole terri- 
tory. He was not aware of the fact that 
he had been sent out on a good will 
tour, and that no tonnage of any con- 
sequence was expected at that season 
in his section; consequently, he was a 
much worried youfg man when he got 
into Grand Forks one night and realized 
he had to report to the home office. 
Finally, he sat down in the telegraph 
office and wrote out this wire: “You are 
losing your customers, one by one, but 
I am still with you.” 

Harry K. Lax and his charming wife 
brought their daughter Eleanor to her 
first convention. It was the 19th meet- 
ing for Mr. Lax. Harry, referred .to his 
daughter as exhibit “A” and reported 
that exhibit “B” will come through when 
he graduates from Swarthmore. “Greg” 
Rose and his wife had their traditional 
convention dinner with the Lax family 
—this making the tenth year in succes- 
sion. W. Berline of Berline & Marx, New 
York City, convention veteran, was here 
with his wife enjoying some of Harry’s 
stories and some places of interest. 

C. T. Lenzke, who knows the sausage 
business from beginning to end, was at 
the convention seeing his old friends and 
making new ones, and was only too glad 
tv explain the merits of the line of equip- 
ment which he manufactures, including 
the following items: Mold for round 
boiled hams, square ham mold, pear- 
shaped ham mold, meat loaf molds, 
Easy Way loaf filler, ham cylinders, 
ham press and foot-operated ham press. 

Also in attendance at the convention 
was Walter T. Schuett, president, Flat- 
Hots Co., Detroit, Mich., who was widen- 
ing his acquaintance among manufac- 
turers of frankfurters, to explain to 
them the merits of the new style Flat- 
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Hot frankfurters, which he licenses to 
those who are interested in taking on 
this practical type of meat product. 


R. Clement Wilson, Newforge Lim- 
ited, Belfast, Ireland, who with his 
brother, A. C. Wilson of R. Wilson & 
Sons, Manchester, England, lard refin- 
ers, was a visitor at the 1938 convention 
and planned to be present this year, 
found it impossible because of the war. 
Mr. Wilson wrote under date of Sep- 
tember 11 that “we are busy digging 
trenches and sandbagging the factory, 
not to mention fitting children with gas 
masks and creeping home at night in 
complete darkness—what a reflection 
on a supposedly enlightened civiliza- 
tion!” 

Sam Stretch, New York, that veteran 
of conventions, having attended the first, 
34 years ago, and never missing one 
until his recent retirement, also planned 
to be on hand, but was unavoidably de- 
tained at home to the regret of his many 
friends. Few men enjoy wider acquaint- 
ance and friendship in the meat and 
sausage industry than Sam Stretch, 
long known as the “spice man.” 


Mrs. T. T. Hackworth passed up some 
of the more frivolous features of the 
convention and stayed with her husband, 
president T. T. Hackworth of Florence 
Packing Co., Florence, Ala., in attend- 
ance at convention sessions. 


Miss Helen Tovrea, daughter of Presi- 
dent P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Packing Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., attended her first con- 
vention under the watchful eye of her 
father and sales manager R. J. Blake. 

John A. Gebelein of Baltimore, Md., 
and Mrs. Gebelein were hosts at the 
annual dinner to their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. H. Henry Heln- 
bright of Cleveland, O. This is Mr. 
Gebelein’s first Chicago convention in 
15 years. Thirty-one years ago he and 
Mrs. Gebelein attended a convention 
here as a part of their wedding trip. 

Arnold Van Hessen, who recently es- 
tablished headquarters in Chicago for 
his international casing business, was 
an interested visitor to convention ex- 





MAY CASING COMPANY DISCUSSES SALES STRATEGY 


Sol May (right) casing pioneer and president of May Casing Co. and Patent Casing 
Co., confers with S. J. Fine (left) and Dave Falk, May Casing Co., and Sylvan E. May, 
secretary of the two companies. 


hibits. He formerly was associated with 
the casing trade in Amsterdam, Holland. 

Did anybody hear the rumor that Harry 
Osman, head of the Institute’s purchas- 
ing department and impresario of exhib- 
its, was celebrating his fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the meat industry ? 

Walter Frank, Frank & Company, 
Milwaukee, shook hands with his many 
friends at the convention. 

Not only were Chas. G. Buchy, presi- 
dent, and Geo. J. Buchy, vice president, 
Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co., Greenville, 
O., present at the convention, but Mrs. 
Buchy senior and junior also were there. 

Louis Kemmig, E. C. Klenk and H. L. 
Neth of the Chas. Sucher Packing Co., 
Dayton, O., were in attendance at the 
section meetings on Friday and Satur- 
day looking for some first hand infor- 
mation on operating, sales, and account- 
ing. 

An interesting “three generation” trio 
seen at the convention consisted of Con 
Yeager, Con Yeager Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., his son, W. G. Yeager, and 
A. L. Kreuer, Eastern representative for 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., who is 
the son-in-law of W. G. Yeager. The 
men were very proud of a photograph, 
in the possession of Mr. Kreuer, show- 
ing his young daughter. 





ALERT CASING ORGANIZATION PLAYING HOST 


Sales executives of S. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc., shown as they entertained guests John 

Frangoulis (seated, left), Madison Packing Co., Madison, Ill., and James R. Alcott, 

First National Bank, Madison. Standing, left to right, are Jack Shribman, Eastern 

manager, S. Oppenheimer; Leo Weglein, West coast representative; Bob Bechstein, 

Chicago office; Joe Hejna, Arnold Busch Co., Chicago, and Louis K. Rosenfeld of the 
S. Oppenheimer Chicago office. 
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Having observed his 70th birthday on 
October 14, Sig. Strauss, president, In- 
dependent Casing Co., received the con- 
gratulations of his many friends at the 
convention. 

Ronnie Marks, Southwestern repre- 
sentative of the John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., seemed sad and lost without his 
“buddie,” H. K. Hirsch, who was kept 
busy down Texas way on company mat- 
ters. He was missed by all at the con- 
vention. 


Howard Wilson, St. Paul representa- 
tive for Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corp., reports duck hunting prospects 
excellent this year. He got his limit of 
birds on the opening day of the season. 


Phil Hantover was boiling over with 
enthusiasm for a new advertising stunt 
about to be launched by his firm. From 
Phil’s description of the plan it will be 
worth watching for. 


T. A. D. Jones, assistant engineer of 
Kingan Co., Indianapolis, Ind., used his 
slide rule to figure the weight of the 
giant sausage in the natural casing dis- 
play—and missed the mark by a com- 
fortable margin. The meat weighed 47 
Ibs. per cu. ft., Tad, not 58 Ibs. 


F. W. Marlow, chief engineer, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was an in- 
terested listener at the section meetings. 
F. W. has been a busy man during the 
past several months getting his new 
power plant ready for operation. The 
new turbine is now in use and is making 
a big saving in power costs, he reports. 


Mr, and Mrs. Max Chernis planned to 
go on to the West coast after the con- 
vention and take in the San Francisco 
Fair, having already inspected that in 
New York. Mr. Chernis is president of 
the Boston Sausage & Provision Co., 
Boston. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., president Jamison 
Cold Store Door Co., and E. J. Ward, 
vice president United Cork Companies, 
have been attending Institute conven- 
tions ever since they began. The two 
men enjoyed a hearty chuckle as they 
recalled incidents regarding some of the 
early conventions. 

Now that the children are grown R. G. 
Denton, superintendent Milner Provi- 
sion Co., Frankfort, Ind,, is able to bring 
Mrs. Denton along to the conventions. 

(Continued on page 201.) 
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PURE VINEGARS 


P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
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BRIDGING the gap between the livestock producer and retailer and 





consumer, the importance of the Meat Packing Industry in the economic 





structure of the nation is indicated in the annual value of its products — 





$3,320,471,231. Because of his consistent efforts toward better methods, 





greater efficiency and higher quality of food products, the American 





Packer is the recognized world leader. His plants are the mecca of 








packers from all points of the globe who laud his ingenuity and profit 





immeasurably from the vital business lessons they learn. 


















The main packing-plant at Austin, Minnesota of 


cco. HORMEL. «-. 


WHERE GOOD FOOD IS MADE 




















FIRST PRIZE 
QUALITY 


Tells the Story eer 


“Quality’’"—a one-word explanation 
of the popularity of First Prize Meat 
Products. Skill and care in manufac- 
turing from choice, U.S. Government 
inspected cuts of pork and beef pro- 
duce delicious meat products that 
find favor on dinner tables in New 
York and New England. 


Take the Tenderized Ham, for in- 
stance. Tender, juicy, packed with a 
flavor that is unexcelled, a First Prize, 
the original and only Tenderized 
Ham, wins new friends everywhere 
it is served. 

Dealers who stock First Prize Prod- 
ucts have found consistent quality a 
profitable selling point. 


ALBANY PackINnG Co.IN¢ 


ALBANY.N.Y. 




































































FIRSe PRIZ FIRST PRIZE 
tw America’s Only 








* Jenderized HAM 
e 
Frankfurts Daisies 
Bolognas Pork Sausage 
Smoked Liver Eastern Dressed 
Sausage Fresh Pork 
Baked Loaves Pure Lard 
Smoked Shoulders Poultry 
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“COMPETITION” 


A LETTER TO THE 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, U.S.A. 
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CUDAHY BROTHERS CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Producers of 


PEACOCK « JACK SPRAT 


MEAT PRODUCTS 










CASINGS 





HAMS + BACON + SAUSAGE 
LARD + DRIED BEEF 


VACUUM PACKED MEATS 
IN GLASS AND TIN 















U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION « EST. Ne: 28 


























PACKING CO. 


SELECTQ 


“The BACON delicious” 
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EAST TENNESSEE 






Knoxville and East Tennessee Packing Company invites you to 
the Great Smokies, Roof-top of Eastern America. Come, drive 
the broad, safe mountain roads . . . along the splashing trout 
streams and to elevations of 6311 feet . . . you’ll be amazed at 
this scenic grandeur . .. and all in a single héur’s drive from 
the home of “‘SELECTO.” Of course, a visit to our plant is an- 
ticipated. 





















SELECTQ 


“The HAM delicious” 
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IF YOURE LOOKING FOR THE BEST 





nel tam 


MARKET 


it 


Tenderized 





COOKED HAM 


ome Panes oy were AOR CURteRE 
WET WeEGET gies, A ay 
Tt Tobin vacninc 
yee. @obet, tee 


Pies the story in a nutshell, gentlemen 
... we couldn’t hope to make all the canned 
hams on the market, so we commissioned our- 
selves to make the best . . . and that’s exactly 
what we’re doing today! Our exclusive curing 
formula and curing process, coupled with our 
thorough cooking policy, produces a well- 
cooked, Tenderized ham that features a most 
delicious flavor. No wonder our customers 
tell us they like Tobin Skinless and Shankless 


Our Polish-Style Hams are 
fast becoming famous, too! 
Ask for TOBIN BICZYJA, 
thea you'll get the best! 


and Tobin Biczyja (Polish-Style) Canned 
Hams better than any other hams on the mar- 
ket ... whether they be imported or domestic. 
You really owe it to yourself to try them... 
and when you do we know you'll agree that 
they’re the peak of perfection as far as canned 
hams are concerned! Remember the names, 
Tobin Skinless and Shankless, and Tobin 
Biczyja (Polish-Style) . . . they’re “tops” on 
the canned ham market, today! 


We are increasing our production and will be able to take on additional business about 
December 1st. Write our sales department and our representative will call on you! 


MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


7 
THE Jobin PACKING CO.. IN 
r? . 10wa 


FT. DODGE, IOWA 


















/ 





THE Jobit PACKING CO., INC. 






















...when it’s stuffed 


in animal casings 


Use KINGAN’S natural 
@ coniainers for sausage 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
CASINGS FOR YOUR 
u SAUSAGE KITCHEN 


KINGAN & CO., General Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AGAR’S || “""se""" 


EASTER BRAND 


Quality Meat Foods 






















x | The Danahy Packing Co. 
SAUSAGE-LARD Buffalo, N. Y. 





CANNED MEATS 
AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORPORATION Arthur Danahy 
U.S. YARDS Edgar Danahy Ray Danahy 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Consult HYGRADE before 


you buy or sell.... 






























Domestic & Foreign 
Connections Invited 


BEEF 
VEAL 





HYGRADE’S HONEY BRAND HYGRADE’S 


Original West Virginia Hams - Bacon Frankfurters 
Cured Ham Dried Beef In Natural Casings 
Ready to Serve 


CANNED HAMS AND CANNED MEAT SPECIALTIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
PRIVATE LABEL ACCOUNTS INVITED 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOR REAL RESULTS 
AND CONSUMER 
APPEAL, SELL 


SYNONYMOUS WITH “TENDERATED!” 
SUPERIORITY! 


For fast selling, profitable products 














with an established reputation for 


quality, it will pay you to investigate 


RnReY So, 6t.. LOUTS 




















Ham — Bacon — Lard 
Sausage 


Highest QUALITY Since 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Attention! Carload Beef Buyers 








ONCE you've useEp ESTHERVILLE BEEF, vou-1t 


NEVER BE SATISFIED TO HANDLE ANY OTHER BRAND 


STRONG statement, you say? Well, perhaps it is, but we feel sure the beef we 
A have to sell will substantiate every word of it! First of all, our plant is located in 
the heart of the corn belt, where farmers take pride in feeding their stock and feed- 
ing them well . . . that accounts for the excellent texture you get in Estherville Beef! 
Second, we use the utmost care in dressing our cattle... and that’s your assurance of 
getting a fine finished appearance, every time! Third, practically all of our cattle come 
directly from the farms to us, so naturally, they’re free from bruises . . . and that’s 





We are in a position to take care of a few more steady 
weekly quality-minded customers. Kindly address 
inquiries to D. D. Mac Kenzie, Manager, who will give 
them his personal attention! 





important, too! And last, but far from least... our grades 
are always the same... our prices placed at a level that 
will bring you an “Extra Something” in the way of value 





# received, without asking “something extra” for it! 


ESTHERVILLE PACKING COMPANY 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
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Rath 


from the Land O’Corn 
CAR LOTS AND MIXED CARS 


PORK BEEF . 
VEAL LAMB 


=) PROVISIONS 
=--g# VACUUM-COOKED MEATS 
REFINERS AND EXPORTERS 
CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


















THE RATH PACKING Co., WATERLOO, IOWA 
























Our modern facilities 
guarantee SUPERIOR 
quality at regular prices! 


You get the same 
SUPERIOR Service on 
a carload or a barrel 






SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


Dressed Beef « Boneless Meats 
and Cuts * Offal » Casings 


CHICAGO & ST. PAUL 
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HUNTER 


PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


s 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th Street 


Representatives 


WILLIAM G. JOYCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. ROGERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














ee EF EF L 















THE E. KAHN’s SONS Co. 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, 
Calves and Lambs 





FRESH AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 
Send us your inquiries [Phone KIrby 4000] CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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OSCAR MAYER 4 CO. 


PACKERS & PROVISIONERS 
SINCE 1883 
CHICAGO, ILL. MADISON, WIS. 





GOLD MEDAL 
Makers of MEAT PRODUCTS 


FAMOUS None Better 
PEERLESS SCALA PACKING CO., INC. 


S N A p p Y. S Utiea, New York 


(COPYRIGHTED) 











THE HOFMANN 


— SAUSAGE - PORK 


PACKING CO. < a ie se ae 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FRIED & REINEMAN 


PACKING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
‘““PANTRY PALS” — Canned Meats 


F'ERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 





We are in a position to fill orders promptly for 
POLISH STYLE CANNED HAMS 


OTTO STAHL DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION LOUIS MEYER DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 172 E. 127th Street 1125 Wyckoff Ave. 
New York City New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















HOUSTON PACKING | COMPANY. - - 


US Government Inspected Meats J aa i HAM and ff 








oe — Pl 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Established 1897 


L MANAGER 
The LARGEST Independent Packer IN THE SOUTH 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 


Straight and Mixed Cars — Beef — Pork — Veal — Boneless Beef 
Cottonseed Oil — Shortening — Canned Meats — Animal By-Products 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. G. JAMES CO, W. T. RILEY WM. G. JOYCE 
332 So. LaSalle St. 61 Bourse Bldg. 104 Fruit & Produce Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
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are showing a consistent gain—why not 
share in their profit-making possibilities? 
Write for full details today! 


J.S. HOFFMAN CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. + NEW YORK, N. Y. 





° BUILD BIGGER VOLUME with 


J.S. HOFFMAN CO. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS! 


THE SUREST WAY to build sales volume—and main- 
tain it—is to sell quality products! That’s why J. S. HOFF- 
MAN COMPANY’S quality products are PREFERRED! 
Packers know that Hickory B/C Salami, Royal 
Genoa Salami, Delicia Luncheon Meat, Hofco 
Sharp Cheese, as well as other Hofco products have 
the quality which creates good will and assures 
repeat business. Sales of these quality products 





- HICKORY 
B/C SALAMI 











ROYAL 
GENOA 
SALAMI 


DELICIA 
LUNCHEON 
MEAT 











HOFCO 
SWISS 
CHEESE 


HOFCO 
SHARP 
CHEESE 


























SCHAFFNER BROS. CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 


Sausage Man ufacturers 


SOVEREIGN BRAND 
HAMS and BACON 


ERIE - PENNSYLVANIA 























SKIPWORTH PACKING CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 











FORSTS 
Gatchil Wowie 


SAUSAGE 


TENDASMOKED HAMS, 
BACON, FRANKFURTS, 
UVERWURST, FRESH 
BEEF, PORK, and LAMB. 


You'll like the flavor 
Gen) 
FORMOCO 
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U. S. GOV'T INSPECTED 
OFORST PACKING CO., KINGSTON, 4. ¥. 























_C. A. DURR PACKING Co,, INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
| TRADE MARK 





eos 





QUALITY MEATS 


HAMS-BACON-FRANKFURTS 
| LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 


















































For Over 5@ Years 
Chas. Hollenbach’s 
“ssi 4A” 


Summer Sausage 


Manufacturers to the Trade 


THUERINGER SALAMI CERVELAT FARMER 
GENOA CAPRICOLA PEPPERONI MORTADELLA 
SPICED LUNCHEON 


Prompt attention to your inquiries 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653-63 Ogden Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trung Pork Ltorved; Ine. 


‘‘Brooklyn’s Largest 
Retailer of Pork Products”’ 


Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


>... 


52 EXCLUSIVE PORK STORES: 




















RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 


RED SEAL nae oe = —] 
Trade Winners 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 
Breakfast Sausage 


Hamburger Steak and 
Onions 


Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 
































‘‘Qur Home Where Quality Rules’’ 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Christiana Ave., esr 
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NEW YORK BROOKLYN 





GOVERNMENT | B4 aoe) INSPECTED 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF peel a + sale lle eam QUALITY 


HAMS || PREPAREE PREPARED LOAVES 
BACON || CANNED MEATS 
BOLOGNAS || JARRED MEATS 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


NO SECRET... 


BUT A BLEND OF SKILL 
AND EXPERIENCE CREATES THE 
MATCHLESS GOBEL FLAVOR. 


MILTON, PA. Abolk- & ubel, Inc C. Lehman Packing Co. 































































Reprints of Articles on 


Mnciontet in the Meat Plant, ESSEM PACKING CO., INC. 
Operating Costs Manufacturers of 
and Accounting Methods “MARVEL TASTE” 
Published in Ready-to-Serve Meat Products 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
may solve the problems that are vexing LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


you. Write today for list and prices. 





























B. A. I. EST. 531 Represented in All Domestic & Foreign Markets 


HATELY BRAND 


PURE REFINED LARD 


Packaged in All Types of Containers 
for the Domestic and Export Trade 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


Plant Since 1873 General Offices 
37th and Iron Streets CHICAGO 1738 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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THE 


NUCKOLLS 
Packing Company 


<> 


PUEBLO - COLORADO 











New York Meat Packing Co., Inc. 


Our Products Inspected and CERTIFIED by | 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





























Specializing in | 
FRESH AND FROZEN BONELESS PLATE BEEF TRIMMINGS | ll Hams Beef 
FRESH AND FROZEN 100% LEAN BONELESS BEEF TRIMMINGS | |] Bacon Pork 
CORNED BARREL BEEF FOR EXPORT | || Lard V/CTORY BRAND Veal 
| || Sausages Lamb 
BUYERS OF FRESH BEEF PLATES | ins eesitom od FE ATS - . 
646 to 658 Bergen Avenue Bronx, N. Y. “With a Flavor You'll Favor” 
631 Brook Avenue THE CHAS. SUCHER PACKING CO. 
== == Dayton, Ohio Since 1881 












































No key, nothing to unscrew. Just slip them 
in place and they stay there until you want 
to take them out, and that is just as easy. 











A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be easily kept for future 
reference to an item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by putting 


them in our NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder has the 
appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and the name is 
stamped in gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound volume that will be a 
valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome addition to your library. 

We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies in a convenient file and are 


therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us your name and address with $1.50, plus 
20c postage, and we will send the Binder. 


Send your order today, to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ><. Chicago, Ill. 
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“OUALITY’’- Our Theme Song 
for Half a Century! 


Fifty years ago Ed A. Tovrea founded this Company. From the very 
start the high quality of his merchandise, the promptness of his 
service and the policy of consideration for his fellow men created a 
friendship and demand for Tovrea products wherever they were 
sold. Today—our trading area embraces the entire Pacific Soyth- 
west and we are shipping as far East as the Atlantic seaboard and 
to many foreign countries. Throughout our continued expansion and = a. 
development we have maintained the original policies established TOVREAS 

by Ed A. Tovrea. Our most treasured possession is the sincere good 


will accorded to us by customers and producers alike—and respon- \ MEAT | 
sible in the main for such success as we have been privileged to enjoy. \ Propua S/ 
Carload shippers of U. S. Graded Beef and Lamb, complete Pro- \ (~ ' 
“Xs 4 | = 
vision line. uxt 
TOVREA PACKING CO. 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA : 

















HENRY FISCHER PACKING Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 





Fischer’s Sausages 
Mellwood Brand Products 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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In Your Sausage 


Manufacturing Room? 


Refrigeration is a decided advantage in keeping 
product in good condition while in the sausage manu- 
facturing room. Dexterity of workers, however, in 
this room is of paramount importance and there is a 
limit to the amount of refrigeration which can be used 
without impairing their efficiency. 

Time studies have established a minimum temper- 
ature at which workers in this department find no 
difficulty in maintaining a good speed of operations. 
At only 5 degrees below this point, complaints are 
marked and there is a noticeable reduction in output 
per worker. 

“‘Sausage & Meat Specialties,”” The National Provi- 


SAUSAGE AND sioner’s new book, the first of its kind on these 
MEAT SPECIALTIES important subjects, contains an entire chapter on 


“Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” in which this 


has the following to say in connection with : ; : 
important subject as well as other aids to more 


temperature and humidity in the Meat 
Cooler: profitable operation are thoroughly covered. 


“Temperature in the eausage meat cocler should be Nineteen other chapters of “Sausage and Meat 


from 35 to 38 degrees or higher depending on the Specialties” highlight Plant Operations, Plant Layout, 
rapidity with which the sausage maker wishes the 7 
meat to cure. Meat cures faster at higher temper- Sausage Trouble Shooting and Dry Sausage, and 


atures but it deteriorates more rapidly as the low . 
temperature check on bacterial growth is removed. pret We te + septs mets semnnge ee 
A curing temperature of 38 degrees has been speci- tice, tested formulas for sausage and all types of 
fied in formulas in this book. 

“The percentage of relative humidity in this room ‘i ss A : 
is important only to the extent that it should not be The wide range of subjects covered in this new 
so high that salt in the product will attract moisture volume, the first of its kind, makes it an indispensable 
from the air continuously. On the other hand, it 
should be high enough to avoid excessive shrinkage aid to every Sausage Manufacturer and Sausage 
and drying out of exposed meat. Allowance can be Maker 

made for such shrinkage in the amount of ice or . 


water placed in the emulsion during processing of Get your order in now. One case aft cor- 


some types of sausage. ‘ 
“A relative humidity of 80 to 85 per cent usually is rected trouble will more than repay its 


found satisfactory in the sausage meat cooler.” cost . . . $5.00 postpaid. 


specialty products. 


Efficient temperature and humidity con- 
ditions are given for each department of the 
plant in the chapter on “Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning.” 
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FOR PROPER IDENTIFICATION 


BRAND YOUR MEATS 
with 


GREAT LAKES BRANDERS 





Great Lakes 
Branders are ideal 
for marking BEEF 
CARCASSES. 





< Branding LONG 
SAUSAGE on the 
rack ... swiftly, 
easily. 


Bit SA REE aL 
pt oe —_ -_ tes 
Vase ANAC SSI Lce ht FS. CMa TS AR i OE 





<There's an easy-to-use Great Lakes Brand- 


t Attractively label- me 
er for Both HAM and BACON 


ing WIENERS 3 ata 
time with Great 
Lakes electrically 
heated Brander. 


GREAT LAKES 
Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


2500 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
e e 








WRITE TODAY ! 
For attractively illustratec 
Catalogue 
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AluminumHam Boilers 
this Faster, Safer Way! 


Washing your cast aluminum ham boilers in 
specially designed Oakite materials for this 
AFE! A soak..- then a light 


work is easy and 
_ that is all there is to it. Penetrating 


cleaning Oakite action so thoroughly loosens 
caked-on fat and grease that the deposits are 


completely washed away. 


There is no etching or discoloration of the 
metal. Aluminum or other sensitive surfaces are 
not affected or harmed in any way- Cleaning the 
Oakite way is safe. What better way to prolong 
ham boiler life? Write for 
CLEANING DATA SHEETS 


brushing . - 


Nucuar is bein i i 

g used 

in - refining kettle in i rit 

a Only about a quarter as much 
AR is necessary to produce a 


that give complete directions. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
20A Thames Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Representativesin All Principal Cities of the U.S. 
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ag white lard that is sweet and 
a omy The particular advantage of 

: AR is that it does away with that 
characteristic flat fullers earth flavor and 
serves to stabilize the lard. oe 














RECORD PERFORMANCE 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


Refrigerating Machinery Manufacturers since 1912 


The far-seeing buyer wants to know what his ma- 
chine will cost over a period of ten years. ‘‘Design 
looks good, price is right, but what will be my 
operating experience?”’ 

That question is “right down our alley’? because 
Howe compressors have proven stamina that gives 
unfailing performance. 

One owner reports, “‘seven years of service without 
removal of cylinder heads.”’ 

Refrigerating Machines from 4 to 150 tons, Fin 
Coils, Unit Coolers, and Air Conditioning Coils. 


2825 Montrose Avenue, Chicago, III. 





‘etna eee 


Take advantage of the new features 
in the 


O'CONNOR RIND REMOVER 


Write for information. 


W. H. CONNOR 


203 Hollywood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











THE COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERVICE 
Established in 1933 
A. O. BAUMAN, Manager 
Our appraisals are the best approach to a 
sound inventory investment policy and con- 
trol. We give you perspective of values. Our 
clients include some of the most prominent 
and successful meat packers whom we have 
served continuously for seven years. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. - 
ROOM 2114 - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 5440 











/ 


Personal Greetings 
to all my friends and customers 


1866 CON YEAGER 1939 


Sausage Room Supplies 
6217 Kentucky Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


P.S. 
Hope To Be with You Next Year 


THE DIAMOND HOG 


Requires less power. 
Knives set at an angle, 
cut with a shearing 
stroke 



















Large capacity — over- 
head gravity feed. Re- 
duces carcass, bones, 
viscera, etc., to uniform 
fineness. 


Write for bulletins and 
prices. 


PNINGIAMIS EO che bliched 1880 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS !N¢- 


MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 





MINNEAPOLIS 












Model 6 





Blissfield, Mich. 


Tie your SAUSAGE and FRANKFURTER 
Cartons the SAXMAYER way! 


Ties in an instant all sizes and shapes of boxes, wrapped 
loins, etc. with no changes or adjustments in the machine. 
10 days’ free trial to prove its savings in your own plant. 


NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER CO. 





Agents in All Large Cities 
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EARLY & MOOR i 


“The Casing Specialists” 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















7hePOPULAR 


PLACE TO STAY 















People traveling or living in Toledo 
quite naturally turn to the Fort Meigs 
Not only is it-the focal point of activ- 
ities, but it is a convenient, comfortable 
and pleasant hotel. Its unusual Purple 
Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime Buffet 
are the reasons it 1s preferred as an 


entertainment center 
WITH BATH pom 2 
JOSEPH HERLICY, Manager 
ST. CLAIR BETWEEN MADISON AND JEFFERSON 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 

















ScouTING around the 
Convention I got this im- 
pression—everybody’s look- 
ing for new ideas because 
ideas are what sell. 


x * 


HOLIDAY HAM. Now’s 
the time to prepare holiday 
ham. Successful packers find 
that Mapleine tones-up the 
flavor of ham and builds 
sales. You can use Mapleine 
in your ham — no matter 
how you cure it. Just tell us 
which formula you want, for 


brine-cured ham, pumped 
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iN va. 2 
BOOST HOLIDAY SALES WITH 
THESE MAPLEINE SPECIALS 


(Il More If You Ask For Them) 


ham or dry cured ham. We'll 
send you working instruct- 
ions. 


GOOD SELLER. Baked 
Ham sets new highs when 
Mapleine is used in prepar- 
ing it. For Mapleine joins 
with the flavor of cloves and 
other ae to bring 
out the nutlike flavor. Try it. 


FREE. 14 profit-making tested- 
in-use formulas, plus free try- 
out bottle of Mapleine. Write 
now. Crescent Mfg. Co. 

Dearborn St., ss Wash. 


igual 
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R. W. EARLEY 259 West 14th Street 


MEAT BROKER NEW YORK CITY 
OFFERINGS IN 


CARLOTS and L.C.L. 


CHetsea 33-2070 


— Sa Ee 





————= a 





“Baltimore - Gateway to the South” BENSTEAD, BRYANS & CO., INC. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


THE H. L. ALBERS COMPANY Che tite Catenion teil tiamte 


900-904 WEST PRATT STREET CATTLE ¢ HOGS e SHEEP e CALVES 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





CLEVELAND UNION STOCK YARDS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Brokers and Distributors 
Packinghouse Products 


W. L. Bryans, President * Phone Woodbine 0210 ; 








VEGETABLE OILS 
EVAPORATED and DRIED MILK 
EDIBLE and INEDIBLE OILS 
TALLOW 
STEARINE 
SOYA SAUSAGE FLOUR 
GELATIN 


Inquiries Invited 











Convenient To All St. Louis | 


At the Coronado you are in the very center of 
things . .. business and social activities, shops, 
theatres, transportation ... yet you are midst 
quiet and refined surroundings. 


= % Famous Restaurants—Adjoining Garage 
ea —RATES FROM $2.50— 





CORONADO a 


PRESTON -J- BRADSHAW - MANAGING DIRECTOR 














Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying Organization 






operating at all principal markets 
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HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DESIGNERS OF MEAT PACKING PLANTS 


Established Since 1909 















































Thanks 


TO THIS PRINCIPLE... 


. Meat Packing Plants, the country 
over, are enjoying profitable pumping. 
The famous Viking Principle of “only 2 
moving parts” means longer life, great- 
er efficiency, easier servicing. Get 
acquainted with Viking’s complete line 
of Rotary Pumps. . . write for an 


illustrated bulletin. 


VIKIN 


PUMP CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 



































Ask for Data on 


Continental 


Motors and Generators 


There are CONTINENTAL De- 
signs for every meat plant service. 


1 to 500 h. p. 


All speeds 
All power supply 
conditions 
Weatherproof 
Corrosion proof 


Use the coupon below, 
or, better still, write us 
a letter telling about 
your requirements in 
detail. 

















Bulletin 108 
FACTORIES: Newark, N. J. - Rockford, Ill. 


Continental Electric Co., Inc. 

ON. Dearborn St., Chicago, i. 
pesto obligating us in any way please send (] Bulletin on 
Motors and Generators. [] Send representative. We are partic- 
ularly interested in 











Name 





Firm 





Street 











City 
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press arenas 


















y i™ 36 YEARS CONTINUOUS MEAT EXPERIENCE 


have built these factors that insure 
perfect cold storage service 





Located in the heart Equitable rates. Amply finance d. 
o<seeee ‘s business e Loans against prod- 
lis uct in storage cheer- 
w insurance rates I} . 
Direct connections t: ona d by modern ay arnee 
The “CHICAGO” offers a cold storage service perfectly adapted to the important waikoads. buildings. bd 
needs of the meat packer—a service you can use and depend upon. & e Storage ope aia 
Your inquiry will bring full details and rates. Our traffic department will he tiger atin ng equ < Facilities to meet — tdire oe of 
gladly assist in arranging shipments, etc. ment. every requirement. 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
General Offices: 1526 S. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
Affiliated Plants: Detroit Refrigerating Co., Detroit; henduwmenne Cold Storage Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania 














LARGE BUYERS 

















AND ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
CARL ESCHLOEMANN CATTLE TAILS and HOG HAIR 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEER No quantity too large or too small 


THE HORWICH, VITKIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hair 
Meat Packing & 2333 So. Paulina St. Chicage, Illinois 

















Sausage -Plants | 


Rendering Plants 


SAMI S. SVENDSEN 


BROKER 


, CASINGS 


BEEF 


GLANDS Ui sueep 


Let a specialist handle your offers 


Modernizations 


6329 San Bonita Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















2252 West 111th Place Chicago 
























































BIG LEAGUERS 


The Yanks Have Four Winners in a Row... So Have We! 


WESTPFALIEN SALZ . . . . . BIG YIELD FAST CURE 
KRUSTINE . . . . . . . . BIG YIELD BAKED HAMS 
MILKO ..... .. . . BIG YIELD MEAT LOAVES 
DUSSELDORF .. . BIG YIELD ALL PURPOSE BINDER 


By CON YEAGER COMPANY § *** SPaNsucanPey 4ve 
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PORK '« Bia. * 





F.C.ROGERS COMPANY 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKERS-PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Shippers who are interested in active representation and real service 
in Philadelphia and vicinity are invited to communicate with us. 


Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
Member of Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


LAMB « VEAL 














THE Improved 
CRANDALL PETTEE REEL 
GAS OVEN 


The Original Baking Oven 
for the Meat Industry, it 
needs no introduction. It 
has been on the market for 
nearly 30 years and there 
still is no substitute for it. 
It is not a common sheet 
metal box but a sturdy, 
well insulated Oven. The 

—_—. interior is fully lined with refrac- 
tory tiles. Made for those who appreciate the best. 


The Improved Crandall Pettee Reel Gas Oven bakes 
evenly—makes possible a product that looks good, that is 
easy to sell. And it bakes economically, too, with a min- 
imum of shrinkage and a minimum of operating cost. Write 
today for full particulars. 


NICHOLAS SILVERY 


Manufacturer 
8745—16th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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APPROVED 
BY 
PACKERS. 


Yes... MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS have won the approval 
of packers. They have won this approval in packing plants 
of all sizes by demonstrating they can “take it’ day in and 
day out. With MONTGOMERY equipment there's a minimum 
of annoying service interruptions and costly repairs. It will 
pay you to investigate. 


Write for New List of Packing House Installations 





Elevator Specialists for the Packing Industry 
HOME OFFICE and FACTORY—MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Our service has been offered to the trade through the pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 44 years. 























|. DUFFEY & SON COMPANY 


Indiana’s Largest Live Stock Shippers 
HOGS - CALVES - LAMBS 


Lagro, Indiana 








Operating Points 








LAGRO + LOGANSPORT + FLORA - ROCHESTER 
MONON - ELWOOD - RENSSELAER - FAIRMOUNT 
WARREN - LAFONTAINE 
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Te 
BRECHT 


CORPORATION 
120 Broadway - New York 
HAMBURG 
BUENOS AIRES 





SHEEP CASINGS eHOG CASINGS e BEEF CASINGS 























Corporation 


120 Broadway - New York 
BRECHTEEN SAUSAGE CASINGS 




















SMITH 
BRUBAKER MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E., R.E. 


PACKING HOUSE 


& EGAN ENGINEER — ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 


SUITE 200—WOOD BUILDING 
30 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 400 CHESTNUT STREET 
Serving 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































ARROW MILLS 
Importers and _—s PURE SPICES 


SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Van Loan & Company, Sue. 186-188 Franklin St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR 


Lard or Shortening 


DEPARTMENT 


so oe 


Left! PETERS JUNIOR CARTON 
FORMING AND LINING MA- 
CHINE— + Lomas machine used 
to SET UP 30-40 cartons per minute, 
requiring only one operator. If you 
are now forming and lining your car- 
tons by hand, this is the machine to 
investigate to handle your several car- 
ton sizes. Other models for larger or 
smaller production. 





Right: PETERS JUNIOR CARTON 
FOLDING AND CLOSING MA- 
ate te yoy machine used 
to cL -OSE 3 10-40 cartons minute, 
NO is ~~ 
shevid be installed t to operate in 
ordination with your packaging <q 
It can also be furnished to handle your 
several carton sizes. Senior Model 
available for greater production. 





Advise the carton sizes you desire to handle and we will recommend equipment to 


suit. No Obligation. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Il. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 





these Carton Packaging Machines 











The Authors of “Profitable Meat Cutting” 
Spent 30 Years Gathering Material 


Here are some of the subjects discussed in this outstanding volume, 
every one with increased profit in mind. 

CUTTING PORK CUTTING LAMB CUTTING VEAL 
CUTTING BEEF STANDARD AND FANCY CUTS 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT CUTS BONELESS CUTS 
SMOKED MEATS READY-TO-SERVE-MEATS 


Clear-cut illustrations aid the reader to visualize the various oper- 


ations taken up in minute detail in the easily-read text pages. 


Order YOUR copy today—$7.50 postpaid 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


407 S. DEARBORN ST. 

























$6.25 
POSTPAID 


| Foreign: U.S. Funds 


Flexible 
$1.00 extra. 


Leather, 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Complete Equipment for Packing House Uses 


The value of many years’ experience in engineering 
design and manufacture of air conditioning equip- 
ment is shown by the superior quality and operation 
of Niagara equipment, including 








to cut the 
MOST PROFIT 


out of a hog 


is a day-to-day problem that 
requires not only careful study of 
markets, but also full knowledge of 
how to find profits in a particular market 
situation. “‘PorK PacKING”’ contains many 
tests which will show whether you are 
cutting up the hog to yield the most 
profit. Filled from cover to cover with 
practical answers to pork packing prob- 
lems, this 360-page volume will quickly 
repay you its cost many times over. Order 
your copy today. 








Niagara Fan Coolers—multiblade and disk fan type 


mages Spray Coolers—equipped with patented Niagara 
© FROST” method of eliminating de-icing troubles. 


wines Evaporative Aero Condensers with the Duo-Pass 
pre-cooling feature. 

Niagara Fan Heaters—multiblade and disk fan types 

Niagara Air Conditioning Units and Systems 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 











IMPORTERS 


625 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 







HARRY LEVI & COMPANY, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


723 West Lake St. 





EXPORTERS 






CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Convention Notes 


(Continued from page 168.) 


“JT wouldn’t come without her,” said Mr. 
Denton. He has been a regular conven- 
tion visitor for 22 years. 

Real adventure attended the conven- 
tion trip of Frank O. Stephens, vice 
president and treasurer, E. W. Penley, 
Auburn, Me. Chartering a special plane 
to Boston in order to join several other 
men headed for the convention, Mr. 
Penley and his pilot were nearly forced 
down in rough territory by engine trou- 
ble, but made connections. The big air- 
liner on which the packers came from 
New York struck a severe storm near 
Cleveland. Mr. Stephens, thrilled by his 
first taste of air travel, vowed to make 
the return trip by air. 

George L. Schmidt, president J. Fred 
Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O., 
beamed proudly as he told friends at the 
convention about the football team he 
sponsors. Called the “Columbus Bul- 
lies,” the team is turning in a fine string 
of victories, Mr. Schmidt reported. 


H. F. Polzien, plant superintendent, 
Charles Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O., 
got a kick out of telling about the vari- 
ous features of the modern, sanitary 
Sucher plant. Of special interest, he 
said, was the extensive use the company 
is making of conveyors. All hand 
trucks, he explained, had been elimi- 
nated in carrying on bacon operations 
at plant. 


The story behind the new set of labels 
now gracing the canned meats line of 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
interestingly told by Dale McCune, ad- 
vertising manager, and H. H. Ferguson, 
assistant general sales manager. Mr. 
McCune explained the painstaking 
efforts that were made to make the meat 
products pictured on the labels appear 
realistic. 


Edwin E. Schwitzke, assistant secre- 
tary, Trunz Pork Stores, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., arrived in Chicago the Sunday 
preceding the convention and spent 
some time visiting plants in the city. 
Charles Trunz, vice president and treas- 
urer of the company, also attended. 


Barney Winger, master mechanic, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was 
compelled to return home on Sunday fol- 
lowing the section meetings, due to pres- 
sure of work. He drove to Chicago and 
was accompanied by Mrs. Winger and 
their son and daughter. 


H. M. Shulman, master mechanic and 
purchasing agent, Hammond Standish 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was “on the go” 
every minute of his two-day stay check- 
ing over the exhibits for new ideas and 
suggestions and talking over problems 
with fellow engineers and master me- 
chanics. Harry never lets an oppor- 
tunity pass to add to his knowledge. 


Albert Lewis, general manager, ‘Colo- 
nial Provision Co., Boston, Mass., was 
the sole representative of his company 
present. This was the first convention 
for many years at which president 
Sidney Rabinowitz was not in attend- 
ance. 
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HAPPY IN THEIR WORK 


Executives and staff members of Sayer & Co., Inc., strengthened old friendships and 

established many new ones at the convention. Directly in center of picture, seated, is 

president David Rosenblatt. Others seated are (left to right) Charles F. Dietz, sales 

manager; William A. Eyler and Kurt M. Georgi. Those standing include (left to right) 
Irving Greenfield, Louis R. Hausman and Julius H. Cohen. 


A newcomer at this year’s affair was 
Frederick Covalt, vice president, Mid- 
West Coolers, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. He 
made many friends and was in consider- 
able demand by packers and sausage 
manufacturers seeking information on 
refrigerating problems. 

Howard Barton, Barton Packing Co., 
Rushville, Ill., is an enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of time and labor saving ma- 
chinery and methods in the meat pack- 
ing plant. When he can’t buy a machine 
to do a job he makes it. He was on the 
lookout every minute of the convention 


for new. ideas to put into use to increase 
the efficiency of his operations. 


J. H. Gehrmann, superintendent and 
master mechanic, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia., was on hand as usual for 
the sectional meetings. He is as enthusi- 
astic as ever over the opportunities for 
saving money in the meat plant by gen- 
erating power as a by-product of the 
processing steam demand. 


J. L. Roberts, vice president and sec- 
retary, Georgia Packing Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga., represented the firm at the 








You'll 


@ 


\~ 


Pin 
ape , 


to get a BETTER and 
more UNIFORM COLOR 


be sure 


Lean meat will 
be a bright red 
color and fat 


will be 


clean white 


and FLAVOR of 


od R OD OT 6s T — — by air conditioning your smoke 


houses, and regulating automatically 
temperature—humidity—smoke den- 
sity —and air circulation with Powers controls. Other advantages—A cleaner and 
more saleable product. No soot, grease or fly-ash to spoil eye and appetite 
sales appeal. You can reduce time and labor required in preparing product for 
sale. Exact records obtained with Powers Recorder-Controllers help to prevent 


over-shrink and give you greater uniformity of product. 


Write now for estimate. The Powers Regulator Co., 2725 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Offices in 47 Cities—48 years of Temperature and Humidity Control. 
47 


1939 
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convention. Business demands kept 
president Cox at his desk. 

Pressure of business and the work 

bad attendant on preparing to move into 

atura ad sin g AY Y larger quarters forced C. T. Lenzke, 

Detroit, Mich., to cut short his conven- 

tion stay. Mr. Lenzke has developed a 

number of new devices, including a 

press for shaping boned hams and stuff- 
ing them into artificial casings. 

H. M. Toombs, engineer, Chicago 
plant, Armour and Company, thoroughly 
enjoyed being present on Friday and 
Saturday when the engineers and 
master mechanics were on hand for the 





FINEST OF > PIONEERS OF sectional meetings. Mr. Toombs believes 

one of the most valuable features of a 

NATURAL CASINGS SEWED CASINGS convention is the opportunity afforded 

; for’ each one present to meet men with 

Interested in securing selected The widespread use of sewed similar interests and discuss mutual 
casings of highest quality, reas- casings today was made possible problems with them. 

onably priced? Then be sure to by the patents granted to Sol K. E. Wolcott, Niagara Blower Co., 


Chicago, was in much demand by pack- 


heck the extra 
aanee min Preannet = May in 1912. Since then personal ers and sausage manufacturers seeking 
supervision has assured quality information on unit coolers and air- 
antee complete satisfaction from. i'd whbbetts tf Oe Oita conditioned smokehouses. Ken is an 
everyangle...... swift deliv- : authority on the design, installation 
eries to all points, always/ Casing Co. and operation of these modern packing- 


house processing aids. 
MAY p ATE NT Theodore Wile, president, Wile Pack- 
CASING COMPANY. INC ing Co., a, Ind., hasan : busy 
summer at his plant, where much con- 
: ; C A $ | N a C 0 M P A N Y struction work has been under way to 


619 West 24th Place 617-23 West 24th Place provide greater processing capacity. 


Chicago, Illinois $ Chicago, Illinois Theodore was one of the 50-year veter- 
ans who got his gold badge. 


H. H. Meyer, president, H. H. Meyer } 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., has another 
construction job under way, he reported. 
S| °° eer uildings of the pian 

has been torn down and a new structure 
is arising in its place. The building will 
c 9 house coolers and processing rooms. 
’ Al Egan, of Smith Brubaker and Egan, 
packinghouse architects, Chicago, found 


—— ° much interest in new plant construction 
1. Type of Sausage + « Some varieties enjoy greater | among the visitors. It appears, Mr. 

















e popularity than others. Egan said, that there may be more new 

Analysis io . meat plant building construction next 
2. Appearance of outer wrap or visible slice. season than for several years. 

* Representatives of firms with exhibits 

‘a UT 3. Price Appeal. were much pleased with the interest in 

equipment shown by packers. Joe Mel- 

WHAT MAKES YOUR SAUSAGE REPEAT? lon, of the French Oil Machinery Co., 

* Piqua, O., made enough appointments to 

Appealing keep him on the jump for several weeks. 

> Earl Hill of the U. S. Slicing Machine 

Uniform Co., La Porte, Ind., said he sold more 

Flavor machines this year than at any previous 


| convention. A number of orders were 
jut & ways! taken by the Cincinnati Butchers’ 
d appealing, uniform, standard high quality fi aoa - Supply Corp. for the big silent cutter on 
nie ties . " g ~ ity flavor are the distinctive merits of display. Other firms reported more 
e Standard Strength Garlic and Onion Juices . . . they equipment and products sold than at 


give that touch of Chef's magic that builds large repeat s any other similar gathering. 


‘ ; Id 
sales and seeks out new customers. A trial will convince you a ae: « on Resor peter 
ness, was around tlie hotel every eve- 
ning, entertaining some of his visiting 
friends; he and Mrs. Beman attended 
the banquet at the close, with W. Louis 
Balentine and Jeff Gilreath as their 
guests. 

Leonard Hantover and Phil Hantover, 
of Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas City sup- 
pliers, arrived at the convention full of 
vim, vigor and the usual Hantover per- 
sonality. Leonard made his trip a com- 





of their unusual sales powers! 







SEND COUPON FOR FREE WORKING SAMPLES m> -~ 
a 
2 


664-666 W. HUBBARD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. # wo on o 
ee 
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DRY ICE IS THE SUBJECT 


C. W. King (left), Chicago district man- 
ager, Pure Carbonic, Inc., finds that both 
he and G. C. Cusack, vice president of the 


company, are enjoying the convention. 


bination business visit and honeymoon, 
and people are still wondering why he 
set his new bride up at the Edgewater 
Beach. Maybe, a la Garbo, he wanted to 
be alone? 

If you’re looking for an “iron man” 
don’t pass up Charley Dieckmann the 
“Old Timer.” Any one who can eat 
Welsh rarebit at midnight and not feel 
it the next day is a better man than 
most of us. 

John C. Cotner, general manager, Lo- 
gansport Machine Co., makers of the 
Bacon Master, attended his first conven- 
tion. He seemed mighty pleased with 
the way packers were receiving his new 
offering. 

T. H. Hocker, purchasing agent for 
Geo. A. Hormel, spent a lot of time go- 
ing over exhibits and displays. It’s a 
fairly safe bet he got a lot of good ideas, 
too, because he sure believes in keeping 
up with the times. 

Fred C. Cahn, genial president of 
Fred C. Cahn, Inc., stockinette suppliers 
to the American packer, was much in 
evidence. Fred never misses a conven- 
tion and his friends are always glad to 
see him. 


Dent McVey, canning expert for 
Kingan at Indianapolis, popped up 
everywhere. Sure is a good-looking fel- 
low, but some wonder how he looks 
without his hat? 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Unger spoke 
proudly of the big new building recently 
acquired by the packing firm of Karl 
F. Mogg, Inc., Youngstown, O., of which 
Mr. Unger is sales manager. Mrs. 
Unger accompanied her husband to the 
convention this year for the first time. 


Represented at the convention by his 
sons for the past two years, John L. 
Crocker attended in person this time. 
He is president of the Crocker Packing 
Co., which has plants at Okmulgee and 
Shawnee, Okla. 

The convention attendance record of 
John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., is 
strictly among the best. Mr. Coyne 
has never missed a convention in 34 
years. 

Henry Hensel, president Hensel Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was on hand to per- 
sonally demonstrate the Hensel tying 
machine for artificial sausage casings. 
Mr. Hensel’s long association with the 
Sausage manufacturing industry en- 
abled him to develop the machine, which 


attracted much attention among vis- 
iting packer and sausage manufac- 
turers. The machine is streamlined and 
operates automatically. It can be used 
anywhere and is a real time and labor 
saver. 


Bill Gebhardt, president Advanced 
Engineering Corp., Milwaukee, was 
missed at the convention. His smile and 
hearty manner, to say nothing of his 
fine cooling equipment, have won him 
many friends among meat packers. 


R. M. Conners, vice president United 
States Cold Storage Corp., Chicago, 
was on hand renewing his acquaintance 
with the many packers who have taken 
advantage of the excellent facilities of 
his company. 














The industry’s real women packers 
were in attendance for the first time in 
a number of years. Mrs. G. H. Nuckolls, 
vice president, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Col., and Mrs. Della Nuckolls 
Jones, treasurer, were welcomed by their 
many friends. 

Mrs. E. W. Gisch and Mrs. Ted Brown 
of the Preservaline Co. left many happy 
memories of themselves and of the more 
than 1,000 flowers they distributed at 
the Preservaline hospitality suite. 


One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the impromptu dinner and 
floor show given by Hess-Stephenson at 
Harry’s New Yorker on Monday night, 
October 23. In the absence of Meyer 
Kornblum, Max Rothschild acted as 
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You're 
Paying 


TOO 
MUCH 


for ICE! 


Unless youowna Vilter 
PakIcer, chances are you're 
really paying excessively 
HIG. ICE ILLS! Meat Packers 
found this out at the I. A. M. P. 
Convention, where they saw the 
new \%-ton Vilter Self Contain- 
ed PAKICER in operation. 











*& New Vilter -ton Self-Contained PAKICER shown a 
1.A.M.P. Convention. Requires only water and power 
connection. 


Vilter Paklce Equipment is made in sizes for all 


Plants, in we ton, 1-ton, 2%-ton, §-ton and up to 30- 
ton cap y in 5-ton i 





Many owners of Vilter PAKICERS have saved as much as 75% 
over their previous Ice Costs! PakIce as low as $1.25 per ton isa 
common experience—depending upon local power costs. How does 


this compare with YOUR Costs? 


Low Cost is only ONE of many PaklIce advantages. It’s 
easier handling, melts slower, offers better protection, is 
safer to use with meats, mixes easily with meat in the 
grinder, without dulling cutting knives. These advantages 
mean much to every Meat Processor. 

Write for latest PAKICER Bulletin. Check and return the 
coupon for details on PAKICE Savings in YOUR Plant. 








THE VILTER MFG. CO. 
2118 S. First Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Send us more details on Savings with Vilter Paklcers, to fit 
the following conditions: 
Amount of Ice Used: Daily............. Annually............ 
Water: Temperature.................. GO vacihorectunteras 
Power: Volts............ | eee tere | a Parr oe eee 
The Vilter Mfg. Co. oe , ORMDERN See sey Peer Oe 
2118 S. First Street Present Cost of Joe per Toth...3.. ei... i ess ccceeddebves 
Milwaul , Wisconsin DR. 0 3 vga vce trcntonl ceientise sabes tibiae 
pT RPS tet baer As Merny PNT RR Lhe pee 2 id ty EE 
Offices in the Principal Cities 4 osnccsiwiMewts-auateb wumedan Os bine 5's ented vinc cameos 
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HERE’S DOUBLE 


PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR BACON! 


1. AVENEX 


When added to your dry curing 
mix, Avenex delays the develop- 
ment of rancidity, thus prolong- 
ing the fresh-smoked flavor with- 
out in any way changing the 
original flavor or aroma. 


Proved By Test 


AVENEX has been thoroughly 
tested in State Experiment Sta- 
tions for its value in retarding 
rancidity and oxidation in many 
food products including meats. 
Reprints of these reports are 
available. 


For Other Meats 


Besides Bacon AVENEX has 
value in retarding rancidity of 
fat backs, frozen pork trimmings 
and pork sausage, both seasoned 
and unseasoned. 


2. AVENEX PAPERS 


As additional protection against 
rancidity use AVENEX 
PAPERS to delay surface off- 
flavors of lard, sliced bacon and 
other fatty products. AVENEX 
PAPERS, parchment, grease- 
proof and glassine, are available 
through your regular supplier. 
Remember to specify Avenex 
papers when next ordering. 


Send now for FREE samples 
of AVENEX and AVENEX 
PAPERS, together with re- 
prints of scientific reports. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 


AVENEX 


The Pure Food Antioxidant 

















master of ceremonies. A good time was 
had by all. 

W. Grover Yeager of Con Yeager, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Penna., was welcomed at the 
convention. Grover hasn’t been to many 
conventions, having left the official du- 
ties heretofore up to his well-known 
pater, “Con” Yeager, who was keeping 
his attendance record intact. 

Arthur Petersen, vice president of the 
Continental Electric Co., Newark, N. J., 
was seen looking over the exhibits. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Petersen. 

T. L. Allen, Stange man in Texas, 
forgot to wear his cowboy regalia this 
year. T. L. is a perfect personification 
of a Texas gentlemen, however, so his 
friends forgave him. 

F. D. Kirk, general manager, Vilter 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, made a flying visit 
to the convention and just had time to 
say “hello” to a few of his many friends. 

The Milprint Co., Milwaukee was 
represented by Roy E. Hanson, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
Jim Baker, manager meat packers’ de- 
partment, J. J. Sevick, Jr., Chicago rep- 
resentative, W. D. Bain, national sales, 
and others. ? 

N. C. Gross, Milwaukee, was demon- 
strating to many interested spectators 
the new Gross foot valve control for 
sausage stuffers. This time and labor 
saving device will “click” with those 
having production problems. 

Two fine people at the convention 
were Mr. & Mrs. Roger Sprague. Mr. 
Sprague’s long connection with the 
Baker Ice Machine Co. has won many 
friends and he is recognized as an 
authority on refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning problems. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. E. Bunn were in at- 
tendance at the convention. Mr. Bunn 
is well know as president of the B. H. 
Bunn Company, manufacturers of au- 
tomatic package tying machines. 


A. N. Horwich, president of the Hor- 
wich Vitkin Co., Chicago, has been at- 
tending I.A.M.P. conventions ever since 
the Institute was organized. Mr. Hor- 
wich has another claim to distinction; 
he is the only manufacturer of curled 
hair who graces the convention with his 
presence. 


William H. Turner, Heekin Can Co., 
attended his 26th I.A.M.P. convention 
this year. C. A. Rolfe, assistant sales 
manager, and J. C. Cahill of this com- 
pany were also in attendance, as they 
have been for years. 


Edward H. Richter & Sons, Spring- 
field, Ill., makers of Diamont C brand 
sausage, were represented by Ed. Rich- 
ter and Max Richter and wife. 


Smith, Brubaker & Egan, well-known 
firm of architects and engineers, was 
represented during the convention by 
all three members of the firm. 


E. Schoenthaler, vice president and 
general sales manager, H. P. Smith 
Paper Co., made many new friends 
while attending his first convention as 
a member of that firm. 


Sol May, Leo May and Sylvan May 
of the May Casing Co., Chicago, vis- 
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Disney 
Characters Always Win 


America’s Heart! 


He did it with Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck and Snow White. NOW... 


“PINOCCHIO” 


AT YOUR THEATRE EARLY IN 1940 
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Boost Your Sales with 
LIBBEY SAFEDGE 


PINOCCHIO 


PREMIUM TUMBLERS 


The gigantic publicity build-up for Walt 
Disney's new feature, ‘‘Pinocchio,’’ has 
started in leading magazines. All America 
will love the Pinocchio characters as they 
did Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 


That's why Libbey Safedge Tumblers deco- 
rated with Pinocchio characters are a sure- 
fire means of boosting your sales. The charm 
of Disney characters plus the utility of Saf- 
edge Tumblers make them perfect for premi- 
ums or food containers. Twelve Pinocchio 
characters in the series. Every tumbler carries 
the Libbey Safedge trademark. 


For details and prices, wire Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Tumbler Division, Toledo, 
Ohio. Branch offices in principal cities. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE 


PREMIUM TUMBLERS 






































BUSINESS AHEAD 


1.—Bill Griffith, vice president Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago, and H. C. Homer, 
sausage superintendent, John J. Felin & 
Co., Inc., know the importance of quality 
curing ingredients. 

2.—L. I. Norton of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER gets the latest dope on 
branding from John H. Payton, president, 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 
3.—President Sig. Strauss, Independent 
Casing Co., flanked by vice president Law- 

rence Pfaelzer. 


ited the convention. Mr. Sol May is the 
holder of the original sewed casing 
patent. 

President A. C. Flothow, Everhot 
Mfg. Co., Maywood, was on hand. A 
complete line of packing-house supplies 
has been added to Everhot’s well-known 
branding equipment. 

Harry Levi & Co., sausage casing 
house, was well represented by Milt 
Goldberg, vice president and general 
manager, D. Sansumer, Herman H. 
Goldberg, Lester J. Lyons and Jean Hax 
of the Chicago office and Leon Feldman 
of the New York office. 

R. J. Beeson, Mather Stock Car Co. 
Chicago, was kept busy explaining the 
advantages of the new Mather refrig- 
erated cars to interested meat packers. 

As usual Harry Lax, of F. C. Rogers 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. was at the con- 
vention greeting his many friends and 
acquaintances. This time, however, he 
not only brought along Mrs. Lax, but 
also brought his daughter Eleanor Lax. 


Fred Early, of Early & Moor, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., well-known casing man, 
had not expected to be able to attend 
the convention this year, but found out 
he could not pass up the occasion, and 
was on deck when the whistle blew 
ready to greet his many friends and 
customers. 

L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, 
Mass., was around the convention as he 
has been for a good many years, re- 
newing old friendships and making new 
ones. 


Edward H. Oppenheimer was being 
congratulated on his appointment as 
manager of the New York office of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co. If he does 
as good a job at New York as he has 


SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


1.—H. J. Hoffman, manager Westing- 
house-Tenderay process, Bloomfield, N. J., 
discusses meat aging developments with 
Kirke L. Bonnell, special representative, 
Tenderay process, St. Louis and Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

2.—Ready to explain the features of the 
Brisgo hog dehairing method were M. R. 
Budd (left), assistant advertising manager, 
Hercules Powder Co., and G. F. Hogg, Chi- 
cago district manager, naval stores depart- 
ment. 

3.—Kent Tomlinson (right), Roto-Cut de- 
partment, Globe Co., checks up with Jake 
Lissner, Globe representative. 





























































BANDING SKINLESS FRANKS 


Vice president Howard Medici, The Visk- 

ing Corporation, demonstrates ‘to officials 

of Peter Eckrich & Sons, Kalamazoo, 

Mich., and Fort Wayne, Ind., the U. S. 

Finishing Company’s wiener banding 
method. 


at Chicago he should be able to set. some 
new records. 

B. B. Hanak, president Processed 
Products Corp., Chicago, renewed ac- 
quaintances with his many friends in 
the industry. He is now featuring a 
new electric smoking device that he ex- 
pects to be equally as successful as the 
Hanaform ham smoking and tendering 
units. 


William J. Stange, president of the 
company bearing his name, is cele- 
brating his 50th year of business under 
the present company name. Congratula- 
tions and best wishes for many more 
successful years! 


John H. Stafford, president of Staf- 
ford Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
was present as usual. Mr. Stafford re- 
ports brisk business and a bright out- 
look in his territory. Stafford Industries 
are Canadian associates for Wm. J. 
Stange Co. and are licensed to manu- 
facture Zipp casings in Canada. 










NO TRICK AT ALL 


H. A. Hensel, president, H. A. Hensel 
Mfg. Co., demonstrates the company’s in- 
genious casing tying machine to W. Whit- 
ford of Visking Corporation. 















Your broker could have told you that. 
The first order of the day in the broker’s office 
is the thorough canvassing of every available 


outlet. Through long distance and local tele- 
phone calls possible buyers and sellers are 
contacted daily. 

This is the vital information, coupled with 
complete market knowledge, that is yours with 
a saving of time when you call your broker. He 
is definitely armed with the facts you need to 


a ee Got A Car 
of Anything in the Place’’ 






know when you enter the market either as a 
buyer or asa seller, and he has the ability to inter- 
pret these facts in terms of your requirements. 

A single telephone call to your broker and 
you have at your service an organization ready 
to act instantly and intelligently—an assurance 
to you that your order will get the best possible 
advantage the market affords. 

Balanced against time, effort, and expense, 
brokerage service pays dividends. 


INTEGRITY 


KNOWLEDGE 
EXPERIENCE 


Lacy Lee, Inc. 
Tovisions 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Odell & Whitting 
Provisions 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Senet Monroe & Co. 
fam le Oils 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Snow Brokera ge Co., Inc. 
-Products— 
221 N. LaSalle Sc -» Chicago 
Sterne & Son Co. 


-Products— Vegetable Oils 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 






aay oe =k & De Ford 
327 S. LaSalle St., < 
J. C. Wood & Company 


Provisions— Bee 
By-Products—Ve, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Dea Alderson Carr Company 
— Grease— Vegetable Oils 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 





= Davidson 5 a re Co. 


307 Ss. te aSalle So Chics Chicago 


D. J. Galla 
Provistone. Beef 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
John W. Hall, Inc. 
Packinghouse By-Products 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Hess-Stephenson Co. 
Provistons— 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


E. G. James Com 
Provisions— Beef—By Products 
332 S. LaSalle Ise "Chicas 


Oils 
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Lard futures lower—Lard stocks at 

Chicago decrease—Cash demand fair 

—Fresh pork in good demand; market 
steady and unchanged. 


ORK products and lard futures mar- 
Pres were unsteady during the week 

and prices were somewhat weaker. 
Green cuts were active for the most part 
and moved in fairly good volume. Prices 
were irregular but little changed gen- 
erally from a week earlier. 


LARD 

Lard market backed and filled, but 
averaged down. Prices hit new lows for 
the current setback under the influence 
of commission house liquidation, profes- 
sional and packer selling, limited sup- 
port, unsteadiness in other commodities 
and the absence of any particular export 
demand. New speculative buying power 
was limited, but absorption appeared on 
a scale downwards. Unsteadiness in 
cottonseed oil attracted attention in lard 
circles, but lard continued relatively 
cheap. Lard stocks decreased during 
October, but it was the consensus that 
marketings of hogs will increase in the 
near future and that the stocks will 
again start to accumulate unless heavy 
foreign demand materializes. 


Domestic cash lard demand continued 
very satisfactory, and the general busi- 
ness and employment situation con- 
tinued to shape up exceedingly well, 
forecasting a continuance of good do- 
mestic trade. However, anticipated 
heavy war buying has failed to material- 
ize, and this, more than anything else, 
has adversely influenced market senti- 
ment. There were numerous inquiries 
from foreigners in the market for lard 
of late, according to leading packing- 
house interests, but the credit situation 
is a handicap to trading. The low fixed 
price of lard in England, compared to 
the ruling levels here, is also operating 
against business at this time. There was 
a feeling, however, that some British 
business had been done with British co- 
operatives. Lack of broad British buy- 
ing is said to be due to the fact that 
England had built up fairly large re- 
serves for emergencies. It is felt, how- 
ever, that these reserves, are now being 
cut down and will need replenishing in 
the not distant future. 


Some point out that a more active de- 
mand may materialize at the season 
when the hog run is heaviest and that 
this demand may serve to keep the lard 
stocks from accumulating too rapidly. 


Stocks of lard at Chicago decreased 
5,324,458 Ibs. during October and totaled 
36,992,295 lbs. on November 1. 

Demand was fair at New York but the 
market was easy. At New York, prime 
western was quoted 6.85@6.95c; middle 
western, 6.85@6.95c; New York city 
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Smaller Hog Runs Fail to 
Help Pork Product Prices 


tierces, 644 @6%5%c; tubs, 74 @7%c; re- 
fined continent, 7% @%*c; South Amer- 
ica, 74% @7%5c; Brazil kegs, 7% @7%c. 
Shortening in carlots, 944c; smaller lots, 
9%c. Cash lard was quoted at Chicago 
at 6.42c; loose lard, 6.07c. 


Hocs 

Chicago hog market was active and 
10c higher early in the week but devel- 
oped some weakness at mid-week when 
the price slid off 5@10c. Top price held 
at $7.00, however, for the first four 
days. 

Hog receipts at the leading western 
markets last week, totaled 330,726 head, 
compared to 365,510 head the previous 
week, and 322,663 head the same week 
last year. 


Average weight of barrows and gilts 
at Chicago last week was 222 lbs., com- 
pared with 223 lbs. the previous week. 


Top hogs at Chicago were down to 
$7.00, compared with $7.50 recently. The 
hog-corn price ration for the week ended 
October 21 was 14.7, compared with 14.1 
the previous week and 16.7 a year ago. 


Supplies of feed grains will be more 
than ample to meet livestock require- 
ments during the coming fall, winter 
and spring months the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. Total supply 
on October 1, including stocks of corn 
and oats carried over and the indicated 
production of corn, barley and grain 
sorghums, was about 108,000,000 tons, 
compared with 104,000,000 tons in 1938. 


BARRELED PORK 

Weakness in lard was a bearish influ- 
ence in barreled pork products, and 
while steady prices were being quoted, 
it was apparent these would be shaded 
on firm bids. Clear fat back pork, 60/70, 
was quoted at $16.50; 70/80, $15.50; 
80/100, 14.50. Clear plate pork, 25/30, 
was priced at $16.00; bean pork, $16.00 
nominal; brisket pork, $19.00 nominal. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 

Fresh regular trimmnigs were in lib- 
eral supply and the market was uneven. 
Sales were made at 8%c, F.O.B. Chi- 
cago, early in the week. Later the mar- 
ket was quoted 8@8%c. Fresh lean 
trimmings moved slowly. Small lots of 
95 per cent lean sold early at 16c, F.O.B. 
Chicago, with 13%c quoted for special 
lean. Blade meat was in demand by out- 
side buyers at 17c, with 174@17% 
asked. 

FRESH PoRK 

Despite the lower price trend and lib- 
eral hog receipts, the fresh pork market 
was firm. Demand was active for prac- 
tically allcuts. Allaverages of loins moved 
normally. There was improved demand 
for butts. Demand for picnics was fair. 
Loins of 12/14 Ibs. average, blade in, 
were quoted at 15%c at mid-week. 

(See page 219 for later markets) 








Pork Imports Down 
and Exports Up 











MPORTS of pork into the United 

States during September were less 
than half those of September, 1938. 
This is accounted for largely by the 
stoppage of receipts from Europe, par- 
ticularly canned ham from Poland and 
the Baltic states. September imports 
include some product afloat at the time 
the war broke out but aside from this 
little has been received from Europe 
since that time. 


Exports of pork and lard, on the other 
hand, have shown considerable increase, 
particularly lard, shipments of which 
were 6,000,000 lbs. greater than in Sep- 
tember a year ago and the total for the 
ten months of 1939 was 65,000,000 lbs. 
larger than in the 1938 period. 


Of the more than 13,000,000 Ibs. of 
beef imported during September, most 
was canned beef, the volume of which 
was about double that of the previous 
September. Beef exports continue negli- 
gible. 

Imports and exports of meat and lard 
during September, with comparisons, 
were as follows: 


SEPT. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
IMPORTS. 
Sept., 1939. Sept., 1938. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Beef and Veal— 














RE Ara 171,794 120,884 
.. eee 8,733 4,500 
Beef and veal, pickled 
dl =e ,098 347,465 
Beef, canned............ 13,054,894 6,335, 756 
Total beef and veal.... 13,422,519 6,808,605 
Pork— 
Pett, Bees... cccecsess 156,549 126,903 
Hams, shoulders and 
OE so daentcucgee 10% 1,528,517 3,387,719 
Pork, pickled, salted and 
Ge Sse We omrensenles 114,475 166,834 
Total pork ............ 1,799,541 3,681,456 
EXPORTS. 
Beef and Veal— 
Beef and veal, fresh..... 718,269 452,685 
NE NE: Sob odatt nvwe 1,275,585 668,725 
ern 48,346 139,926 
Total beef and veal.... 2,042,200 1,261,336 
Pork— 
Fresh and frozen........ 2,303,406 438,607 
Cumberlands and 
WOON icons Spee sce 318,598 256,460 
Hams and shoulders....... 2,982,618 2,902,563 
TAS 9 '< ie iota Sinisiatnia 1,146,660 1,169,187 
i, SERS RE 1,974,294 1,252,231 
ORGS aie ies cutewiadas es 429,102 684,157 
Detel peR caxisi aces. 9,154,678 6,703,205 
pee ey ae ae eee 24,693,492 18,790,097 
Sausage— 
es ee ae Se 289,160 298,676 
Sausage ingredients...... 213,539 165,611 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports to United States in Septem- 
ber: 





Sept., Sept., 

1939. 1938. 

ne RR ee PM eh 5 12,418 9,498 
Calves, no. 3,942 3,292 
Hogs, no. 1 
Sheep, no. 246 
eef, 122,500 
Bacon, Ibs. 37,600 
PORE, Week sd eth es ewesiv dave votes 95,500 113,300 
Canned Meat, Ibs............. 28 149 
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REDUCE 
BREAKAGE 





How Much Did Your Damage 
Claims Amount to Last Year? 


How many complaints did you receive 
from dissatisfied customers? If your 
complaints, caused by breakage, are 
running high, check your shipping 
box. With no obligation, H & D will 
make a thorough analysis of your 
shipping problem and design the type 
of engineered shipping box that will 
reduce your claims to an absolute 
minimum. It pays to call on H & D 
for help in reducing breakage. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
3931 Decatur Street 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Factories in Principal Cities 








Send for FREE Booklet 





You'll get plenty of ideas from 
“PACKAGE ENGINEERING.” It 
describes successes in the field of 
packaging. Send for a copy. 


HINDE £ DAUCH 


SHIPPING BOXES 
PROTECT IN TRANSIT 


Page 208 





OCTOBER MEAT REVIEW 


Wholesale prices of fresh pork de- 
clined about 15 per cent during the last 
ten days of October and currently are 
about the same as those prevailing a 
month ago, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers pointed out in its Novem- 
ber 1 review of the livestock and meat 
situation. 

Wholesale prices of veal are about 12 
per cent lower than a month ago, while 
lamb prices are slightly higher than 
they were at the beginning of October. 
Wholesale prices of most grades of beef 
are slightly higher, although prices of 
some grades showed little change dur- 
ing the month. Prices of virtually all 
classes and grades of livestock changed 
little during the month. Most grades of 
cattle are slightly higher than a month 
ago. Prices of veal calves are about the 
same as at the beginning of October 
and prices of lambs are slightly lower. 
The price of hogs at the close of the 
month was about the same as that pre- 
vailing at the beginning. 

Production of meat during October, 
according to estimates by the Institute, 
was somewhat greater than during 
September and the same month a year 
ago and also greater than the 1929-33 
average for that month. Production of 
beef, veal, and lamb was not greatly 
different from a year ago, but produc- 
tion of pork was considerably larger. 


Foreign business during October was 
unsatisfactory. Although there was 
some increase in prices pegged by the 
United Kingdom, there was very little 
product shipped to that country. How- 
ever, stocks on hand in the United King- 
dom virtually have been sold out. 


TEXAS PACKER PAYROLLS 


Meat packing companies of Texas 
have reported to the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the University of 
Texas that they employed 3,849 workers 
in September, an increase of 4.7 per 
cent above August, and 5.6 per cent be- 
low September, 1938; and had payrolls 
of $106,550, up 9.1 per cent above 
August and 0.8 per cent above Septem- 
ber, 1938. 


With a total estimated weekly pay- 
roll of $2,615,693, manufacturing in- 
dustries of Texas last month raised 
their payroll level 3.6 per cent above 
September, 1938, and the number of 
workers employed 3.4 per cent. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR BACON 


Selling price of Canadian bacon in 
Britain has been fixed for the present at 
108s per ewt. and for hams at 114s, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture. 
Prices quoted by the Ministry of Foods 
bear no definite relationship to the ba- 
sis of any final settlement that may be 
made with Canadian exporters of bacon, 
it was announced. 








Maybe We've Got 


Oompf !! 
& 


Well Anyway 
for Some Good 
Reason 
Lots of People in 
the Packing Business 
Think Our Bunker 
Is Absolutely Tops 
When It Comes to 
Truck Refrigeration 
e 
THIS YEAR OVER 75% 


OF OUR SALES 


REPEATED THEIR ORDERS 


AIR INDUCTION 


ICE BUNKER CORP. 
68 Hudson St. 


Hoboken... New Jersey 
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Hog Cut-Out Results 


LTHOUGH the average cost of 
hogs was slightly less than a week 


ago, decline in product values out- 
stripped the lower hog price and the 
cutting loss increased although it was 
well under $1 per head on all averages. 
Packers point to the fact that now that 
so much product moves into consumptive 
channels in a comparatively short time 
the hog business is more nearly on a 
fresh meat basis than ever before; con- 
sequently the need increases of wiping 
out cutting losses. 

Mediumweight butchers predominated 
in the run during the first four days of 
the week at Chicago, heavy hogs being 
less important than in recent weeks and 
light hogs being in good demand with 
both packers and shippers. Bulk of 
hogs received were of good quality, in- 
dicating a strong seasonal improvement 
in this regard. 

The general price spread narrowed 
considerably with a top of $7.00, and 
some weakness on the closing day, par- 
ticularly on average price. Most good 
and choice 200- to 300-lb. hogs brought 
$6.70 to $6.95 with butchers weighing 
300 to 350 Ibs. at $6.35 to $6.50. Most 
lightweights brought $6.50 to $6.90. 
Good light packing sows sold up to 
$6.75 with good heavier kinds up to 
$6.50. 

Receipts at 11 markets during the 4- 
day period totaled 266,000 head. This 


was 8,000 more than a week ago, 16,000 
more than a year ago and 68,000 more 
than two years ago. 

The test on this page is based on 
average plant costs and credits at Chi- 
cago, with hog and product values ap- 
plying to good butchers and the-various 
cuts therefrom. 


WEEK'S TRADING IN LARD 


Friday, Oct. 27.—Volume of sales: 
Dec., 12; Jan., 10; Mar., 2; May, 5; total 
29 sales. 


Open interest: Oct., 15; Nov., 5; Dec., 
4 & 3; Jan., 350; Mar., 35; May, 179; 
total, 1,068 lots. 


Saturday, Oct. 28.—Volume of sales: 
Oct., 1; Dec., 18; Jan., 11; May, 3; total, 
33 sales. 


Open interest: Oct., 14; Nov., 5; Dec., 
476; Jan., 353; Mar., 35; May, 180; July, 
1; total, 1,064 lots. 


Monday, Oct. 30.—Volume of sales: 
Oct., 1; Dec., 5; Jan., 2; May, 1; total, 9 
sales. 

Open interest: Oct., 15; Nov., 5; Dec., 
475; Jan., 352; Mar., 35; May, 181; July, 
1; total, 1,064 lots. 

Tuesday, Oct. 31.—Volume of sales: 
Oct., 2; Nov., 1; Dec., 10; Jan., 12; Mar., 
3; May, 3; total, 31 sales. 

Open interest: Nov., 5; Dec., 468; Jan., 


349; Mar., 34; May, 183; July, 1; total, 
1,040 lots. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1.—Volume of sales: 
Dec., 7; Jan., 5; Mar., 1; May, 7; total 
20 sales. 

Open interest: Nov., 5; Dec., 463; 
Jan., 348; Mar., 33; May, 182; July, 1; 
total 1,032 lots. 

Thursday, Nov. 2.—Volume of sales: 
Dec., 16; Jan., 10; Mar., 3; May, 5 sales. 

Open interest: Nov., 5; Dec., 462; 
Jan., 352; Mar., 338; May, 181; July, 1 
lot. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period October 19 to 
25 inclusive, at New York: 


Point of Amount, 
origin. Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Roast beef in tins...........++ 270,000 
—Brisket beef in tins..........-. = 2,232 
Australia—Fresh frozen calf livers.......-- 720 
—Fresh frozen beef cuts........-- 4,725 
Brazil—Canned corned beef........-++-++++ 363,960 
—Beef extract in tins........++-+-++++ 7,497 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts........---- bay 705 
—Fresh frozen ham........+-+++++++ 1,049 
—Canned ham ........-+eeeeeeeeees "598 
—Frozen beef livers......--+-+++++++ 6,170 
—Smoked sausage ......-e+-seeeeeee 1,043 
—Smoked bacon ........seee+seeeees 3,303 
—Smoked pork bellies ........-+++++ 611 
Cuba—Fresh frozen beef cuts........--++++ 24,000 
Denmark—Liverpaste in tins.........+-+-++++ 1,625 
—Cooked ham in tins..........+++- 1,531 
Italy—Salami ......sceeeeseeececeeercteee 3,858 
New Zealand—Fresh frozen beef cuts....... 60,641 
: 200 fresh frozen veal sides... 14,379 
Sweden—Smoked sausage.......---+e-eeee% 1,103 
































HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on Tom NaTIONAL PROVISIONER DaILy MaRKxET Service, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price 
live per per cewt. live per 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. 
180-220 lbs. 220-240 lbs. 
PIE CNS i655 kc ag a orneeen 14.00 13.3 $ 1.86 13.70 13.7 
PED ig CSW hes oh aes Sota ees 5.60 9.9 .55 5.40 9.7 
NUE I SS oe oa -0.06rs winter 4.00 12.8 51 4.00 12.6 
RE CEE SIRE 6s on. 55s40¥e cee 9.80 15.3 1.50 9.60 14.2 
I a es oo tice sash beclees 11.00 10.1 1.11 9.70 10.1 
NG 20, Meds sss 4a ceilows neta eae piers ‘Gee 2.00 7.5 
NOE isern Gee's ox o.uleacneteres 1.00 4.4 .04 3.00 4.9 
gk nr ere 2.50 4.5 re | 3.00 4.5 
Tk RR A ee Petre ret eA 2.10 5.8 2 2.20 5.8 
ae, PONE, Wee. 5 occ ewse een 12.40 6.1 -76 11.50 6.1 
BUS 50 Sos eA. Ra weeks 1.60 10.4 17 1.60 10.3 
I 58s cask Vain Baas OF ad 3.00 7.6 .23 2.80 7.6 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 By Ses .07 2.00 Pye: 
re Sie Se 6 on oa he a cern hs aeeu 29 kines 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. ..69.00 $ 7.32 70.50 
Cost of hogs per ewt........... $ 6.84 $ 6.91 
Condemnation loss ............ 04 04 
Handling and overhead........ 58 -50 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 7.46 $ 7.45 
ZOTAL, VAL. awcvidewaeee 7.32 7.23 
SAE SPO i. oda. Sk eee ee 14 .22 
ROOW WEP TORS 6 oioo50 55. hese .28 51 











Value Per Cent Price Value 
per cwt. live per per cwt. 
alive wt. Ib. alive 
270-300 lbs. 
$ 1.87 13.50 144 $ 1.94 
.52 5.10 9.6 49 
-50 4.00 12.4 -50 
1.36 9.10 14.1 1.28 
98 3.10 9.6 30 
15 9.90 1.3 12 
15 4.50 5.5 25 
14 3.30 45 ._...16 
13 2.10 5.8 12 
-70 10.20 6.1 62 
16 1.50 10.2 15 
21 2.70 7.6 21 
07 2.00 cheat 07 
.29 Soe Cae 29 
$ 7.23 71.00 $ 7.09 
$ 6.87 
.04 
45 
$ 7.36 
7.09 
27 
Pe a | 
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THERE IS 


By Mail, Air-mail 
or Wire, Daily 
Information on 


Provisions 


Green and S. P. Reg. 
Hams 


S. P. Boiling Hams 


Green and S. P. Skd. 
Hams 


Picnics, Green and S. P. 


Bellies, Green and S. P.. 


D. S. Bellies, Clear and 
Rib 

D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


Lard 
Cash 
Refined 
Neutral 
Futures 


Sausage Materials 
Pork Trimmings 
Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 
Beef Ham Sets 


Tallow and Grease 
Oleo Oil and Stearine 
Cottonseed Olli 

Hides and Calfskins 
Fertilizer Materials 


Market Statistics 
Hog Markets 
Provision Stocks 
Export Shipments 
Domestic Shipments 


all handled by the 
market authority of 


the industry— 
THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER 











Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell 
or buy intelligently. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE neither 
sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW 
THE MARKET and sell or buy accordingly. 


If you save only %c per lb. by KNOWING the 
market you save $75. No wonder active traders 
watch the markets closely through THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. Since it is an accepted basis of settle- 
ment in trading, you don’t have to take anybody 
else’s word for it. 


If you save Ic per lb. by KNOWING the market 
you save $300 on a car of product. And if you are 
not informed you may easily lose that amount. 


And the same thing is true of the seller. If he 
KNOWS the market and he gets the market price 
he may get as much as $300 per car additional in 
a difference of only Ic per Ib. If he is not informed 
he can just as easily lose that much. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE coming to you every full 
trading day of the week will pay for itself many 
times over. 


Write for a sample copy and complete informa- 
tion today. 






NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


KNOWING! 


“Ff 


37 W. Ss Buren <_< CHICAGO 
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STOCKS AT 7 MARKETS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand at 
seven markets on November 1 showed 
some decline from a month earlier and 
were only slightly larger than those of 
the same date a year ago. The latter is 
significant as the hog runs during the 
summer and fall of 1939 were much 
larger than at the same time a year 
earlier. Total lard stocks at these points 
show a greater relative decline than 
meat stocks. 

Hams continue to move into consump- 
tive channels on a good scale and during 
October there was a big drop in supplies 
of D. S. bellies on hand. Ham stocks are 
lower than on November 1, 1938; stocks 
of bellies, picnics and fat backs are 
slightly larger. Lard stocks are 8,000,- 
000 Ibs. under last November. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. Joseph 
and Milwaukee on October 31, 1939, with 
comparisons as especially compiled by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Oct. 31, ’39 Sept. 30,39 Oct. 31, 938 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Total S. P. meats.62,731,159 64,009,392 61,957,849 
Total D.S. meats. 13,529,724 21,954,834 10,688,900 


Other cut meats.. 9,267,597 
Total all meats. .85,528,480 97,468,727 82,899,201 
P. 


8. er 36,431,184 42,697,263 48,913,305 
Other lard....... .794,064 9,782,451 4,463,165 
Total lard ....... 45,225,248 52, 479,714 53,376,470 
8S. P. regular 

eee 10,582,626 10,265,792 13,268,066 
8 +a wane 

er 18,642,492 17,860,425 19,442,713 
Ss. Pp. ‘bellies squacb ie 27,560,758 29,724,441 25,641,722 
S. P. pienics..... 5,935,283 6,146,734 3,472,348 
D. S. bellies..... 7,601,788 15,100,569 877,938 
D. S. fat backs... 5,692,936 6,596,664 3,732,497 





CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago are reported as of October 31: 


Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 
All kinds of bar- 
reled pork, bbls.. 10,208 8,472 11,981 
P. S. lard, Ibs.’. 3,584,988 .......... 1,410,262 
P. S. Lard, made 
Jan. 1, ” 
Oct. 1, ’39.....23,614,466 29,475,676 42,453,409 
P. S. lard, ma 
Oct. 1, '38 co 
Jan. 1, °39..... 4,964,075 7,809,537 3,258,823 
P. 8. lard, Ibs.? 329,000 357,500 905,800 
Other kinds of 
4 Ss 4,499,666 4,674,040 2,173,002 
D. 2 Log bellies, 
a 0,907 3,915,081 
D. s clear bellies, t 2,238,857 
Seca 2,000 2,620,166 
D. e * bellies’, 141,585 .......... 146,795 
D. S. rib bellies?. y 497,255 570,603 
D. 8. short fat 
backs, Ibs. .... 1,825,335 2,019,898 1,382,413 
D. 8. shidrs., Ibs. =... .. Cock absahee 465 
S. P. hams, lbs.. 4,226,487 3,440,611 5,927,129 
8. P. skinned 
hams, Ibs. ..... 9,662,525 8,550,050 9,875,899 
8. P. bellies, Ibs.11,963,106 11, 129, 232 11,204,176 
8. P. ig we 
8. Boston 2,702,945 2,414,233 1,698,738 
aesee. Ibs. .. 
ee SEL NK cecene ain, wxnomea ke 28,000 
Other cuts of 
meats, Ibs. . 4,710,129 5,836,726 5,898,695 





Total cut meats, 
Ts. osiedaee 38,441,819 41,023,202 39,001,770 
*Made since Oct. 1, 1939. 


*Made previous to Oct. 1, 1939. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of October 28, 1939, totaled 234,- 
515 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 276,400; 
stearine, none. 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thanet. 
November 2, 1939. 


REGULAR HAMS. 








Green. *S.P. 
GD si kscs boa wenereeur ae 14%n 
eee Ser re Sete 14 14%n 
WD cx6Nccukbutsheehsrde 13% @13 144%n 
BE neat sagt Kes techn ne 13% @13 144%n 
Pee eae 13%@13% vewe 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
Io Siibadier dines: women 14 @14% 16 
Se Fa Meicient eoncerawad 14% 16 
Die teen ehén irnekia 14% 16 
pO eee ee ne 14 ia 
16-33 RAMPS 2... ccccsccess 14% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P 
a ed Pare SR 15% 15% 
SE Parasinisato. ae ok incws aioe 14% 15 
RR ree 15 16 
peer itn ae 15 16 
on v's nko hove AC 16 16% 
CESAR eee ti 14% 15% 
sR Ee eae 14% 14% 
«ts swedeuesdutubesed 14 14% 
MR hs shenetensns eb eoe 13% 14 
25-up, No. 2’s inc......... 13% 
PICNICS. 
Green. °s.P. 
11% 
11 
10% 
10% 
10% 
Short Shank %c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C. 
a SRS re ae he re 10% 11 @11L% 
 daeariweeebensisssee 10% 11 @11% 
eR a ee 10% 11 Su* 
Mi. a Sanale daar ett 10 10% @11 
ESS vcd Chl ewen ee kewe 9% 10% 
SOOe iii dene kbiehceeateme 9% 10% 
Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES. 

OGD occ ievischctsteeesiscsnspeaseeastvan 9 
SOE nt Fane oun on alladas ane teneen ass 8% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 

Rib. 
8% 
845 
7% 
7% 
7 
5% 
5% 
5% 
14-16 on 
BRB ails alc cscconca vas ee ee een ete ca eee 
WEED {aie siaiv ye Sark > iokin heen eae a ene eataay ae 6% 
SOG: Seh.neseciesvdene bavi sasteuaeedsres 7 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Regular — eo sebecvecece’s 6-8 6%n 
ee eer ees 4-46 5ian 
D. 8. Jowl Butts Revauen Joust the 
Se aca eclet > capecs 4% 
Green Square Jowls......... 6 @ 6% 
Green Rough Jowls......... 4% 
LARD. 
De I 0 5.6 6 San Va we hes 0 enews 6.30n 
OR Ey Daw iciewiiceacvesessctweese 5.95 
SO tk INES 6 5 6's nce 508 620 been 8.12%en 
SR SR io weir was) Uae ninc ice wide Ckmbinahaas 6.12%n 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 
Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended October 28, 1939, were: 


Week 
Oct. 28. 


Previous 
week. 


Same 
time ’38. 


Cured Meats, Ibs.15,259,000 18,582,000 17,458,000 
prey _ Ibs.56,744,000 61,021,000 45,209,000 
Wy Wen verse 


4,894,000 7,657,000 5,626,000 


4, 1939 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1939. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. ... 6.40 6.45 6.40 6.45b 
NS ioctl ae cai va 6.45b 
Dec. ... 6.50 6.55 oat 6.55 
Jan. - 6.55 6.65 6.52 6.65 
Mar. pa “te 7.12%b 
May Z - Ta 30 7.30 7.22% Tarte 
July .. sats ee? 7.37%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ra rae vik 7.00n 
Bh wae <0 ee give 7.25n 
Be kab: woe mee ane 7.40n 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1939. 
LARD— 
Oct. . 6.40 6. 
Nov. . nih ° 6.424%ax 
Dec. ... 6.52% 6.55 6.47% 6.47 
Jan. ... 6 6.65 6.57% 6.57%ax 
Mar. . ‘ =e -10ax 
May bi ” 25a 
aly. ... T.3744n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
See vee ase 7.000 
eae wal ée 7.250 
May . 


: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1939. 
LARD— 
Oct. 


... 6.40 6.42% 6.42%4b 
Nov. ... 6.37% 6.40 31% 6.40b 
Dec. . Sori 6.50 & i 6.50 
Jan. ... 6.57 6.60 6.57 6.60 
Mar. ... 7.07% 7.10 ¥ 2H 7.10b 
May ... 7.22% 7.25 — 7.25b 
July i. ote cos 7.37¥%n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Jan. ; cas ae 7.00n 
See id es 7.250 
May nk aN ion 7.400 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1939. 
LARD— 





' ae 4 me 6.35ax 
Dec. 6.42% 6.42% 6.40 6.40b 
Jan 6.60 6.60 6.50 6.50b 
Mar 7.07% 7.07% 7.05 7.05ax 
ee Se 7.20 7.17% T.174%4b 
OE ses the pod one 7.35ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eae oes $e 7.00n 
| eee ated ow 7.25n 
a = a 7.40n 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1939. 
LARD— 
DR Pace has ee Ts 6.25a 
Dec, ... 6.35 6.35 6.30 6.30ax 
Jan. - 6.45 6.45 6.40 6.40ax 
Mar. ... 6.95 6.95 6.90 6.90b 
May ... 7.10 7.10 7.05 7.074%ax 
BO. “ane. 00 des ond 7.250 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ... 7.00 ve — 7.00 
Nee ee ‘oe 7.25ax 
May ... ove 7.40ax 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1939. 
LARD— 
Ee Pes Perit éé-0¢ 6.17%4b 
Dec. ... 6.20 6.27% 6.15 6.27%ax 
Jan. ... 6.37% 6.37% 6.25 6.87% 
Mar. ... 6.87% 6.90 6.87% 6.90b 
May ... 7.00 7.07% 6.95 7.07% 
July 226 cose cee _ sees T.17%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SB Sek set . 7. 
Mar. ° 7.250 
Se ae 7.40n 


CASH AND LOOSE LARD 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose. Leaf 
Saturday, Oct. 28...... 6. 6.25n os 
Monday, Oct. 30....... 45 6.25ax .25n 
Tuesday, Oct. 31...... 4 6.25ax 6.25n 
Wednesday, Nov. 1.... 6.42%ax 6.07%b 6.20 
Thursday, Nov. 2..... ‘ 5.95 6.12% 
Friday, Nov. 8......... 6.22%n 5.95b 6 
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WITH YALE HEADROOM SAVING HOISTS 


If someone told you that you could enlarge your plant 
without change or expense, you'd probably laugh. 

Nevertheless, where faced with a problem of close head- 
room, you can actually do just that—by installing Yale 
Headroom Saving Hoists! Put them on the job and immedi- 
ately valuable inches are added. 

For headroom saving of minor proportions, the Clevis Type 
Hoist is suggested. This hoist saves from 3 to 16 inches de- 
pending on the capacity in- 
volved. Should this prove inade- 
quate, the Trolley Type Hoist 
should next claim your atten- 
tion. This will save from 8%” 
to 2’ 3” according to capacity. 
In the event that a still greater 
saving is required, Yale has 
developed a hoist that will settle 
practically all headroom prob- 
lems—the Rail Hugger. Provid- 
ing the shortest headroom 
available in any hand hoist, 
it will save from 18” to 5’ 1” 
depending on capacity. It's 
Headroom Saver No. 1! 

Yale Hoists in every sense of 
the word, these headroom savers 
offer all the speed . . . safety . 
and economy that have been 
setting industrial standards for 
years. Get further details from 
your local distribtuor or write for 
free literature. 


CAPACITIES 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 





j IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT 























PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Novem- 
ber 2, 1939, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Ww = ended Nov. Oct 
.2. —Nov.2.— 2. 25. 
Amal. Leather.. a 25 256 25% 2% 
Te De wees OO. 17 17 18% 
Amer. H. & L.. 3,300 6% 6% 6% T 
; - «oe. 100 38% 38% 38% 37% 
Amer. Stores... 2,300 13 12% 13 12 
pT ere 6% 6 6% 6% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,000 48 47% 47% £50 
i Wa gece. ecor see <-e die 60 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 700 101 100%, 100% 101 
Beechnut Pack. 300 120 120 120 120 
Bohack, H. C.. 300 4 3% + 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 270 29% ## 20% 29% ##=27 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 1,300 11% 11% 11% 12 
Childs Co. ..... + 5,500 6% 6% 655 6% 
Cudahy Pack... 600 15% 15% 15% 16% 
Do. Pfd. .... 170 62% 62% 62% 66\% 
First Nat. Strs. 1,400 46% 46% 46% 47 
Gen. Foods ... 7,200 44% 43% 445% 45% 
we. Pte, .... 200 115% 115% 115% 113% 
a gy Co. ... 2,500 18% 18% 18% 19% 
Pfd. .... 200 39% 39% 39% 40 
Gobai ear 2,400 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Ist Pfd. 425 133 133 133 130 
Do. New .... 23 113% 110 113% 108 
meee. Gi ds .v2ce -s00 won een 295% 
Hygrade Food.. 300 2% 2% 2% 25 
Kroger G. & B..13,700 29 28% 2 28% 
Libby McNeill 800 7 7 7 7 
Mickelberry Co. 600 3% 3% 35% 4 
el Ge ee odin.’ es “ae nied 3% 
Morrell & Co.. 100 44% 44% 44% 441q 
Nat. Tea ...... > 8,300 4% 4 4% dg 
Proc. & ‘Camb. - 5,700 63 62% 63% 64% 
Do. Pfd. .... 330 117% 117 117% 117 
Rath Pack..... eee ose 3914 
Safeway Strs...10,300 47 454% 47 45% 
Do. 5% Pfd 100 101 108% 
Do. 6% Pfd 130 112% 112 112 111% 
114 


Stahl Meyer ... be ae bee See 
Swift & Co.... 5,300 22 21% #$+%22 22% 
Do. Intl. .... 2,600 -32% 32% 32 33 


Trunz Pork . eee ove eos ees 8 
U. 8S. Leather. “1.700 7% 6% 7 8% 
= di oe asee + 2'200 11% 1% 11% ~ 18 

OB. cscs . 65 
United Sik. Yds. 700 25 256 2 2% 
icon Oe 6% 6% 7 
Weems Oil 300 2% 2% 22% 24 
cose 500 64% 64% 64% 64 
Wilson & Co 4,400 5% 556 5% 6% 
000 2% 52 52 54% 


PROVISION FIRMS COOPERATE 


A campaign to enroll in its member- 
ship all provision firms in New York 
City was recently launched by the Meat 
Trade Institute, Inc., of that city. The 
institute was organized last summer for 
purposes of trade cooperation and as a 
permanent employes’ collective bargain- 
ing agency in the conduct of labor rela- 
tions. 


The uniform labor agreement now in 
effect between all standard union provi- 
sion firms in New York and the local 
A. F. of L. Butchers’ Union was nego- 
tiated through the institute, it is stated. 
By arrangement with the union, any 
dispute arising between it and a member 
firm must be submitted to a joint com- 
mittee of the union and the institute for 
adjustment. 

Officers of the institute include Lester 
Levy, president; Henry Wiebke, jr., vice 
president; Louis Kast, secretary and 
Otto Hartnagel, treasurer. Directors 
are Ben Rotter, Anton Webber, Edward 
Hoddersen and Joseph Fleischmann. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared by the directors of 
Compania Swift Internacional. The divi- 
dend is payable December 1 to share- 
holders of record November 15. 
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Tallows and Greases Are 


Steady With Week Earlier 


Tallow trade slow—N. Y. extra 

quoted at 6c—Futures unchanged— 

Grease market unchanged to 1/8c 
lower in price. 


TALLOW.—Tallow market was 
rather quiet and steady at New York the 
past week. Extra sold at 6c, unchanged 
from the previous week. Indications 
were that the regular local make was 
absorbed by consumers at steady prices, 
but there were no unusual demands in 
evidence. There was no great quantity 
of tallow pressing on the market, and 
there were indications that a little for- 
eign business was passing in oils and 
fats, although this trade was not as 
active as a short time ago. 


Easiness in cottonseed oil and lard 
served to operate against upturns in tal- 
low as did also unsteadiness in most 
other commodities. 

At New York, extra was quoted at 6c; 
special, 5%c; edible, 64 @6%c nominal. 

Tallow futures at New York were 
quiet and steady throughout the week. 
December forward was quoted at 6c bid. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week and no foreign tallow quota- 
tions at Liverpool. 


At Chicago, tallow market was dull 
at mid-week, although offerings were 
not pressing and appeared to be firmly 
held. Product moved at mid-week at 6c 
for prime, 6%c for edible and 5%c for 
special. Chicago quotations, loose basis, 
on Thursday were: 


ee SEW 5 a dsc cee ote 5% @6c 
PN COND oo as cis. ce tes weep 64ee 
PENG WRCROTG: a < sis cts wid 6@6%e 
POC. THHIOW oo sce Sais os 5% @5%c 
es. FM sont ccepawshewcee tan 55¢c 


STEARINE.—Demand was quiet and 
the market barely steady at New York. 
Oleo was quoted at 8@8%c. Indications 
were that the next business might pass 
at lower figures. 


At Chicago, market was quiet and 
steady. Prime was quoted at 8%c. 


OLEO OIL.—Demand continues slow 
at New York, and the market was barely 
steady. Extra was quoted at 9@10c; 
prime, 84% @9%; lower grades, 8@9c. 

At Chicago market was quiet. Extra 
was quoted at 9léc. 


LARD OIL.—Demand was slow and 
raw materials easier. 


Lard oil prices at New York were 
lowered about %c during the week. No. 
1 was quoted at 9%c; No. 2, 9c; extra, 
9%4¢; extra No. 1, 94e; winter strained, 
9%c; prime burning, 10%c; prime in- 
edible 10c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand _re- 
mained quiet and the market at New 
York was somewhat easier. Extra was 


quoted at 9%c; No. 1, 9%c; pure, 15%e; 
prime, 10c; cold test, 19%c. 

GREASES.—A rather steady tone 
and moderate business featured market 
for greases at New York. Early in week 
there was a fair trade in yellow and 
house at 55c, unchanged from previous 
week. Subsequently demands dried up. 
Producers were not offering freely and 
maintained steady ideas. Consumers, on 
the other hand, were not aggressive buy- 
ers, but appeared to be taking some 
stuff as needed. 

While tallow held rather well, other 
commodity markets were on the down 
grade. This caused some hesitation on 
the part of grease consumers, although 
having no evident influence upon produc- 
ers’ attitude. 


(See page 219 for later markets) 


At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 6c; yellow and house, 54%@ 
556; brown, 5c nominal. 


Grease prices at Chicago declined 
slightly during the week. Several cars 
of white grease sold at mid-week at 6c, 
Chicago and Cincinnati. November de- 


livery. Yellow grease was salable at 
55c and a tank of brown sold at 5c, 
Chicago. Quotations on Thursday at 
Chicago were: 

Choice White grease.......... 5% @6c 
A-white grease ............ 554 @5%e 
Ne WONG Si asiceeccawieaewee 556c 
Yellow grease, 10-5 f.f.a........... 5c 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f.f.a......... 5%6c 
SPOR BNRS. iio oo 05 0a 6 Seanceea ne 5i4c 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, 


Pe | ee $ @30.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... @ 3.50 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 11% % am- 

monia, 16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish 

factory pS pd dntew’ Os0 Gi weitnecesnsieee 4.25 & 10¢ 
Fish meal, foreign, 116% ammonia, 

10% B. wy BE. <c cosas @53.00 

Oct. /Nov. shipment SeWeiosewhsiobeee @52.00 
Fish scrap, reg reg 1% i a 

8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories. 2.30 & 50c 
Soda Rate Bs per net ton: bulk, Nov. 

to June, 1940, inclusive, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports............ @27.00 


Se PRN Rs os fie wccidwocpsicien @28.30 
Se Bes CU an vnc ices eben e seas @29.00 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L., bulk......... 3.00 & 10c 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% 
ammonia, 15% B. P. L., bulk...... 3.65 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
DOSS, POF COM, GL. Fo ciccccsscoccs @29.00 
Bone meal, raw, 14% and 50%, in 
DAS, DOF tom, CiL.T..cccoweseecerse @31.50 


Superphosphate, Ae f.o.b. Baltimore, 
a 


per ton, 16% fat @ 8.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50/55% protein, unground........... @8i%e 
60% protein, unground.............. @90c 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, November 2, 1939. 


By-products generally steady with 
scattered trading and absence of pres- 
sure by buyers. 


Blood. 


Further sales of blood reported in this 
range. 
Unit 


Ammonia. 
Wane os kacs Goes cnée de sadda eects $ 3.75@ 3.85 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


This market remains firm; trading 
limited. The 11-12% feeding tankage is 
firm as quoted. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia....... $ 3.75@ 3.90 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality... 4.25@ 4.50 
pf | ea ereer erie re oe 2.00@ 2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Packinghouse feeds show added 
strength, with quotation on 60% di- 
gester tankage advanced over last week. 
Buying heavy. 





Carlots, 

Per ton. 
60% digester tankage................ @60.00 
50% meat and bone scraps. @57.50 
WINGER can sngvcsvonssonsacessven @67.50 
Special steam bone-meal............. @45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market quiet and unchanged. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............-0. x @27.50 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26............0% @27.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


A quiet and largely nominal market 
marked by absence of trading. 


$ Per ton. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 

BOGAIG AM. occ scvccecessoce & @ 3.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., per ton.. 20.00@22.50 
ook Ga0Ok oiicinciecccwspeseess @ 3.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


This market steady, with trading very 
light. Quotations on cracklings repre- 
sent offerings. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground, 


up to 48% protein (low test)...... $ @.90 
ar 48% —aee (high =. a5 @.87% 
ft prsd. pork, ac. grease and qual- 
ity, ton weve so0.b6Cetdaes ee e¥ bins +e @55.00 
— hae beef, ac. grease & quality, 
0 06000006 cenesecceuanetoetans's @45.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 





Gelatine and glue stocks quiet and 

unchanged. 
Per ton 
Calf trimmings 006s cccncsccccccccess $18.00@20.00 
GUA BR 6 so 0'0n0 06 ceed vasss cess @18.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. 25.00@27.50 
en rar 12.00@14.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib., Le.l. 3%@ 3%c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Quiet market; quotations virtually un- 


changed. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade............ $35.00@60.00 
Cattle hoofs, house run............... J 
Tuam WOME oc cccsseedcesecccvcovvecs 19.00@20.00 
(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads of 
unassorted materials. ) 
Animal Hair. 
Animal hair market remains steady 
at last week’s quotations. 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil 





Summer processed, gray, SS ee : ; 
GQRETED QWOUEED ceccccceccecccccccsee 





tom 0 pene" acer a OER 


a a STIS LEAS PEPE 


aR ART TRY EE 


rear cgsenn esr sees 


mete cameenne rea rraaaes 

















MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in margarine manu- 
facture during September, 1939, com- 
pared with the quantities used during 
September, 1938, were: 





Sept., 1939, Sept., 1938, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Ingredient schedule of uncolored oleomargarine: 
POT eT ee 1,408,942 871,242 
OE FSS 3,084,624 8,667,307 
GED enadieectesveeedde 34,880 eses 
Cottonseed oil............. 9,028,238 10,236,664 
Cottonseed stearine........ 9,180 spice 
Derivative of glycerine.... 63,458 151,961 
DEES éeccosecevcede ove 7,643 8,785 
EE bt vvnne dt es.-« ener ved 5,275,388 6,190,187 
BD Ws iis wc ec ennaees 112, 110, 
Re are 848,002 1,093,992 
Oleo stearine.............. 329,319 273,543 
CEE wx eng ss4 vaweede-« 62,822 118,035 
Palm kernel oll............ ad 113,472 
SE Ch 665ct0sk tenes 258,102 330,247 
SE ee ee ee 1,190,929 1,291,013 
Soda (Benzoate of)........ 12,192 12,316 
eS eae 7,337,913 4,274,614 
Soya bean stearine........ pares 9,165 
Vitamin concentrate....... 1,379 1,147 
WEE Sbcn'neneetionadieate 29,065,395 33,754,253 


Ingredient schedule of colored oleomargarine: 









Babassue oil.............. 145 “nee 
Co:-onut oil. . . 28,681 44,131 
Color .... 79 122 
Corn oil 1 T. - caee 
Cottonseed oi 6,046 9,660 
Cottonseed stearin 480 esas 
Derivative of glyee erine 306 244 
Lecithin .... 6 
ware 21,391 25,784 
Neutral lard 2,711 4,135 
leo oil 13,940 15,910 
ll. ae arr 
Cviesesctsteececee 1,568 189 
Palm kernel oil............ ry? 105 
pO eer rrr 115 148 
GE éncnceMhhe Relenwescceces 5,065 6,755 
Soda (Benzoate of)....... 39 
SD EN Olle cc cweesceces 33,423 17,373 
Soya bean stearine......... ewek 
Vitamin concentrate....... 2 1 
DO ccoviceqawecs beosd 114,059 124,785 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, November 1, 1939. 

There was considerable activity in 
the local crackling market and some 
cars moved at 87%4c per unit. 

Buying interest in blood and tankage 
is very dull and few sales were reported. 
Both feed and fertilizer buyers have 
withdrawn from the market and the re- 
sult is that prices have declined. 

Imported fish meal was lower in price 
with very little trading reported. Bone 
meal is still scarce and offerings are 
hard to obtain. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 
Monday, October 30,—Close: October 
through March, 6.00 bid. 
Tuesday, October 31,—Close: October 
through March, 6.00 bid. 
Wednesday, November  1,—Close: 
October through March, 6.00 bid. 
Thursday, November 2,—Close: No- 
vember to April, 6.00 bid. 
Friday, November 3,—Close: No- 
vember through March, 5.90 bid; 3 
lots. 





Ask THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
“Air Conditioning” — An information 
service for the meat processor. 
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FATS AND OILS MOVEMENT 


Production of animal and vegetable 
fats and oils for the three-month period 
ending September 30, 1939 (exclusive of 
refined oils and derivatives) was 1,225,- 
547,866 pounds, of which vegetable oils 
totaled 583,424,894 pounds; fish oils 68,- 
402,042; animal fats 480,143,279; and 
greases 93,577,651. The largest items 
were lard 304,271,230 pounds; cotton- 
seed oil 231,526,209; tallow 174,587,825; 
linseed oil 134,326,190; soybean 74,002,- 
201; coconut 61,948,683; corn 39,097,- 
837; castor 16, 638,565; babassu 16,220,- 
213; and peanut 5,905,000. 

The production of refined vegetable 
oils during the period was as follows: 
cottonseed 190,109,548 pounds; coconut 
70,338,094; soybean 77,663,188; corn 36,- 
033,268; palm 22,747,862; peanut 15,442,- 
270; babassu 8,426,525; and palm-ker- 
nel 323,863. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS. 


Factory 
Factory and 
operations for Warehouse 
quarter ending stocks 
Sept. 30, 1939. Sept. 30, 
Production, 1939. 
(pounds) (pounds) 
VEGETABLE OILS. (1) 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 231,526,209 110,701,272 
Cottonseed, refined ...... 190,109,548 411,791,459 


Peanut, virgin and «rude(2) 5,905,000 2,776,629 
Peanut, refined .......... 15 "442,270 25,924,980 
Coconut, NERS Fo" 61,948,683 197,485,496 
Coconut, refined ......... 70,338,094 12,100,188 
Germ, CEUGO 20. ccsccccee 39,097,837 16,344,545 
CR, SED die e.ccccesc sop 36, 8 7,664,929 
Soybean, crude .......... 74,002,201 17,507,835 
Soybean, refined ......... 77,663,188 26,157,880 
I cnccecnsinaaes:  coameues 5,114,681 
Se rer 284, 
Sulphur oil or olive foots...  ........ 15,771,299 
Palm-kernel, crude ...... 0  s.s.e0- 21,602 
Palm-kernel, refined ..... 323,863 1,181,170 
ES ee 105,615,106 
Oe eee 22,747,862 19,930,281 
Babassu, crude .......... 16,220,213 5,991,949 
Babassu, refined ......... 8,426,525 971,1 
EY 6.0 Gar G 6 4-0 ba 4a-te" ), eae ,150,7 
BED, Gudearevect-oise4s 134,326,190 112,475,169 
Chinese wood or tung..... .....4.. + 752,577 
EEE ih orc ivipa badback ve (3) 20,117,087 
SET RGrwesanckce-ecnoen 16,638,565 14,136,277 
SE cncckvaeeus coe nond (3) 541,959 
CO Pee ee 3,759,996 15,608,316 
FISH OILS. od 

Cod and cod-liver......... 33,625,794 
Ge Ge Sn can tivescs . (4)65, ty 36 111,443,859 
Marine animal oils........ 2/265,000 76,334,917 





(1) Bureau of Fisheries collected the data from 
fish oil producers and canners. (2) Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics collected the data from peanut 
oil producers. (3) Included in ‘‘All other’’ vege- 
table oils. (4) Includes 43,222,628 herring and sar- 
dine, and 19,794,810 menhaden. 


ANIMAL FATS. 











DE I 6 iain ecs dees 495, 218,158 
Lard, other edible 303,775,296 79,552,291 
SE OO Fee 21,834,593 5,366, 
Tallow, inedible .. . 152,753,232 232,063,911 
Neat’s-foot oil .... 1,284,224 1,280,826 
GRBASES. 
WED baviivbbnecestaastene 16,632,967 8,276,878 
EE sniaied Grcd coined oatebaes 21,252,224 10,865,430 
DN éubewaneseveseneut 19,337,568 12,258,451 
"Fe ee 274, 1,819, 
EEE scaterseuceences 12,619,520 3,478,559 
Garbage or house......... 557,157 913, 

BE Sei deg benaady ous bien 349, berry 986 
SEE 060 han auiewcedee 3,554,243 134,549 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Shortening ........ 36,538,713 
Hydrogenated oils 21,727,543 
Stearin, vegetable .. 7,148,677 
Stearin, animal, edible.... 8,710,545 ,824, 
Stearin, animal, inedible.. 3,616,575 3,016,381 
CME ecarinesotseescice 18,691,967 3,509,058 
Sarina a ch6escaces 5,180,318 4,629,846 
,  ~" Bae see a 2,322, 1,501,312 
SN tek nmcete 29,823,714 10,752,456 
Fatty acids, distilled..... 9,795,928 3,034,168 
EE cubase .covevans oes ,812,092 6,501,060 
Stearic Sere 7,807,424 3,919,664 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis 44,676,604 18,187,201 
Glycerin, dynamite ...... 13,857,871 20,240,423 
Glycerin, chemically pure. 22'6271466 45,965,490 
a ae foots, 50% 
ESS ARS 23,455,921 12,648,095 

PO wollte foots, 

ae 10,165,322 3,509,352 
Other vegetable oil 

foots, 50% basis........ 31,481,776 4,894,335 





Other vegetable oil 

foots, 7 aren 120, 642,324 
Acidulated soap stock.... 15,175,628 38,191,084 
Miscellaneous soap stock. . 373, 565,345 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 
Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Consum 

July 1 to On hand 

Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
Cottonseed ........6.--+s 7,055 813,048 
Peanuts, bulled ........-. (1)3,197 (2) 
Peanuts, in the hull...... (1)6,980 (2) 
3a are 49,469 13,881 
QeRR GOMES 2. cccccsccces 5 
I od 6 aay. t0:4.cis:9 weds 190,787 178,735 
Castor beans ............. 18, 8,575 
ee OT TTL 232,181 938 
pos ten See Sects = Coen 12,715 3,149 


Other kinds .............. 4,720 2,158 


(1) Bureau of Agricultural Economics collected 
the data for peanuts crushed. (2) Not available. 


OIL SEEDS IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION. 














Tons. 
RIE 6 ince bicccivencesccesenscentusen 11,321 
eee ,233 
Flaxseed ......... 86,410 
Sesame seed ..........-. 1,031 
Babassu nuts and kernel - 11,804 
Rapeseed .......+--+0+4+5 < 785 
Palm nuts and kernels......... é 35 
Other of] seeds... .cccccccccccccscvcscvvee 4,993 
FATS AND OILS IMPORTED FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 
¢The quantities ‘‘Entered for warehouse’’ and not 
yet withdrawn are not included.) 
Animal oils and fats, vemne eer Per 958,821 
Tallow, inedible - 439,443 
Wool — 768, 
Whale oil . 17,065,155 
Fy eee 3,770,198 
Cod- liver ° fee 18,975,660 
Otter Balk OF) on. ccccccccsce 167,1 
Giaie SOU oF WOE OAT... .n600 coc cevicteccée Dae 
Stearic acid ....... ee ee Sh eee Pee 279,919 
Grease & oils, n.e.8. (Value)..........66 — eeeeee 
Cottonseed of], CTUMG......ccccccccccccce  covens 
Cottonseed oil, refined...........-.-.++4+ 4,025,455 
CEE tidinds Sh pewpesieccxoowenwss aes - 2,987,266 
NC idok me acd dus taics.ceqaw eee meet 317,214 
EE PRCT rer 462,921 
OG SESS eee ares = 15,358,999 
Olive of], sulphured...............e.0e0. 8,384, 
Olive oil, other inedible................- 1,458,865 
MED . chusinccssccsscccccedscessecan 16,879,490 
ener 65,100,469 
EME cceenccbbccvocovescesnsnsecceeg 70,017,878 
EME nuns chowunscseiecssvceccewen 130,119 
Demomer Seek Off... cc cccccccccccsvess  meeen 
Rapeseed (colza) oil...........---.eeeee 1,268,895 
EE PE oer er 11,554 
EMI aS ba Se 5-04 60 n auc cane eee ee 14,519,321 
Seon een ee 1,472,021 
EM a cas sinecsqaechneoreebasee 7,133, 
IE duran acals alae aes «09 esas ee eeeet 1,077,818 
Other vegetable olle..........cccccccsecs 6,061,316 
Fatty acids, vegetable.................. 787,082 
NE 6 Gistie dente oc tis< ov et ve one Moe 2,200,173 
Other vaemotable WAS... . 0 0cc csc ccccccss 1,540,987 
VemeGne GREW «oc cccccesccccccsescees 451,965 
ED ois vn0caccs cvcedaves stkee 2,472,833 
Glycerin, refimed .......0scccccccccsoves 21,365 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS. 
(Includes some oils ‘‘withdrawn from bonded ware- 
house for export’’ which were not previously 
included in ‘‘imports for consumption.’’) 





Lbs. 
RE eer een cee 324,207 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible...... 460,375 
GETS GER, GOING oc cv sivceccccwssecets -. 162,630 
EE vac nits + 34200 49005 o6snetevece Can 2,408,108 
NS ee eer eee 
Perilla oil .. 7 
Coconut oil ... 1,417,374 
Palm and palm 1,678,970 
EE EE ntacvesdeciemedst 1, 
Other expressed oils and fats 3 528,613 
Vegetable tallow and wax.............- 489,526 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1939. 










Lbs. 
I a5 ns + ck ot ence dceeeecemecueneese 1,517,714 
Oleo stock .. wean oben i qetawe 065, 1! 
Tallow, edible 137,185 
Tallow, inedible 207,059 
Se 72,880,055 
Oleo stearin .. 18,617 
Neatsfoot oil ........... 94, 
Other animal o 247,516 
i Peet Cree 2, 
CT GI a nic nec aded dros seen ane -- 201,148 
ee P| A ere rer 130,583 
SEIT OS teens = 84,792 
Other animal greases & fats............. 440, 
SSR ey Speer ee aE 1,523,503 
Cottonseed ofl, crude........cccccecsses 44,975 
Cottonseed oil, refined................65- 2,359,500 
SNR MRS 3.510 to. c.0'oiers:s coon s pedlan vainles 2,113 
Gosewwt GE, CewES..... 22. cccqctecesevess 1,444,699 
SS er eee 783,293 
RMR ince be dadccuveessacenl setae 20,620 
DO OEE acid eccteccccdecsshcoseuseen 1,334,425 
Cooking fats other than lard..:.......-- 577, 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats..... 700, 
NE TEE wk wiicene 044! ccats% Gamma 418,355 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible.. 1,701,013 
Vegetable soap stock.............--00005 3,864,17 
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Oil Futures Market Loses 
More Ground in Draggy Trade 


Prices off 95 to 114 points from mid- 
September highs—Speculative support 
absent—Crude moving slowly—Cash 
trade quiet—Crude markets nominal 
—October consumption expected to 
exceed 350,000 barrels. 


OTTONSEED oil futures market 
C experienced another quiet and easy 
week. Operations were dominated 
largely by the professional element, 
and prices went into new low ground 
for the setback from the war highs 
made early in September. December de- 
livery was off 107 points; January, 114 
points, and May 95 points, from Septem- 
ber highs. The draggy market was 
attributed to easiness in allied and out- 
side markets, lack of speculative sup- 
port, mild liquidation which uncovered 
some stop-loss orders, and dullness in 
cash trade. All of these conditions were 
brought about by an absence of any 
particular activity in the European war, 
and the fact that foreign buying of 
oils and fats has not yet approached 
anything like World War proportions. 
Trade brokers were on the buying 
side of nearby deliveries. This activity 
was said to be lifting of hedges by re- 
finers. 

Little fresh hedge selling was ap- 
parent in distant months, due to the 
fact that crude was not moving freely 
in the South and was comparatively 
steady, despite indications that refiners 
were not adverse to lower prices, at least 
for the present. 


The professional element were largely 
committed to the destructive side, in the 
absence of outside buying power, and 
persistent easiness in lard. Locals re- 
ceived very little help on the selling 
side. Buying power appeared to be lim- 
ited to scale down resting orders. Out- 
side liquidation did not reach large 
proportions, but the longs were content 
to sit by and look on and were not in- 
clined to increase commitments pend- 
ing new developments. 


Consuming Trade Slow 


Crude markets in the Southeast and 
Valley were 55% @5%c; Texas, 54 @5% 
nominal. Dallas quoted crude oil on 
Wednesday at 55%c; cottonseed meal, 
$31.00 per ton; cottonseed, $25.00 per 
ton. 


Several private cotton crop estimates 
made their appearance. These ranged 
from 11,413,000 bales to 12,085,000 bales. 
The government October 1 estimate was 
11,928,000 bales. Average of private 
reports issued to end of October is 11,- 
912,000 bales. There was a feeling in 
oil circles that the next government 
estimate would be under that made in 
October. 


The consuming trade was moving 


slowly. This was not surprising, as con- 
sumers had bought heavily and are still 
taking delivery against old orders and 
working off supplies. The impression 
exists that October oil consumption will 
total 350,000 bbls. or more. It may be 
larger if considerable oil was exported. 


Lard market continued under pressure 
of liberal hog arrivals, limited specula- 
tive trade and a slow export demand. 
Stocks of lard continued to decrease. 
The impression prevails that the decline 
in stocks probably will be halted dur- 
ing November. Supplies of lard at Chi- 
cago decreased 5,324,458 lbs. during 
October and totaled 36,992,295 Ibs. on 
November 1. Stocks a year earlier 
totaled 50,201,296 Ibs. 


Developments in Europe did not fore- 
cast an early termination of hostilities. 
There was a belief in some directions 
that the foreign demand for fats and 
oils will climb if the war continues. 

COCONUT OIL.—Demand was rou- 
tine and market about steady at New 
York. Bulk oil was quoted at 3%c. 
Market at the Pacific coast was 3\4c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Market was very 
quiet but prices were steady. Nearby 
oil was quoted at New York at 5c; for- 
ward shipment, 4% @4%c. 

CORN OIL.—Sales were reported at 
6%c Cedar Rapids and 6%c Chicago. 
Further inquiries reported in the market 
at New York. 

PALM OIL.—Market has been inac- 
tive and was quoted at New York at 
5% @5%e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Nominal. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., November 2, 1939. 
—Cotton oil futures were down 20 
points and crude %c lb. for week, with 
extremely few offerings. Majority of 
mills are holding for 6c a lb. or higher. 
Spot refined is dull but firm. Soapstock, 
steady, with demand for each lot avail- 
able. The trade expects active markets 
and hardening prices for cotton oil if 
the war is prolonged. Trade also feels 
that November consumption will exceed 
300,000 bbls. and in face of the strong 
position of inedible fats, does not antici- 
pate much decline should peace unex- 
pectedly develop. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, November 2, 1939.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake and 
meal basis Dallas for interstate ship- 
ment quoted at $30.00. Prime cottonseed 
oil quoted at 5%c lb. 
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OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Market was 
dull at New York. Price was 9c asked. 

PEANUT OIL.—Trade was quiet and 
the market nominal. Prices were quoted 
at New York at 6%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted Wednes- 
day at 5.62c asked; Texas 5.50@5.62%c 
nominal at common points; Dallas, 
5.624% @5.75 nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, ree 27, 1939. 
Range.— —Closing.— 
Low. 


Sales. High. Bid. Asked. 
November ...... os ase 675 nom 
December ...... 6 682 675 680 682 
January ........ ee “ee werk 685 688 
February ....... i owe wae 690 nom 
BE S.cosasicede 29 702 695 701 702 
aaa ee ose eas 107 nom 
, Rees 35 710 704 708 712 
pF CF ~— cam 714 nom 


Sales 70 contrac - 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1939. 


November ...... n 670 nom 
December ...... “2 675 675 676 678 
pS ene 2 685 680 681 683 
February ....... a ani ar 687 nom 
eee 5 698 693 698 trad 
DE av haw ewans ia gine neal 702 nom 
| See eee 2 707 706 706 707 
PU bina centens jee ons 712 nom 


Sales 11 conten. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1939. 


November ...... ° 670 nom 
December ...... i ive ets 679 682 
RET sencsece. 25 oi prs 4 683 687 
Webeusry 2... a ase eee 690 nom 
March .....2.00 5 700 700 699 701 
Peer oe Sse eae 705 nom 
RS aS bi 710 705 708 710 
> ee oe «ee 712 nom 


Sales 8 contrac many 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1939. 


November ...... ; ° 670 nom 
December ...... "9 680 678 676 677 
January ........ 14 685 680 680 682 
February ...... on pay aoe 690 nom 
BY Scaesecee 33 705 694 694 697 
, ae a wi ab 700 nom 
| Fr ee 12 712 701 704 705 
DRE Aes ons coies08 at aoe oe 710 nom 


Sales 66 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1939. 


November ...... ‘ 660 nom 
December ...... 8 674 665 668 trad 
January ........ 9 677 670 671 675 
February ...... +e we bee. 675 nom 
ear 13 695 683 687 trad 
Pane és ae oR 690 nom 
pO eee er 24 702 691 695 696 
Pee eee gee aes 700 nom 


Sales 54 contenete. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1939. 


December ...... oe 662 660 658 bid 
January ........ ee 669 665 663 bid 
EEE. soscceuce 682 678 678 nom 


Aap EE Sale :. «= «692.—«‘iBT~—=*«é«iBBSCséntm 
Sales, 84 contracts. 
(See page 219 for later markets.) 


NORWAY CURBS MARGARINE 


Vegetable oils and fats have been 
added to the products of margarine fac- 
tories, output of which shall not exceed 
amounts fixed by a board appointed by 
the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to advices from Norway. In fixing 
this maximum amount, the country’s 
supply of raw materials for margarine 
production shall be considered. 


The sale and delivery from the mar- 
garine factories of vegetable fats and 
oils suitable for human consumption was 
prohibited from September 9. The sale 
and delivery of such products from 
wholesalers and producers to anyone 
other than margarine factories is like- 
wise prohibited from the same date. 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 

Week ended 
Nov. 1, 1939. 

per Ib. 

Prime native steers— 

WO GOD. nccccccsccccs 16% @17% 

GOO- BOD .nccccccccccss 16 

800-1000 .... cc eseeeees 15 @16 


800-1000 
Medium steers— 

600- 800 

800-1000 ... 
Heifers, good, 400-600. ...15%}@16% 
Cows, 400-600 ..........- 11 - 
Hind quarters, choice....18% 
Fore quarters, choice.. Beit 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime........ unquoted 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @26 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @2A 
Steer short loins, prime. .unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 29 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 27 
Steer loin ends (hips).... 24 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 22 
CD Bines tavesececece @li7 
Cow short loins.......... @19 
Cow loin ends (hips)..... @16 
Steer ribs, prime........ unquoted 
Steer ribs, No. 1......... 18 
Steer ribs, No. o Weerenten 16 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......... @13 
Cow ribs, No. 3 avWeesdade 
Steer rounds, prime...... unquoted 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @16% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @15% 
Steer chucks, prime...... unquoted 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @144 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @13% 
GF SRI cow dcveccedes @13 
Ce SEED ecccececocece @10% 
Se  cccveveseosece @ 8% 
Medium plates .......... @ 8 
Briskets, No. 1........... @12 
Steer navel ends......... @i7 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 8 
Fore shanks ............. ¢ 9 
Hind shanks ............ 8 
Strip loins, No. 1 bnis.... @50 
Strip loins, No. 2........ } +4 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 29 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @21 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1... @60 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2... @58 
Rump butts ............. @16 
Flank steaks ............ @22 
Shoulder clods ........... @15% 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @l17 


Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... @l7 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. $i 
17 











Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 7 
Beef Products 
EE conic sveaceccesdes @ 6 
Hearts ee @10 
Tongues 18 
Sweetbrea 18 
Gn-4ae ..ccee @10 
Fresh tripe, p! @10 
Fresh tripe, H. @11% 
Livers 20 





Kidneys VATE ees 


Choice carcass ... 

Good carcass .... ee 
Good saddles ............ 
aoe 
Medium racks 





OS ee eee 
Sweetbreads ............. 

Galt VETS ..cccccccccces 

Choice lambs ........0... 

Medium lambs f 
Choice saddles .......... @20 
Medium saddles.......... @19 
Chofce fores ....cccccees @13 
*Medium fores ........... @i2 
Lamb fries ...........+. @32 
Lamb tongues ........... @i7j 
Lamb kidneys ........... @i5 

Mutton 

CRED écacccsccees 6 
GEE p cenecceseces g R 
Heavy saddles .......... @7 
Light saddles ........ ... @io 
Mh <vévcizeceees @ 5 
DTM seesedocsecee 6 
BE EN cecccoecqoecs $5 
Mutton loins ............ e 9 
Mutton stew ............. 6 
Sheep tongues .......... @13% 
Sheep heads, each....... @l1 
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Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av... 
PECMIES cc cicctccccccece 
Skinned shoulders ....... 
Tenderloins ............. 
Spare ribs .....cccccecee 
GE GES hc cc ci cceneeee 
Boston butts ............ 


Boneless butts, cellar 


Trim, BEE cccccscccess 


Pigs’ feet ...ccccccccccce 
EAVOED ccccccccccccvcsecs 


DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 16@18 Ibs 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs................- 
Pat backs, 10G912 BBG... ...cveccccccccs 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...............46- 
REGUIBE PIRES 202 cccccccccvccccgececs 
GOS GUD Bees awe chet ceiesdcnnsesvewe 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


@18 


Fancy regular hams, 14@16 Ibs., 


parchment paper .........--seeceeees 


Fancy skinned Some, 14@16 lbs., 


parchment paper ........eeeeeeeeeee: 214% @ 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain.... 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., 
— bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain 


1 beef a. =e 


NGnsldes, SEIS BOB... cc ccccccccccccecces 37 
Outsides, San ee. eocccccccdocseccces 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.............--se00- 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat back pork: 


te OD 6 0.cinn0 Seineseeseuieecé 
SE SEED sewedscccacccencesee 
SP ND weccnceservictocecese 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces 
ER anon cceseceusensceseedees 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Past fect, BOOM. WH. vec cccccscsccccccecs - -$16.00 
Lamb tongue, Sot oe, 200-Ib. bbl. 65.00 


Regular tripe, 


Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. Mb 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(Packed basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 
TE NED 60 ve cccseccccccccccnscacecee 
PEE TIUGIG 6 cc cawccccoscvescesescoccee 
Native boneless bull meat : Saar NS 


Boneless chucks 
Shank meat ..... 


Beef trimmings ........ 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) 


Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
SD cc cvenece cbewepeteee 
EE Wie bh own.0dob4 65.0 ee sind tseerserees 
PE cécdenteeeE bee oe ve dceee wees s 
Te, Re BE, GEIR. conccccctecececccss 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs 

B. C. salami, new condition 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style salami, choice 
SE oo a hiekne dhs ele cke vanadaeen cede 
Mortadella, new condition 
GIIEE  sbere dence cscccccescccenceses 
EST 
VEE IEEE 64 o6in00s- ee cicsecctionses 





plain. .18 








DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton........... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings.......... 
Frankfurters, in hog casings........... 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........ éeeee 
Smoked liver ge in hog bungs...... 
ee Oe 
New England luncheon specialty........ 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 
pS a 

a GOMERRO 605. cececccccvccscccsces 





LARD 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade....... @ 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... @ 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo..... @ 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo..... @ 
Leaf, kettle 

rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo......... @ 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Glissee bre-a'e-s @ 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f............ @ 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil (in tierces).............- 
Prteme We. BS GSS Clb... wc ccccccecccvcces 
Prime C800 StGQrine. oo. .cccccccscccsce 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 
(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow, 1% acid..............6. 5%@ 
Fancy tallow, under 2% acid.......... @ 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid....... 6 @ 
NN re rer 5%@ 
Ee Se ee ee ee @ 5 
Choice white grease, all hog........... 5%@ 
A-White grease, 4% acid.............. 5% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid. 

Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a.. 

Brown grease, 25 f.f.a. 


ANIMAL OILS 






Se Be OE Gio cee ec ccesccscvencoess 
OE ere 
Prime lard oil—inedible............s0.ese00. 


SF BRED Gs oo vnc cicctncevescccstsecnes 
WS BING. GBR, gc cccccccencccccscccesesces 15% 


Prime neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil. . 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil. . 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt............-++. 5% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo.. 8 
Yellow, deodorized .........ceeseeeeees 8 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a.. f.o.b. mills..... 1 
Soybean oil, f.0.b. Git Raae Oe 4 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 6 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast.. 3 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago. ..10% 


OLEOMARGARINE 
F. 0. B. Chicago. 


White domestic vegetable.............. 
White animal fat........ 
Water churned pastry. 
Milk churned pastry . 
White “‘mut’? type... ccccccccccccccces 









PURE VINEGARS 
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Chicago Markets 





CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 

Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse stock): 

In 425-Ib. bbis., delivered............2+-+- $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 

Dbl. refined granulated.............. evoes' 

Genall CHFSCAS 2... cccccccccccccccccsccscecs 7.90 

Medium crystals ...........scceeeeeeeeees 8.25 

Large crystals ...ccccccccccccccccccccens 8.65 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.............. 3.75 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 lbs. 

only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 

GEE occ cc reece nesccsts deesewehedes 7.20 

RR SND 8k bn Si cwicscucectbacescegoe 10.20 

TEE néodens evaccuceoceceqseonsentere cone 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @2.90 
Second sugar, 90 basis.................- None 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @5.00 
— curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...-:...... @4.60 

paisa curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.50 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (in cotton 

DRED cdncd sche ceeendycdugentagedene @4.14 

Te PAPE BAGS. . cc vcccccccseccoseccce @4.09 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ @.16 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ $3 
Export rounds, wide.............. 45 
Export rounds, medium........... @.25 
Export rounds, narrow............ .39 
Me. 1 WERERRER ec cccccccccenveces -06 
We, BS WORERREB...cccccccsvcceceecs .03 
Rs, Bh 0 velnb cesricccentesace @.12 
2 ies 45qcksaepeedleceens @.08 
SE ones 0s seneeeecees @.50 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... @.60 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 

and over ........ Sbesrecveseos @.80 

Dried bladders: 
pS ee ee .85 
ee Oe I Boos eso cesdeveeens -70 
- § Se & 9 Serre .40 
Er ey GED Ens fescue het eneetce -25 
Pork casings: 

ee 2.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.......... 2.20 
RO, EIEN Fe ce dccecwconsecces aes 1.70 
PPPOE ET SE OO See 1.50 
». & & 2 Sree 1.35 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.............. 1.00 
BS WII n.5-0:5-5.00.64 000 ences dicoets -20 
Large prime bungs..............see0. 14 
Medium prime bungs.................. 07 
E,W a vicinesstvcebacées -05 
ee 12 
ER athe cttw a hae wacten kee care i .09 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per Ib. Per Ib. 


PE MOND nivcewsoNadenstaneeed 16 18 
: ahndencdativknas ated seated 16% 18% 
PIN 3656s oe tabscenessuamens oe 23 
SEE ctbesos oueet-ceceed edewesie ae 23 
Se ees 35 41 
ies ob00 0s selkeeebent oa 24 
ee a PEF 24 29 
I os crerccesmt daca cin 17 21% 
SE vccisieanaseeksbeebanewees 11 14 
Mace, Fancy Banda................ 72 80 
uno ait SiRwes bisiete’s n'e's 62 70 
East & West India Blend........ ax 63 
—— BUG CES ccnkwekgaeseccs “ 25 
SN FERRE PERS SEE ree i. 19 
wag RN 5. carats aon 24 29 
bss vend vocabons sts 22 26% 
East & West India Blend........ ee 23 
See ba 60 
Fancy Hungarian.............00. wa 46 
de. SRS nets us 42 
ree - 43 
EE lte ng sain 6isincinn te aiene ee 21 
Black Malabar .................. 10% 14% 
Lee | ere 6 
Pepper, white Singapore............ 10 14% 
NEN? 50 KURU eWGA Swe ti ce secede 11 5 
EN 60s Nea bie eb beses oqe's-9 - 13% 
Ground 
‘or 
Whole. Sausage. 
ESE re Pine ne 20 " 25 
Celery seed, French................ 27 31 
ED oooh ns dp Gnedses<c eee 
Coriander Morocco bleached........ 10 Hy 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 1.... 9 11 
Mustard seed fancy yellow......... 21 +e 
EE GS a cunt caws ath veanc ask 17 
Marjoram French................++ 43 49 
RR Bick cia Said cil Dee ood 14% 18% 
Sage Seay mena sav00 berenwane 18 22 


Biv senccoascssenes 17 21 






LIVE CATTLE 
Steers, medium and good............. $ 8.85@ 9.25 
Steers, common and medium.......... 8.50@ 8.60 
COW, BOOBMINR S205 snubs cccss bees cesce 6.00@ 6.25 
Cows, cutter and common............ 4.50@ 5.50 
ey See ee aaibiate:s -.00@ 7.50 
Ss SD 56 66.wahans censcaneen 6.00@ 6.50 
LIVE CALVES 
Vealers, good and choice............. $10.50@13.00 
Vealers, common and medium........ 8.50@10.00 
VORNOG CUED clon cclns P66 sb kscbeeces 5.00@ 7.5 
Calves, good and choice.............. 8.25@ 8 
OURO, TN ou GnS 00h Kc ssnwe os vee 7.00@ 7.50 
CHRON: GRURERUR.. <6 on ecb enremewdes oo @ 6.50 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, good and choice, 190-Ib................ $6.95 
Lambs, good and choice, 74-Ib. ; @10.00 
Lambs, common ....... er @ 7.00 
Ewes, good and choice............... 3.75@ 4.25 
Ewes, common and medium.......... 2.00@ 3.25 
DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed. 
Choice, native, ReQ@VY....cccccsccccccces 17 @18% 
Chietne, wenn, Ts 654 Sav e6s «ides cas 17%@19 
Native, common to fair...............++ 16 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 18 Si8 
Native choice’ yearlings, 440@600 Ibs....17 18 
Good to choice heifers.............--.-. 16 @17 
Good to choice CowS...........000--.-0% 14 15 
Common to fair cowS............-..+5-5 13 14 
Fresh bologna bulls.................... 13 14 
BEEF CUTS 
Western. City. 
Mes: 2B DOs code sdsveses 23 24 21 23 
BO, BGs ccevcsconevoes 20 21 20 21 
a Ferrer 19 19 20 
So ae 32 36 36 40 
Se SR ae 26 32 80 35 
Ce 8 ee 20 24 25 29 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 20 21 21 24 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 18 19 19 21 
ef, Saar 17 17 
No. 2 rounds............. 16 16 
No. 8 rounds............. 15 15 
We. 1 CROERS....ccccccese 15 15 
ae BOs 55 SccWiaic cc's 14 14 
©. 8 chucks... .....0.000- 13 1 
otty dressed bolognas........... nt ic iokcatee 18% @14% 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av............eeeee 18 @20 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av.............. ae 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av............... 50 60 
Tenderloins, ee er 50 @60 
eg | PR Eee Rarer 16 @18 
DRESSED VEAL 
nt SR eR Pen L 8 ts Mie SEER! 15% @17 
WO os icacsuphe eSepe essa snd baee 14%@ et | 
COON: Sins -b's pend 0 eded a Vawenusons ev eees 134%4@14% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Genuine spring lambs, good............. 16%@1T% 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. 159 G16% 
Genuine spring lambs, medium.......... 1nGlen 
TROGD, GOOG cc cesvevcssviesevercocescts 11 
Sheep, odious ecreervececesececce eoces ? 
Hogs, good and eg (110-140 Ibs.) 
oe EE gy eee: $10.25 @10.50 
Pigs, small lots “(00 “ed Ibs.) 
Read om; leaf fat im....s.cccsceee 12.00 @13.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . te «Hw 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av...... 

Butts, regular, Western................ is Gis 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av...17 @18 
Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. av..... 2 @13 
Pork trimmings, Ug A 1%@18% 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 11 
DOGO. aiactnate tas andebaneksssaccs 12%@ 13% 


COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @40c 


SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. av........... 20% @21 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av........... 20% @21 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 20%, @21 
Skinned hams, os bf Be Os. ana owes 21% @22 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 22 

Skinned hams, leas ee eee 22 @23 
Skinned hams, 18@20 lbs. av........... 22% @23 
sO ee 16 17 
SE, SPs oon caes wee ednes 16 17 
City pickled bellies. 8@12 Ibs. av....... 17 @18 
Bacon, boneless, Western............... 20 @21 
Bacon, boneless, cify...............2565 191%4@20 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. av..............0- 19 @20 
Pe I Bn n6- 6 < ves dvdiveccscdoas @23 
WE WO HOU s oh oc sade ccteecoseoen @24 
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Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed........ 16c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed.. -28¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, cog iam cou a tas ooic sac Sea eee 
Sweetbreads, veal ...........eeeeeeees 70c a pair 
Beef kidneys ............. bse peneceoce 12¢ a pound 
Mutton Stinese Suiw bes eodhbe benetceres each 
Livers, beef .......... wocerconcegceese a po! 

ME 8005%0ce4<drene Fisqhbnovdiaesa 16¢ a pound 
Beef py Se rae ot 30c a po 
EAROD FIED. 000 ccc coecedeses ccccccocvccdae @ PAF 

. 
BUTCHERS FAT 

Shop Fat ..... ov teswecseeiseneuadas -$2.25 per cwt. 
Fe ee rs 2.75 per cwt. 
Edible Suet ........ ekesetes «++. 3.75 per cwt 
Inedible Suet .........-+.4. «+--+ 3.25 per ewt. 


Prime No. 1 veals.. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%- pn 12%-14 14-18 18 up 


-22 2.85 3.10 3.15 3.50 





Prime No. 2 veals...21 2.65 2.90 2.95 3.20 
Buttermilk No. 1... 1118 2.45 2.70 2.75 an 
Buttermilk No. 2....17 2/30 2.55 2.60 seen 
Branded gruby...... 11 (1.20 145 1.50 1.65 
Wamber: S aicvcees see 11 #1.20 #145 1.50 1.65 
BONES AND HOOFS 
Per ton 
del’d basis. 
Downs chink, DONE oc sccccerissecesagecvess $90.00 
MEE weleceq oaceseocaxaausnainel 75.00 
PR A, Dk 5 onecnids dbicco 46. cewenetun 70.00 
Bw ccccewevcesecestoececesess 65. 
WOO: WINE aos eck toeNcbbnns cb éiadivdsews 75.00 
black and white striped. Sedat tabees 40.00 
PRODUCE MARKETS 
BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)...... @28%4 @28% 





Creamery (90-91 score)...27 @27% 27 @27% 
Creamery firsts (88-89)...25 @25% 26 @26% 
EGGS. 
ere are 
ye ae @ @23 
SUHWAATES: 9.0.55. -dincvicccaes: Havicnc oe @30 

LIVE gene 
i eee st aes @14% 14 @20 
ENE. Ge vies s-enepenak an 12% 015 15 @18 
WRENN As vicie-ds6 v'dbigde dale 10% @18 14 @22 
CRIN 5.5:0-5.00 oh eteetona 14 @19 @19 
Old Roosters ...........+. 10 @10% @13 
NE ks vies cacdvewate ye 9 @14% 13 @16 
GOED oc csetcescseaecets \ i | irre 
TNOGS occ cabavanedse 12 @18 20 @25 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Chickens, 21-30, fresh....20 @25 @18 
oS eS Serre @l17 @18 
48-up, fresh ........... 17%@18 18 @19 
Fowls, 31- a1, a 14% @16% 15 @17 
48-59, fresh vee eeeaces« 17% @18% 18 @19 
60 and up, fresh........ @19% @20 
Turkeys, hens ........... 21 @24 24% @25 
Turkeys, toms .......... 18 @20 21 @22 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score October 21 to 27: 


October: 





21. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 
Chicago 28 28 28 28 28% #j 28% 
New 
York .28% 28% 28% 28% ##28% 28% 
Boston .29% 29% 29% 29% 29% 20% 
Phila...28%- 29%- 29%- 20%- 29%4- 29%- 
2 29% 29% 29% 29% 29% 
San 
Fran. 32 32 31% 32 32 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—00 
score at Chicago: 


27 26% en = 
27 


27 27 


Receipts of butter by cities Pina wt.): 


Last —-Since January 1.— 
week. 1939. 1938. 


2,598,542 2,536,526 251,830,189 269,191,246 
N. York. 3, 096,187 2,831,609 228,455,770 259,952,444 


916,652 64,485,434 69,888,155 


859,179 843,748 60,189,723 60; 137,487 





House ..27 27 

Track ..27 27 
This 
week. 

Chgo. 

Boston .. 863,778 

Phila. 

Total. 


7,417,686 7,128,535 604,961,116 659,169,332 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.—net wt.): 





In Out On hand Same day 

Oct. 26. Oct. 26. Oct. 27. last year. 

Chicago ..263,507 148,923 46,044,163 82,042,059 
N. York..258,928 349,418 24,830,225 50,454,556 
Boston 3,950 29,819 2,284,574 4,105,169 
Phila. 4,560 72,705 1,401,041 1,401,879 
Total. ..530,945 600,865 74,560,003 138,003,663 
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Packer hides offered cent lower, with 
sales of extreme light native and ex- 
treme light Texas steers that basis, also 
good clearance of bulls—Packer calf- 
skins cleared at 2c decline—Effect of 


arms embargo removal awaited. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Trading has been 
of a rather indecisive character so far 
this week in the packer hide market. 
Total sales of about 37,000 hides were 
reported, all at a cent below previous 
week’s asking prices, but trading has 
been confined to only a few descriptions, 
bulls alone accounting for about 25,000 
of the total. Other descriptions are 
offered same basis, with interest at a 
half-cent below these figures. 


The market has been in a confused 
state throughout the week, with rumors 
of trading at various prices; some of 
the rumors were denied in all quarters, 
while others were neither confirmed 
nor denied. There were rumors at the 
close of last week that the Association 
had sold light native cows of Oct. take- 
off at 14%c, and branded cows at 14c, 
or a cent under big packer asking prices. 


Some credence was lent to this when 
packers moved about 24,000 Aug. to Oct. 
bulls at last week-end and early this 
week at 10c for native and 9c for 
branded bulls, these prices being a cent 
below those paid for couple cars earlier. 
The Association also sold 700 Sept.-Oct. 
bulls same basis. 


There is a fair demand for very light 
average stock and at mid-week three 
packers sold a total of 7,200 Sept.-Oct. 
extreme light native steers at 15c; an- 
ether packer sold 3,500 Oct.-Nov. ex- 
treme light Texas steers at 14c; 900 
Sept.-Oct. heavy native cows also moved 
at 14%¢c, all prices being a cent down 
from last week. Other descriptions were 
offered on this basis, or at 15c for na- 
tive steers; 14%c for butt branded and 
heavy Texas steers; 14c for Colorados 
and branded cows; and 14%c for light 
native cows. 


Later rumors, originating in the East, 
that sales were being made at another 
%c below these figures were denied in 
all directions. Bids that basis were in 
the market, with 14c bid for light na- 
tive cows and 14%c asked; likewise, 
13%ec bid for branded bows and 14c 
asked. There was also talk of re-sale 
branded cows moving late this week at 
13%c, or %4c over the rumored trading 
price. 

The denial of such trading was further 
strengthened by the fact that at least 
one packer, possibly two, moved several 
ears of light average all-weight hides 
from southern small plants quietly at 
14%¢c, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

The market has not had an opportun- 
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ity as yet to reflect the effect of the 
later news regarding the House action 
toward removing the arms embargo, 
and the probability of the adjournment 
of Congress this week-end; but spot 
hides will be governed by the action of 
hide futures and security markets. 


The heavy movement of re-sale hides 
is indicated by total withdrawals of 181,- 
130 hides from Exchange warehouses, 
including 22,479 by certificate expira- 
tion, during the month of Oct., as 
against a total of 169,311 during Sept. 


Shoe production in Sept. was es- 
timated finally at 35,901,635 pairs, a sea- 
sonal decrease of 17.6 per cent from 
Aug., but also 6.2 per cent below Sept. 
1938; however, production of first nine 
months this year is 8.6 per cent over 
same period last year. Production nor- 
mally declines further until the end 
of Dec. and, this being an in-between 
season on leather, tanner buying is not 
of an urgent nature. 


LATER: Packer market turned active 
at another %c down from prices listed 
in adjoining table; 11,900 Sept. to Nov. 
native steers sold at 14%c; 7,000 Sept.- 
Oct. northern light native cows at 14c; 
46,000 Sept. to Nov. branded cows at 
13 %c. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES.” 


—Trading is awaited to establish the 
market on outside small packer natives, 
which are quoted in a nominal way 
13@13 ce, selected, Chgo. freight, with 
possibly a shade better obtainable for 
choice very light average Sept. forward 
hides; brands quotable %c less. Scat- 
tered sales reported early at 14c but 
the melting values in the packer mar- 
ket have caused buyers to withdraw. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Last reported 
trading in the Coast market, late pre- 
vious week, was at 13%c, flat, for Oct. 
steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping points; 
however, this is no longer representa- 
tive of the present market, some quoting 
nominally a cent lower. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Prices for standard frigorifico steers 
declined %c early this week in the 
South American market, with a partial 
recovery just prior to the mid-week 
Holiday, but buyers were reported to 
have pulled out of the market later. At 
the week’s opening 8,000 Smithfield 
steers sold to England at 90 pesos, equal 
to 13546@13%c, c.if. New York, as 
against 95 pesos or 14\%c paid previous 
week; 4,000 Wilson steers followed at 91 
pesos, or 13%46.@13%c. Another pack 
of 4,000 LaPlatas was reported later at 
92 pesos, or 13", ¢¢. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—The country 
market is difficult to quote, due to lack 
of action and the further fact that nomi- 
nal values based on parity with the 
packer hide market do not match up 
with actual conditions as reported by 





some tanner buyers. Production of 
country hides appears to be rather 
light so far. Holders have not yet be- 
come reconciled to the lower prices 
talked and are inclined to hold hides 
in expectation of a later recovery. Un- 
trimmed all-weights quoted around 
11%c, some giving llc as their paying 
limits, but holders talk 12c, selected, 
del’d Chgo. Heavy steers dull and nomi- 
nal at 10@10%c, flat, trimmed. Trim- 
med buff weights quoted 12@12%c 
nom., with not many offerings under 
the top. Tanner buyers report trimmed 
extremes hard to find under 14c, se- 
lected, although some quote 13% @14c. 
Bulls listed around 8c flat. Glues quoted 
around 9%c nom. All-weight branded 
hides 10@10%c flat. 


CALFSKINS.—A decline of two cents 
was established when packers cleared 
their Oct. calfskins at the week’s open- 
ing, around 110,000 involved. One 
packer sold 30,000 Oct. calf, another 
8,000, and a third packer about 12,000, 
all at 26c for northern heavies 9%/15 
Ib., 25c for River point heavies, and 25c 
for lights under 9% lb. Fourth packer 
included some Sept. skins, moving 30,- 
000 northern heavies at 26c, 9,000 River 
point heavies at 25c, and 10,000 lights 
at 25c; 4,000 Cleveland and Evansville 
calf sold basis 26%c for heavies and 
25c for lights; 7,000 Milwaukee all- 
weights sold at 25%4c for packers. 


Trading is awaited to establish values 
on Chgo. city calfskins. Collectors ask 
28c for the 8/10 lb., and 24c for 10/15 lb., 
but no bids apparent and some quote 
nominally around a cent less. Outside 
cities, 8/15 lb., are nominal at 22@22%c; 
straight countries around 16%c flat. 
Chgo. city light calf and deacons $1.50- 
@1.60 nom. 


KIPSKINS.—Some packers were well 
sold up earlier on Oct. native kips basis 
28c for northerns, but some offerings 
have been made basis 21c for northern 
natives and buyers talking around 20c. 
Last open trading in northern over- 
weights was at 22c, but some are re- 
ported to have sold quietly late this 
week at 19c. Open trading is awaited to 
define this market. 

LATER.—Total of 6,500 Oct. north- 
ern over-weight kips sold 19c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 19c 
but some quote nominally around 18c, 
with 17c the only bid at the moment. 
Outside cities 17344@18c nom.; straight 
countries 1542¢@16c fiat. 

Packers cleared their Sept. and Oct. 
regular slunks previous week at $1.15 
and are well sold up. 

HORSEHIDES.—Market quiet, with 
an easy tone; offerings moderate as 
yet but buyers talking lower. Good city 
renderers, with manes and tails quoted 
$5.00@5.25, selected, f.o.b. nearby sec- 
tions, with buyers’ ideas usually top at 
inside figure. Ordinary trimmed ren- 
derers $4.75@4.90, del’d Chgo.; mixed 
city and country lots $4.50@4.75, Chgo., 
for fairly good lots. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quiet and 
quoted 22@238c per Ib: nom., del’d Chgo. 
Packer shearlings quoted $1.50 for 
No. 1’s, $1.00@1.05 for No. 2’s, and 60c 
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for No. 3’s, with sales at inside figures 
by one house recently, although around 
10c more obtained earlier. Another 
packer reports moving three small cars 
at $1.50, $1.05 and 60c for the three 
grades. Some variation in prices is re- 
ported in other directions but good stock 
seems to be moving readily around these 
figures. Small packer shearlings usually 
figured one-half to two-thirds value. 
Pickled skins are quiet again, with buy- 
ing interest quieter, and offerings avail- 
able at $7.00 per doz. straight run, al- 
though some still talk $7.25@7.50. Some 
trading in Iowa packer pelts is scheduled 
for early next week on bids; good mid- 
west packer pelts usually quoted around 
$2.50 per cwt. live basis, with mid-east 
small packer stock quoted $2.35 per cwt. 
recently paid. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—There has been no 
action as yet on Oct. hides. The New 
York packers are well sold up on steers 
to end of Sept. but last trading prices 
are no longer a market criterion and 
trading on a good scale in the western 
market is awaited to define values. 

LATER.—A New York packer sold 
Oct. butt brands at 14c, Colorados 13 %c. 

CALFSKINS.—A moderate move- 
ment was reported on calfskins at de- 
clines about in line with the western 
market. Collector 4-5’s are quoted 
around $1.55@1.60 nom.; sales of 10,- 
000 collector 5-7’s were reported at 
$1.85; 7-9’s quoted around $2.40 nom.; 
4,000 of the 9-12’s sold at $3.40. The 
only packer trading reported so far is 
the sale of 3,000 of the 7-9’s at $2.85, 
or 10c down. 


CURED PORK IN THE U. K. 


Prices of cured pork imported into 
the United Kingdom were advanced, 
effective October 23, as follows: 


Wiltshires, all descriptions.......... $19.69 (110s) 
Wicd GOO DATO. oc ciceiiestecncvcss 16.82 ( 94s) 
CE iene ms cetatsoeue «phen 13.25 ( 748) 
ee Te ee 21.48 (120s) 
er ee 22.37 (125s) 


Recent shortage in British bacon sup- 
plies, caused by the suspension of 
Danish exports as a result of a war 
emergency and negligible shipments 
from the Baltic countries, caused the 
United Kingdom to requisition 50 per 
cent of domestic production for distribu- 
tion to usual import channels. Exports 
from Denmark have been resumed, the 
American Embassy in London states, 
and rationing is expected to be in- 
troduced shortly in the United Kingdom. 


EXPORT CUTS 


(Maximum prices, fixed until further 
notice by British Food Ministry, Oct. 
30. Boxed Chicago.) 


NON che ain dle sla cin gale baa bacteodeheapewr 115s 
I gee ad casa niavohus. we daoalgeoe cee 1 
Seen GONE TEGUAR. ... 555. 0s sera cceccedcaed 120s 
ee Meme (A. O.).. <cocuse ne niviewwenees 120s 
cumatee Bellies .............0s0.eecccecesese 90s 
*L. | ESE POPC R ES SS ee eet unq.s 
*S. C. Backs 


*Prices Spot Liverpool. 








FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products continued weak the 
latter part of the week, with hogs, on 
complaints of slow cash trade; there was 
some liquidation and further packer sell- 
ing. Loose lard is quoted below tallow. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil is barely steady on 
account of weakness in lard. Com- 
mission and small local interests are 
chief sellers. There are complaints of 
slow cash trade. Southeast and Valley 
crude sold at 55c; Texas was quoted 
at 5%c nom. English cottonseed oil, 
Hull crude, was fixed at 23s; refined 
cottonseed oil was raised 1s 9d to 27s 6d. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
Dec. 6.67@6.69; Jan. (1940) 6.72@6.75; 
March, 6.87@6.90; May, 6.96@6.99; 68 
lots; closing firm. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow quoted at 6c lb. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted at 7% @8c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, November 3, 1939.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
6.70@6.80c; middle western 6.70@6.80c; 
city, 64% @6%c, refined continent, 7@ 
7%c; South American, 74% @7%c; Bra- 
zil kegs, 74 @7%c; shortening, 944c. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Oct. 28.—Close: Dec. 14.25 
n; Mar. 14.54; June 14.79@14.80; Sept. 
15.07 n; 90 lots; 14@16 lower. 

Monday, Oct. 30.—Close: Dec. 14.18; 
Mar. 14.41; June 14.70@14.73; Sept. 
14.96 n; 122 lots; 7@13 lower. 

Tuesday, Oct. 31.—Close: Dec. 13.65 
@13.70; Mar. 13.94@13.95; June 14.27; 
Sept. 14.52 n; 327 lots; 483@53 lower. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1.—Close: Dec. 
13.938; Mar. 14.17@14.20; June 14.46 
@14.51; Sept. 14.75 n; 177 lots; 19@28 
higher. 

Thursday, Nov. 2.—Close: Dec. 13.92 
@13.95; Mar. 14.23; June 14.50; Sept. 
14.78 n; 132 lots; 1 lower to 6 higher. 


Friday, November 3.—Close: Dec. 
14.11 n; Mar. 14.42@14.45; June 14.70; 
September (1940) 14.95 n; 351 lots. 
Closing 17 to 20 higher. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports through port of New York 
during week ended Nov. 2 were 10 
bbls. pork, 846,515 Ibs. lard, and 473,- 
520 Ibs. bacon. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 3, 1939, with com- 
parisons: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 3. week. 1938. 
Hvy. nat. 
eS @l5ax @16 @14% 
=. Mei 
wetecare @14%ax @15% @l4ax 
Hv “butt brnd’d 
Se accoess @14%ax @15% @li4ax 
Hyvy. Col. 
"RR @l4ax @15 @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 
eee tr 15 12 
Brnd’d cows. @l4 15 12 
Hvy. nat. cows 14% 15 18ax 
Lt. nat. cows Sieez 15 13 
at. bulls .. 11 9% 
Brnd'd bulls. % 10 8% 
Calfskins ....25 @ 27 28n 19 20% 
Kips, nat..... @21n 23 @l17 
Kips, ov-wt...19 20n 22 16 
Kips, brnd’d. ail 18n 20 14% 
Slunks, reg.. 1.15 1.15 80 
Slunks, hris... 60 40 45 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts..13 13%n 14 14% 11%@12 
Branded ..... 12% = 18%@14 11 11% 
Nat. bul 10 10% 8 8% 
Brnd’d bulls.. Sin on” of 7%@ 8 
Ca ~~ pa -22 Gisa 15 17 
eubserieys —_ 14 15n 
Slunks, reg. . 7 
Slunks, hris. .45 Si" 45 @50n @35n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers...10 10%n 11 11% 8 
10%n 11 rid 8 


Extremes ... Ke 14 Z 15 Sisk 
ee 8 8 9 6% 
1% 
@ 


7 
Calfskins .... 16% 17 17% 1 12 
Kipskins ..... 15% @16 Wy lin 
Horsehides ...4.50@5.25 4.50@5.25 2.65@3.25 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. shearlgs.. 1.50 @1.50 75 


Dry pelts ....22 23n 22 @23n 14 15n 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Oct. 28.—Close: Dec. 15.00 
n; Mar. 14.57 n; June 14.50 n; no sales; 
unchanged. 

Monday, Oct. 30.—Close: Dec. 14.25 
ax: Mar. 14.45 ax; June 14.50 n; no 
sales; unchanged to 75 lower. 

Tuesday, Oct. 31.—Close: Dec. 14.25 
n; Mar. 14.45 n; June 14.50 n; no sales; 
unchanged. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1.—Close: Dec. 14.25 
n; Mar. 14.45 n; June 14.50 n; no sales; 
unchanged. 

Thursday, Nov. 2.—Close: Dec. 14.25 
n; Mar. 14.45 n; June 14.50 n; no sales; 
unchanged. 

Friday, Nov. 3.—Close: Dec. 14.25 n; 
Mar. 14.45 n; June 14.50 n; no sales; 
closing unchanged. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to November 2, 1939: 
To the United Kingdom 62,288 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, none. A week 
ago, to the United Kingdom, 223,834 
quarters; to the Continent 16,694. 
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September Livestock 
Cost Above 1938 


IVESTOCK bought by federally in- 
spected packers during September 
cost $133,000,000. This was $5,000,000 
more than the cost in September a year 
ago and $14,000,000 more than the aver- 
age for September of the five years. 


Although fewer cattle were purchased 
in September this year than in the com- 
parative periods, the cost was $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000 more. respectively. Hogs 
cost $2,000,000 less than a year ago and 
$2,000,000 more than the 5-year average, 
the number purchased in September this 
year being well above the other two 
periods. 

Total dressed weight of beef produced 
in September from 880,000 head of cat- 
tle processed under federal inspection 
was 445,000,000 lbs. This compared with 
443,000,000 Ibs. produced in September 
a year ago from a kill of 917,000 cattle 
and a 5-year-average production of 440,- 
000,000 Ibs. from 933,000 cattle, indicat- 
ing the heavier average weight of cattle 
handled in September this year. 


September Pork Output 


Pork and lard produced during the 
month totaled 506,000,000 Ibs. from a 
kill of 2,885,000 hogs. A year ago in 
September the production was 444,000,- 
000 lbs. from 2,671,000 hogs and in the 
5-year-September average the produc- 
tion was 372,000,000 Ibs. from 2,232,000 
hogs. Here again the average weight of 
hogs was well above that of the com- 
parative periods, reflecting the plentiful 
amounts of feed available. 


Total meat produced in September 
under federal inspection was 1,065,000,- 
000 lbs. A year ago the total was 1,005,- 
000,000 Ibs. and the 5-year-average for 
the month was 931,000,000 Ibs. 


Average dressed weight of the vari- 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Service 


THE KEY TO] & 
SATISFACTION 


Detroit,Mich. Gneinnati,0. Dayton,0. Omaha,Neb. 


ous classes of livestock slaughtered in 
the three periods was as follows: 


Sept., 1939. 7, a 5-yr.-Sept. 
lbs 


av.—lbs. 
Cattle ce ant ys 55 475.00 
CNOD svasccedess 118.14 117.70 117.30 
ME ‘Unsaeeurenes 175.94 166.53 167.11 
Sheep and lambs.. 38.66 39.00 38.53 


WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Number of animals processed in 
selected centers for the week ended Oc- 
tober 27, with comparisons: 

WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 27, 1939. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
New York area'.. 10,321 13,345 45,863 67,387 








Phila. & Balt.... 3,424 1,453 33,796 2,661 
Ohio-Indiana 

QPOEp® ..cccece 9,251 3,312 43,504 9,734 
ee 27,514 5,994 101,809 42,663 
St. Louis area’... 14,308 9,701 48,402 15,976 
Kansas City ..... 15,187 6,119 42,471 25,471 
Southwest group*. 19,821 11,555 40,561 26,235 
Omaha .......... 12,849 1,335 28,617 20,613 
Sioux City ...... 5,092 306 16,185 11,463 
St. Paul-Wisc. 

ORE” ccccccce 20,969 24,899 113,514 32,504 

Interior Iowa & 

So. Minn.*...... 15,650 7,314 130,332 43,012 

Detad wcccceses 154,386 85,333 645,054 297,719 


Total prev. week.144, +4 86,294 672,889 289,496 
Total last year...151,937 85,506 574,797 318,679 


1Includes new York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes National Stock- 
yards and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
*Includes So. St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
and Ft. Worth. *Includes St. Paul, Minn., Madison, 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘Includes Albert Lea 
and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 





ST. LOUIS HOGS IN OCTOBER 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for October, 1939, with com- 
parisons, reported by H. L. Sparks & 
Co.: 


Oct., Oct., 

1939. 1938. 
Total recelgts ..cccccccccscescves 216,555 193,694 
Average weight, Ibs............- 226 214 
Top prices: 
BEL pacnncqcekercceseton sees $7.35 $8.95 
DES daca cecieneecéwncescesses 6.70 7.50 
BUERRES CEE cocci cccecceccceeces 6.87 7.96 





CATTLE IMPORTS INCREASE 


Live cattle imported into the United 
States during September totaled 2,339 
head more than in September a year 
ago and for the first 10 months of 1939 
imports at 597,545 head were more than 
double the imports of the 1938 period. 
The number coming in from both Can- 
ada and Mexico showed sharp increase 
although the total received from Mexico 
in the 10 months was 157,632 head 
greater than the total from Canada. 

Imports for September and the first 
10 months of 1939, with comparisons, 
were as follows: 


Sept., Sept., 10 mos., 10 mos., 
1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 














Canada— 
Over 700 Ibs.... 8,072 6,874 137,180 39,542 
BBscsees 472 754 7,831 4,727 
Under 200 Ibs... 2,761 3,123 73,799 38,716 
ere 11,305 10,751 218,810 82,985 

Mexico— 
Over 700 Ibs.... - 287 1,073 44,562 29,850 
200- eee 6,478 4,640 303,070 175,437 
Under 200 Ibs... 804 2 30,810 1,873 
WEAR ciccccees 7,569 5,715 378,442 207,160 
Other countries.... 15 84 293 506 











Grand total..... 18,889 16,550 597,545 290,651 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


Average cost, yield and weight of 
livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
spection, September, 1939: 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1939. 1939. 1938. 


$7. 


a9 ~190 = 
BBSRS 


rad 


ao 
S288 


3 


916.50 
215. ¢ 
$2.18 














Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. i. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














Indianapolis, Ind. La Fayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky 


Nashville, Tenn. Sioux City,la Montgomery, Ala 
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St. Louis National Stock Yards 


Order your Hogs from 
DUNHAM AND MURPHY 


Hog Buyers 


Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., November 2, 1939.— 
At 16 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota re- 
ceipts this week to date were the largest 
for the season or 47 per cent over a week 
ago and about 40 per cent over a year 
ago. General quality was excellent. 
Prices compared to last Saturday were 
quite uneven in range: from 10c lower to 
15¢ or more higher. 


Current prices, good to choice, 200- 
270-lb., $6.20@6.60, latter price fairly 
free at numerous plants; bulk plants, 
$6.40@6.55; at yards, $6.20@6.35, few 
slightly higher. In general, 270-300-lb., 
$6.00@6.45; 300-330-lb., $5.90@6.30; 
330-360-lb., $5.70@6.10; 180-200-lb., 
$6.10@6.45; sows, 330-lb. down, $5.80@ 
6.05, mostly $5.90 up; 330-400-lb., 
$5.40@5.90; 400-500-lb., $5.25@5.80. 

Receipts at Corn Belt markets for 
week ended November 2: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Peifay, Oct. BWeecccescoccooce 24,000 31,900 
Saturday, Oct. 28...........2. 24,500 27,300 
Monday, Oct. 30..........02. 38,100 37,600 
Tuesday, Oct. B1........ccceee 25,000 20,100 
Wednesday, Nov. 1........... 26,400 18,900 
Thureday, Nov. 2........cccee 41,400 12,700 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 












STEERS. 

Week Same 
ended Last week 
Oct. 26. week. 1938. 
DN vanessa csaee hs $ 7.60 $ 7.75 $ 6.00 
ED 6 0.5'vib-wesecuwdna 8.00 7.75 5.75 
PE Swapneeevswoues 7.25 6.75 5.50 
EE baa ak pews cee ed 6.50 6.50 5.50 
I, ace od o-ocamaga 6.00 6.00 4.50 
Primce Aert......ccccses 6.00 5.75 4.75 
pe . e 6.25 6.00 4.25 
Saskatoon ... 5.80 4.50 
Regina ..... 6.00 4.75 
Vancouver 6.75 eee 

VEAL CALVES. 
ES Orne ee $11.00 $11.00 $10.50 
RS eee 10.50 10.00 10.00 
PE, wtriduiaceateias 8.00 8.00 7.00 
NE oa awa Gained wae 6.50 6.50 6.00 
eee 7.50 7.50 6.50 
re 7.00 7.00 5.50 
Re 7.00 7.00 6.00 
DEO <0 000695000006 7.50 7.50 6.50 
SEIN Do hike a< 40050407 7.50 7.00 6.50 

WRONED © ccavevenveses sed 7.25 : 

BACON HOGS. 
DD aa wane nies womned $ 8.85 $ 7.75 
Montreal 9.25 7.75 
Winnipeg! 8.25 7.75 
SE ciiiwinsssoneawte 8.10 7.40 
Edmonton 8.00 7.25 
Prince Albert 7.95 7.50 
Moose Jaw 8.00 7.60 
Saskatoon . 7.95 7.50 
Regina .. 8.00 7.60 
Vancouver : wee ie 
*Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a “F. & 

-”’ basis; all others ‘‘off trucks.’’ 

GOOD LAMBS. 
Toronto ... .$ 9.75 $ 9.60 $ 8.00 
Montreal .. - 9.50 9.50 7.15 
Winnipeg . 8.25 8.25 6.75 
Calgary ... 7.75 7.65 6.10 
Edmonton 8.00 8.00 5.50 
Prince Albert - 7.00 7.00 5.50 
Moose Jaw.... - 7.50 8.00 6.00 
SON, c5°- 52 «d's > cower 7.25 7.35 5.85 
agai RAR ORSS + 7.50 7.50 6.00 
MOUNUEE oct ccccceess ene 9.00 oes 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, November 2, 1939, 
as reported by the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 





Good-choice: 
120-140 Ibs. 6.50 
140-160 Ibs. 6.75 
160-180 Ibs 6.85 
180-200 Ibs 6.90 
200-220 Ibs. 6.95 
220-240 Ibs. 7.00 
240-270 Ibs. 7.00 
270-300 Ibs. 6.95 
300-330 Ibs. 6.80 
330-330 Ibs. 6.65 
Medium: 
Sg EE na 6.15@ 6.75 
SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
IN a. 5 6:05:65 bc cetirgten 6.40@ 6.60 
SET, 6.0.n-64.00660000<08 6.30@ 6.50 
MER Sb ehteescevdcec 6.20@ 6.40 
Good: 
oe, Ee ere 6.00@ 6.25 
SEG TIA. waieele Cues dene sgy 5.90@ 6.15 
SOE TDs. eetedciwencsccks 5.75@ 6.00 
Medium: 
I Gs, dewetinetacedecws 5.50@ 6.25 


PIGS (Slaughter): 
Medium and good, 90-120 Ibs. 5.25@ 6.00 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 













FO 10.50@11.25 
a SS ae 10.25@11.00 
EE. “nocenccestsact 10.00@11.00 
FET ES o0bos ccecectes 9.75@10.50 
STEERS, good: 
, & 2 . Serres 9.75@10.75 
Cg 8 eee 9.50@ 10.25 
1100-1300 Ibs. ............. + 9.00@10.00 
1800-1500 Ibs. ..........006. 9.00@ 9.75 
STEERS, medium: 
De! BAe reer 8.00@ 9.00 
SRE BI. Kec ovesceace 7.75@ 9.00 
STEERS, common: 
TEI TE Wo ic ctcntncees 6.50@ 7.75 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs.......... 10.50@11.25 
Good, 500-750 Ibs........... 9.50@10.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs.... - 10.25@11.00 
Good, 750-900 Ibs... 9.50@10.50 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs... 7.50@ 9.50 
Common, 500-900 Ibs.. 6.25@ 7.50 
COWS, all weights: 
Good .... ne 6.75@ 7.25 
Medium 5.50@ 6.75 
Cutter and common... . 4.75@ 5.50 
Canner (low cutter)........ 4.00@ 4.75 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
Beef, good ‘ 6.50@ 7.00 
Sausage, good ... - 6.75@ 7.25 
Sausage, medium .......... 6.25@ 6.75 
Sausage, cutter and common. 5.50@ 6.25 
VEALBERS, all weights: 
Good and choice........... 9.50@10.75 
Common and medium....... 8.50@ 9.50 
QU a santenhe< ena bucceseuus 7.00@ 8.50 
CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 
Good and choice............ 7.50@ 8.50 
Common and medium....... 6.00@ 7.50 
SEE Dia cebasieete Ga senncaes 5.00@ 6.00 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:' 
LAMBS: 
Choice (closely sorted).....  ......se0. 
*Good and choice............ .40@ 9.75 
*Medium and good........... 8.25@ 9.25 
Common .......ee0. wenqanes 7.25@ 8.00 
YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice............ 7.50@ 8.40 
MEER - et Aewscvevedaesciee 6.50@ 7.75 
EWES (shorn): 
Good and choice........... 3.40@ 4.25 
Common and medium....... 2.25@ 3.40 


wn 


CHICAGO. NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


6.00@ 6.36 $ 5.60@ 5.85 —.......05s $ 6.00@ 6.25 
6.20@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.15 $ 5.75@ 6.15 6.15@ 6.30 
6.40@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.45 
6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.40 6.30@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.65 
6.50@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.50 $os 6.65 
6.50@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.65 
6.50@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.40 6.40@ 6.50 oe 6.65 
6.40@ 6.65 6.35@ 640 6.30@ 6.45 6.30@ 6.60 
6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.45 $36 6.40 
6.25@ 6.45 630@ 6.35 6.15@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.35 
6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 
6.00@ 6.10@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.15 
6.00@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.15 Soe 6.25 6.10@ 6.15 
5.90@ 6.10@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.15 
5.80@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.10 6.10 only 
5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.10 
5.60@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.00 6.00 on 
5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.10 
5.50@ 6.15... eee eccccccece 5.75@ 6.00 


10.25@11.00 10.00@10.75 10.25@11.15 10.00@10.75 
10.00@11.00 10.00@10.75 10.00@11.15 9.50@10.50 
9.75@10.75 9.75@10.50 9.25@10.75 9.50@10.25 
9.50@10.25  9.25@10.25 9.00@10.25 9.25@10.00 
9.25@10.25 oTee10.00 8.75@10.25 Heed tryed 
9,00@10.25  8.75@10.00 8.25@10.25 8.75@10.00 
8.75@10.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.85 Pe 9.50 
8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.50 
7.715@ 9.25 the 8.75 oe 8.00 7.75@ 9.00 
7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.75 
6.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.75 
10.25@11.00 10.00@10.75 10.00@10.75 9.75@10.50 
9.00@10.25 9.00@10.00 8.50@10. 8.75@10.00 
10.25@11.00 10.00@10.75 10.00@11.00 9.75@10.80 
9.00@10.25 8.75@10.00 8.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 
7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.50 Hea 8.75 
6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.25 
6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 He? | 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 
5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 5.35@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 
4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.35 4.25@ 5.25 
3.50@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 
7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 
6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 
5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 
5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 6.00 
8.75@10.00 9.00@10.00 Sons 50 8.00@10.00 
6.75@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
5.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 
8.00@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.50 
6.75@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.25 5.50@ 8.00 
5.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.50 
9.00@ 9.50 9.00@°9.25 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.25 
8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.90 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 
6.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 


2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 4.00 3. 
2.00@ 2.75 . . 2 


2 Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and of medium and good grades, as combined, repre- 
sent lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 








PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended Oct. 27: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Los Angeles .. 1,769 3,208 962 
San Francisco. - 1,27 40° 2,200 3,500 
PORUIREE oo ssc cccwes 2,720 430 3,975 2,750 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 20,785 cattle, 3,132 
calves, 30,106 hogs and 6,798 sheep. 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 28, 
1939, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 

Armour and Company, 6,022 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 6,617 hogs; away & Co., 6,853 hogs; Agar 
Packing Oo., 4, hogs; Western Packing Co., 
ox boos: ,897 hogs; shippers, 6,278 hogs; others, 21,- 

ve 33,748 cattle; 5,147 calves; 54,502 hogs; 
20,418 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company ry 960 827 8, 416 7,544 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,701 601 585 65,411 
Swift & Ay ah 2'445 665, 3374 6,010 
Wilson & Co........ 1,703 7750 «1,560 384,747 
End, Pig. Ods....2.+ eee Bee ceaee 
Kornblum Pkg. Co.. i, 233 ae cae. | eagle 
GE adecccdsacons 5,934 682 2,603 4,131 
SS eee 17,976 3,550 11,813 27,943 

OMAHA, 

Cattle and 

alves. ogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company....... 4,401 6,671 3,562 
Ce s Wiivceavecececce ,535 4238 3,451 
Swift & Company........... 3,008 3,277 2,552 
w ny BW Grrviocscccccocceses 1,427 3,087 2,022 
SORKeE Ae Wehieberwnes Dawe 6,469 ..... 
Cattie and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 8; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 99; Geo. Hoffmann, 24; Lewis 


Pkg. Co., 767; Nebraska Beef Co., 601; Omaha Pkg. 

































































Co., 169; John Roth, 96; South’ Omaha Pkg. Co., 
319; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 408. 
Total: 14,862 cattle and calves; 23,877 hogs; 
11,587 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 3,178 1,245 9,244 6,414 
Swift & Company... 4,082 2,856 7,544 5,617 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 1,881 683 2,674 1,240 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... sGariey cccms. TE bebe 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 3,179 
Laclede Pkg. Co..... ..... Perm = ° 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... beans SF 1,341 eoees 
ee 6,620 1,538 11,214 827 
GONG esdbvecceecces 2,647 7. scenes 849 
BOOM cccccessices 18,408 6,408 39,633 14,947 
Not including 1,944 cattle, 4,267 calves, 23,145 
hogs, and 3,272 sheep bought direct. 
8T. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 2,297 360 7,216 10,615 
Armour and Company 2,428 330 5,968 5,130 
GENE sscccusceunes a 1,024 809 1,022 
BR. ccsnkisdices 6,434 1,714 13,993 16,767 
ait including 1,063 hogs and 1,162 sheep bought 
rect. 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,927 86 4,729 2,629 
Armour and ens 1,954 80 4,961 2,693 
Swift & Company... 1,670 76 2,868 2,451 
Shippers ....... coos 2,876 316 2,586 21 
GEREN . scsvcrevsooce 239 8 106 3 
BORE vc cccsiesoees 8,666 566 15,2! 7,991 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and seunstaed 3,181 1,116 3,555 1,609 
Wilson & Co.. 8,072 1,690 3,775 1,509 
Others 30: 46 1,190 205 
Total - 6,555 555 2,852 8,520 3,323 
a... including 20 cattle and 850 hogs bought 
rect. 
WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,313 1,361 3,733 1,718 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 968 233 «=: 11,019 45 
Wichita D. B. Co ae takes cauke dws 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 46 waves } Pere 
We BOB cscs . rr 522 1 
Sunflower Pkg. Me. ebaed SEE. eevee 
Pioneer Cattle Co.. 16 seens 
Keefe Pkg. Co...... 117 i 
yee eee 3,638 1,594 6,535 1,764 
Not including 19 cattle and 2,760 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 624 106 1,374 7,615 
Swift & Company... 1,211 188 2,218 5,695 
— Pkg. Co..... ,148 100 «(1, 1,650 
GUREED  cicceccce esee- 2,307 219 #1,061 4,237 
WORD ccccccccncecs 5,209 613 6,283 19,197 
FT. WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 2,804 2, 213 2,589 3,278 
Swift & Company... 2,677 2,668 1,567 3,596 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 153 81 274 229 
City Pkg. Co........ 156 42 708 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 70 3 p>! errs 
Total ...coce «+++. 5,860 5,007 5,252 7,103 
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MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 














Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,982 4,500 
Swift & Company, Harr. a. Leena 
Omaha Pkg., Chi.... 650 ..... 
Corkran Hill, Balt... .....  ..... 
SEL denand avdee  <0s6e 
Armour and Co., Mil. 1,054 2,251 
> ee Bb Ucecees ee 
REE wast cncooe 181 23 
SD. ctvtancdeveuce 642 
WEE -concceseosee 4,791 7,416 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves 
Armour and “newer 2,902 2,710 
Rifkin Pkg. Co.. 675 29 
Swift . Company. . 5,416 4,474 
United P GBiccees 580 328 
Cudahy Phy. GOs «se 917 1,685 
GE. enavedaccocss 603 998 
WE ecsccocecees 15,093 10,224 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
0 Pee 2,492 1,627 
Se SO, nea k. cco 1,582 543 
Armour and aaeny 789 142 
Hilgemeier Bros. . OS saeea 
PEE SEEN Sccb0ee cstss cose 
Meier Pkg. Co...... ci) 10 
Stark & Wetzel...... 162 40 
Wabnitz and Deters. 49 55 
Maass Hartman Co.. 26 12 
ee ee 987 484 
TENE dc csccsceces 6,171 2,913 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... ..... 27 
EB. Kahn's Sons Co.. 753 217 
Lohrey Packing Co.. > aie 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 17 Jane 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 132 135 


J. & F. Schroth apes leas ‘an 
441 





J. F. Stegner Co.. 317 
DE ‘dueheweeban 1,140 383 
eS 1,631 658 

a 4,138 1,737 














17,508 


Sheep. 
1,260 








2,459 


Not including 905 cattle, 30 calves, 644 hogs and 


166 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION.+ 




















CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Oct. 28. week. 
SN a cis coc waule-munat 33,748 32,693 
J 17,976 15,994 
DE ac thaarne6éenwnns 14,862 14,911 
EE" ee aaa 18,408 18,136 
Pe, MED obccccsccccese 6,434 6,286 
RPE ere 666 7,402 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,555 6,059 
MEE C40 accidents vecou ,638 3,351 
ee ee 5,209 4,089 
OS eee 15,093 14,006 
Eee eee 4,791 5,047 
Pere 6,171 5,679 
ee” Fae 4,138 4,511 
Fe, WENGE cesecdescsedec 860 6,219 
ME aeccadsssenhuaae 151,549 144,383 
Chicago ...... 
Kansas City . 
GREER cccccseccccccocces 
East St. Louis 
Bb GED. wee ceucsccee 
EEE ciccevidccesae 
Orlahoma” City 
EE “Gemicerscceseescn 
PEE Shacacectenseneees 
Bs BUD cdesccsdnscseces 
PEED. oSéveccscvceee 
Indianapolis 
CEE tcccadeceneces 
re ree 
BORNE. ccccnececssveeces 
CE iictewtencusinees 20,418 18,895 
— BD éxcceneceesiba 27,943 26,773 
CE chovateoceseereees 11,587 13, 
Best. St. (eS ae 4,947 13,812 
St. Joseph ....... 16,767 12 2/940 
Sioux City . 991 10, 190 
wn city ,323 2;262 
Wich ese 1,764 1,555 
aa 19,197 22,848 
St. Paul .. 4 24,064 
Milwaukee 3,015 8,574 
Indianapolis 879 9,607 
Cincinnati 2,457 4,226 
PR. WEEE: cccceccccesece 7,103 7,717 
BOE  csiccctcvesecsscs 172,216 172,372 


*Cattle and calves. 
tNot including directs. 





9,185 
152,837 





52,152 
8,146 
19,005 
37,527 
10, 605 





7, "359 
183,632 





Watch Classified page for good men. 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 











+RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. — 
Moen., Get. FB.< . << 15,952 2,593 20,059 
Tues., Oct, 24. 5,623 B 19,690 oe 
ee See 11,380 1,184 14,619 8,462 
Thurs., Oct. 26 .. 5,131 1,130 13,488 Saen 
Pve., Get. BF... cccccs 1,464 223 «7,546 6,113 
Gat, Get: BB... sc. 00 1,500 300 «66,000 382,000 
*Total this week....41,055 6,819 81,408 34,946 
Previous week......39,473 6,571 89,365 35,194 
EE Ms Scones cous 41,778 6,699 91,416 51,302 
Two years ago...... 42,753 8,961 79,349 43,208 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 23 . 4,062 213 «41,863 1,692 
Tues., Oct. 24 3,213 497 306 
ed., Oct. 25 4,415 512 812 
Thurs., Oct. 1,882 27% 1,577 2,197 
Fri., Oct. 1,040 88 1,042 1,782 
Sat., Oct. 28. 100 eee eee 
Total this week..... 14,712 1,166 6,117 6,289 
Previous week...... 14, 1,057 6,310 3,583 
, 2p See 15,947 1,104 8,512 5,722 
Two years ago...... 15,240 2,592 b 15,214 


*Including 1,290 cattle, 1,011 calves, 27,823 hogs 
and 11,749 sheep direct to packers from other 
points. 

+All receipts include directs. 


fOCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 





—October— Year. 
1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 
Cattle ...... 156,442 170,948 1,494,026 1,600,290 
ee 26,990 27,060 "265, 563 274, 
BD ccecene 306,916 346,407 3,225,402 3,316,662 
Sheep ....... 153,354 212,910 2 101,543 2912) 938 


+All receipts include directs. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Oct. 28..$ 9.75 $6.70 $3.50 $9.25 
Previous week.......- 9.70 7.10 3.45 9.35 
MD Scseeqescovccses 10.50 7.90 3.00 8.55 
 _ aa 11.85 9.15 3.50 9.60 
| eee 9.65 9.25 3.25 8.35 
TEE “iesdéedseseuns 10.45 9.15 4.00 9.50 
BE cbcccercseceons 7.20 5.35 1.75 6.15 
Av. 1934-1938...... $9.95 $8.15 $3.70 $8.45 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 28..... 26,343 75,291 28,657 
Precious week........ —  ° 81,638 32,083 
SE eee 25,142 82,014 45,859 
eae 27,012 70,287 29,267 
I er rr 41,675 107,946 50,389 
BD 0cecdedcvdvinacvnees 32,938 836 32,328 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Av. 
No. wt., —Prices— 
rec’d. Ibs. Top. Av. 
*Week ended Oct. 28. 80,900 245 $7.15 $6.70 
Previous week....... 89,365 250 7.50 7.10 
TEED accccceveccecoes 91,416 229 8.25 7.90 
79,349 10.00 9.15 
=. eeeyeset 119,047 221 9.60 9.25 
BEE, wawiliseed cenetin 78,615 235 9.80 9.15 
BE cvcccscccccccccs 122,239 223 5.85 5s 
Av. 1934-1938 ...... 98,100 228 $8.70 $8.15 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Oct. 28, 1939, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughter at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Oct. “4 


Week ending Oct. 27.........seeeeeeeees . .101,808 
Previous Week ..........sccccccccccccccecs “a 
WORF OBO oc cc cccccvccccccccccccccccscocece "OO 
TWO YeATS AGO... 2... cece sec cecscccecccces 88, 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, November 2: 








Week ended Prev. 
Nov. 2. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........... 45,766 48,224 
Shippers’ purchases .......... | 6,278 
| PO - 52,455 54,502 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City public market, week ended Oct. 28: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs.* Sheep. 
Salable receipts...... 2,490 2,124 403 2,797 
Total, with directs...7.009 11,755 25,803 53,160 
Previous week— 
Salable receipts ....2,394 
Total, with directs. 7,421 iL “Sel 


*Including hogs at 41st street. 


290 751 
28,861 49,135 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 28, 1939. 


CATTLE. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week. 
Oct. 28. week. 1938. 

















Griengot . wccsccccccccses 25,173 23,902 26,351 
Kansas City® ........... 21,526 19,654 21,676 
SEE cacelvesscececess 14,840 17,425 13,208 
East St. Louis........... 11,788 12,157 12,443 
nein 0c onve ewes 6,139 6,214 5,195 
eS O° rrr 6,046 5,163 4,563 
ge 5,251 5,013 4,358 
Fort Worth® ............ 5,860 13,050 17,741 
Philadelphia ............ 1,535 1,429 2,186 
Indianapolis ............ 1,739 1,534 1,476 
New York & Jersey City.. 9,674 9,693 9,805 
Oklahoma City* ......... 9,427 9,479 8,586 
Cincinnati ......ceeeeeee 3,518 4,383 3,145 
OS rR eae ; 6,026 
nc Chae mee cw ewes 11,573 10,612 14,121 
Milwaukee .............. 967 +935 3,676 

WOE ccconccccvcesscse 143,119 147,871 154,556 

*Cattle and calves. 

HOGS. 

ee Pee eee eee 101,809 100,702 98,521 
Mamees Clty ......ccesce 42,471 42,099 23,556 
SM acwecdece sev cedcccen 28,617 31,504 20,684 
East St. Louis*.......... 48,402 52,402 43,116 
Ne a See 14,374 15,982 11,714 
Sioux City .......-seeeee 16,185 14,117 13,468 
. ) ore 8,295 10,055 3,087 
WeSE WEED cc ccccccccece 5,252 6,104 4,028 
Philadelphia ............ 22,627 19,836 18,236 
Indianapolis .........-... 15,687 18,714 14,621 
New York & Jersey City. 47,036 58,204 45,328 
Oklahoma City .......... 9,370 12,384 5,077 
er ee 14,809 18,456 15,972 
BE Saale a dare ene-eulee 6,480 6,511 6,322 
OO a ee 53,710 51,504 65,386 
PND obs cc cncvcssse 14,379 18,375 11,511 

DOE. on cntawentondendd 449,453 471,949 400,627 


1 Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Illinois, and St. Louis, Mo. 

















SHEEP. 

Chicago? ..cccsccccccccss 17,051 17,664 44,292 
Manes Oly .ccscecccvee 27,943 26,773 22,914 
CEE casccncrceceuness 16,820 18,814 13,105 
East St. Louis........... 14,120 12,547 15,819 
St. Joseph ....... os 907 12,237 13,731 
Sioux City .. we 9,666 6,807 
Wichita am 1,555 1,670 
Fort Worth . 7,717 7,359 
Philadelphia 668 4,597 
Indianapolis 2,854 3,148 4,250 
New York & Jersey City.. 67,385 64,636 71,402 
Oklahoma C 2,262 2,196 
Cincinnati " 4,039 4,661 
Denver ..... .++. 6,084 8,204 11,270 
3 Pear 26,025 24,064 24,812 
Milwaukee ...........-.. 1,707 1,855 1,217 

DORE ove vcccscsstaceves 222,972 218,849 250,102 


tNot including directs. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Receipts for week ended October 28: 


At 20 markets: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





























Week ended Oct. 28....267,000 381,000  298,0 
Previous week......... 251,000 418,000 310,000 
BE bo vcd ec cecenesouee 259,000 385,000 8, 
BE o sccdet vnceeteeen 298,000 353,000 293, 
WE Sever soeseginesses 809,000 510,000 416, 
At 11 markets: 
Hogs. 
We CEE Get. BB... crjccsscvcetesvasienes 312,000 
PINON WEE 6 cic cccicccksscesssceseewcee® 352,000 
BE Paths os Sas. t0son cou aehegeeneuspaeiad 322,¢ 
BEE Sheed cesacegseblertssccsane HeXGeakeeren 289, 
ME nab ack «tended ber ne nens eAeaase one 427,000 
BE Skidc ccc Ghcnsetess sus bdiaeeshewehamad 245,000 











At 7 markets: 














Week ended Oct. 28....187,000 256,000 
Previous week..... -176,000 288, 

SS Sics cogs -173,000 258,000 
i chewseas -212,000 241,000 
RE . 224, ,000 
Bab nk e006 ces dase 209, 210,000 

















SPACING HOGS IN COOLER 


How about spacing hogs in the cooler? 
Have your men read chapter 4 of “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
pork plant book? 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 





(Reported by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
STEERS, carcass Week ending October 28, 1939............. 10,067 2,699 2,729 
Week previous .......... Lecciine oases op 10,190% 2,704 2,647 
Same week year ago...... EE re AO 9,602 2,512 2,766 
COWS, carcass Week ending October 28, 1939............. 1,015 9380 2,553 
WOU BOE 665 Sa ied eiwek ic gctvibecase 1,368% 822 2,518 
WGaab> WHEE. PORE I aoc ks dkics be wi cvns dane 1,619 1,690 2,843 
BULLS, carcass Week ending October 28, 1939............. 342 544 15 
WHORE PRONII 5 ciicicevessleesccuieences ices 318 521 10 
SS EE SON Wii k a hos onccccscs caces 462 533 11 
VEAL, carcass Week ending October 28, 1989............. 13,516% 1,243 877 
WHEE DID Nass iwesbccawescescse custexe 12,416%4 1,210 839 
SNS. WRG BO GUN, bo cnc aceecccercceueca 11,975 1,541 1,204 
LAMB, carcass Week ending October 28, 1939............. 54,089 15,024 22,733 
Week previous ...... éutins6ees tancudbanes 50,082 16,025 19,693 
Same week year ago...... Camewenkecamee’ 41,639 15,909 14,404 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending October 28, 1989........ iee'sia 3,001 728 1,167 
WG IN iss thie deW ko ease x ckkbemcses 1,913 391 1,953 
Same week year ago........ enke cdeeieae 1,771 661 885 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 28, 1989............. 2,422,764 441,405 313,978 
Week previous ........... Sashes cxcaaweeaee 1,960,651 322,819 441,242 
AGRE OGRE GUOE BRB ins occ cet ccc céeciacver 2,226,867 499,064 351,926 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 28, 1989............. 545,479 wise 
MP: GENE Seatiaccccdeeeenicvcescvusées 466,395 see 
Same week year Ago0........0...eecececeee 579,553 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS, 
CATTLE, head Week ending October 28, 1939............. 9,674 1,535 
Week previous ........... nance Wiedabaicn 9,693 1,429 
Same week year ago......... india aeaiatanee 9,805 2,186 oe 
CALVES, head Week ending October 28, 1939............. 13,864 2,451 ° 
WOR -PHOCIIED ic kadaweasewei ceescsccsccsy 14,900 2,347 
Same week year ago........ Lavkbesbaeouen. Se 2,773 
HOGS, head Week ending October 28, 1939............. 47,036 22,627 
Week previous ...... ceadbeee@he dp eesecgaks 57,862 19,836 hasan 
Same week year ago...... alate wad a di 46,175 18,236 alee 
SHEEP, head Week ending October 28, 1989............. 67,385 3,575 ° 
Week previous ...... (anon bbs wessvesdaans 64,636 3,668 
Same week year ago..... pana be Cécccccns  Vameee 4,597 ee 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 2,955 veal, no hogs and 314 lambs. Previous week 2,525 


veal, 2 hogs and 156 lambs in addition to that shown above. 








SEPTEMBER MEAT 
CONSUMPTION 


Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in September, 1939: 


Total Per 
Consumption, — 
Ibs. Ibs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 





September, 1939 ....... 503,000,000 3.83 

September, 1938 ....... 499,000,000 3.83 

September, 4.31 

September, 3.88 

September, 1939 ....... 62,000,000 48 

September, 1988 ....... 65,000,000 .50 
TOTAL. 

September, 1939 ....... 1,132,000,000 8.62 
September, 1938 .......1,070,000,000 8.21 
LARD. 

September, 1989 ....... 96,000,000 -73 
September, 1938 ....... 84,000,000 64 


MEETING PRICE CUTTING 


In a period when price cutting among 
retailers reaches an alarming point, 
many retailers have continued to handle 
high quality meats and other products 
at a fair profit because they have 
analyzed the results of price cutting 
and are convinced that over a period of 
time it is not intelligent merchandising, 


but actually cutting their own throats. 


There are several aspects of this 
situation which the packer salesman will 
find to his advantage to point out to 
his customers. For example, many 
meat dealers agree that the customer 
who buys solely on price appeal is not 
likely to become a steady customer, but 
is always ready to switch her trade 
elsewhere if lured by still lower prices. 
Customers who value quality are more 
stable. They will usually maintain their 
allegiance to the retailer as long as they 
can count on receiving quality product 
from him at a fair price. 


Dealers who understand these funda- 
mentals can hold their desirable cus- 
tomers and win new friends by con- 
stantly stressing the quality appeal in 
their advertising. Some of them build 
up a valuable contact with quality- 
conscious customers by sending them in- 
formative personal letters at frequent 
intervals. 


MEAT BOARD EXHIBIT 


An exhibit of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board demonstrating the food 
value of meat was one of those shown 
at the annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Medical Association at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently. 
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RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Average of semi-monthly prices y New York and 
Chicago for all grades of pork and good grades of 
other meats in mostly cash and carry stores. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
iS 6 wo wow tS ry 
- i A 
a rey] st 3a :@ “& 
— ota + oa +o 
Beef: 8% 8% 82 &% S% &8 
Porterhouse steak .... .45 .45 .58 .46 .46 .50 
Sirloin steak ........ 39 .40 .49 .40 .38 .42 
Round steak? ........ 39 .388 .47 .36 .386 .38 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts.. .30 .31 .39 .31 .31 .36 
ee gee eee 28 .25 .81 .25 .24 .27 
Plate beef .....c.ess- 14 «15 .19 .14 .13 117 
Lamb: 
LABS cccccccvccvccecs 27 .26 .80 .26 .26 .30 
Loin chops ... ....... .89 .38 .43 .41 .41 .43 
Rib chops ............ #2 22 OO SS 
Btewing .....-cccess as 2 6 BM at... 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.... .32 .36 .39 .32 .33 .38 
Bacon, strips ......... 32 .86 .42 .28 .34 .89 
Bacon, sliced ..... ... .34 .40 .47 .85 .40 .48 
Hams, whole ......... -29 .81 .83 .27 .30 .30 
Picnics, smoked ...... -20 .22 .27 .20 .22 .26 
BEE nevlinestibe t+ 86 0 14 114 «119 «11 «112 «117 
Veal: 
GOMBRND kos veewivcccss 44 .44 50 .42 .39 .42 
Date GREGG: ib. sos cmsees 37 .387 .42 1.35 635) «35 
eee 29 .381 .36 .80 .31 .31 
Stewing (breast)...... kt lt we 22 2... 


FROSTED FOOD DELIVERY 


Persons living within 50 miles of mid- 
town New York City may now have 
frosted meats and other foods delivered 
to them at attractive prices, with ar- 
rival in perfect condition guaranteed. 
This new step in merchandising frosted 
foods was inaugurated early in October 
by a department store grocery, which 
packs the foods in insulated paper bags 
with a piece of dry ice to maintain the 
desired low temperature during de- 
livery. 

Frosted calves’ liver, link sausage, 
chopped steak, tenderloin steak, frying 
chickens and fowl for fricassee are 
among the meat items featured by the 
store, which stocks 42 frosted foods in 
a square of refrigerated cases. All 
products are on view for the customer 
to inspect, arranged on blocks of ice. 
The store employs a special demon- 
strator trained to supply helpful tips 
on preparing frosted foods for the table. 

It is reported that the products are 
being sold at prices considerably below 
those usually prevailing for comparable 
foods. The lower price is said to be the 
result of very rapid turnover in foods 
by the store. 


VERMILYE AWARD TO BROWN 


Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp., will be the first recipient 
of the Vermilye medal, a new decoration 
to be awarded biennially by the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia, in recogni- 
tion of outstanding contributions in: the 
field of industrial management, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the institute. 
The award will be made to Mr. Brown 
November 14. 

The new medal was founded by Wil- 
liam M. Vermilye, vice president of the 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 





Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service at Chicago and Eastern markets on November 1, 1939. 














Fresh Beef: 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS, Choice*: 
I BG. dn 5-0 voc sc teen ces Sere: wipe cucduae.-> ope > cee ase 
ee a ee pins went Ck SR oe ret ie $16.50@17.50 $17.50@18.00 
on. BR eS ae 15.00@16.50 $16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
PR EE. Sve tanscencvanvedbea 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 
STEERS, Good’: 
400-500 Ibs. ee eco pale Sekt". lea ee mrabetCieie 9k AP eaiaaante ie 
500-600 Ibs. ... . eee 15.50@16.50 15.50@17.00 
600-700 Ibs. ... .00 14.50@16.00 14.50@16.00 15.00@16.50 
700-800 Ibs. .00 14.50@16.00 14.50@16.00 15.00@16.50 
STEERS, Commercial’: 
I I 6 hike Wa > cp ieee orci ot UD! Bee ee 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 
GM, “esate ch cvecteseices 12.50@14.00 13.00@14.50 12.50@14.00 13.00@15.00 
STEERS, Utility?: 
GE Gn cbs biocs ie swecscuces 11.50@13.00 12.50@13.00 eee ee 
COWS (all weights): 
CINE iio cvclescevesccct 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@12.50 12.50@13.00 
MER? (onvies caokkcel gaat eacdnees 10.50@12.00 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.00 11. 12.50 
ES. cob'n Sd poe eanclee steseebades 9.75@10.50 11.00@11.50 11,00@11.50 11.00@11.50 
WN Se uweweseoesescoseacaben Sie Gee =—stwkeecsenes « eWebunctd¥e =< . _ cecoebene . 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)?: 
} as 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
Gainer eae 4.50@16.00 16.00 15.00@17.00 
po 13.00@14.50 13 14.00 14. 15.00 
Common 11.50@13.00 11.50@13.00 12.00@14.00 
CALF (all weights)?, *: 
GONG 05:20 oc ceemevies envidteces l sgbeembwe 1)” ceeene eee ht) a Reeebabal. hee 
SE 696 cacesedesiweseuessincce A «=; \Swesbsisaes 13.00@14.00 13. 14.00 
ee eee ee ee 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
MN Vices estiinconsabonaar SRO weve sige a: 12.00 11.00@12.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMBS, Choice: 
Oe Me IE ae ck 8 heelys on eo acd's 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 17.50@18.50 
PUNE 6.54043 0 cenit ee Goes a8 16.50@17.50 17.00@17.50 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
ML) cin tan tecuvus.iwes Fee un 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 
LAMBS, Good: 

IR o.i0.4s einen scteata 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@16.50 16.50@17.50 
ME. cnc de ceeeeess orennue 15.50@16.50 16,00@17.00 15.50@16.00 16.00@17.00 
ee ee ie eee ee 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 

LAMBS, Medium: 
All weights ........ Eine & eno ae aia 13.00@15.00 13.50@15.50 13.50@15.00 14.00@16.00 
LAMBS, Common: 
ll SR Fk thes ckewpes ts 11.50@13.00 12.50@14.00 11.50@13.50 12.00@14.00 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
RE « Heap 5 yt aE yy reas A Hens | 8.00 aoe Bop 7.00@ 8.00 ee 
Medium 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 & 00 
EE cessed s Ch ane en amsecal 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00: o00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
Ca Th inti denwescnens esanet 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 6.50@17.00 15. 17.00 
1 REE Ga RIS: 17.00@18.00  16.00@17.00 —-:16.50@17.00 15.50@17.00 
CS KO ea eee eee 16.00@17.00 15.50@16.50 15.50@ 16.00 15.50@16.50 
ME SED: vio.04.9's-6b.6 460 0:6:0 :0-66.5-6'5 pid) 6k ee ers es 14.00@14.50 14.50@15.50 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 

WE WEE, esos ing vessessseeacess SRR 2... besce nans 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 
PICNICS: 

a fe ee ee es eee 11.00@12.00 SRSA. © ih.  edipsctipnde 3 Boge case’ eos 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

OF aU wa Nes bess cagaceecs chee SED |. cba vnwrar 15.00@16.00 15.50@17.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

pe NS er eres ee WD.BOGIB-GD ... .- ccscendeve .  -cweens Wty” © +) even gels 
TRIMMINGS: 

BO 050 ESP Raa) ks tee Cae Oe heeovegcsl co. \enededeard 


2 Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. 
® Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


2 ‘Skin on'’ at New York and 





National City Bank of New York. Reci- 
pients of the award are selected on 
recommendation of a committee of the 
institute’s board members and an ad- 
visory committee, including prominent 
engineers and industrialists and repre- 
sentatives of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 





ANOTHER STAMP PLAN CITY 


Providence, R. I., has been selected as 
another city in which the food order 
stamp plan for distributing agricultural 
surpluses will be put in operation. It 
will be the first stamp plan city in New 
England. With a total population of 
approximately 252,000, Providence has 
about 13,000 relief cases, representing 
around 41,000 individuals. Operation of 
the plan in Providence is expected to 
begin in about a month. Persons on 
relief will participate voluntarily. 

The distribution in Providence, as in 
other cities, will be handled through 
regular retail outlets. 
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Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


Equipment for Sale 








Beef Salesman 


Beef salesman with branch house, packing- 
house, chain buyer and state buyer experience. 
Also several years branch house manager and 
manufacturing experience. Can handle help 
and willing to go anywhere. References. 
W-721, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, III. 





Plant Superintendent 


Twenty years in packing industry. Experi- 
enced in all departments and can operate all 
departments with minimum cost. Handle labor 
successfully. Best of references, good -habits, 
have family and Cane to fe, anywhere. 
W-727, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Superintendent 


Bugertoneed in packing or rendering busi- 
ness for past 20 years. Wet and dry rendering 
systems, also lard manufacturing; meat meal 
formulas and chemistry. Can furnish best of 
references. Available at once. W-726, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 














Investment Opportunity 


Small Ontario packing plant in strategic 
location, with excellent connection and out- 
standing product, would like to contact im- 
mediately a man with capital, or would con- 
sider employment with investment if capable 
of handling some duty. W-719. THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, I. 





Skinner Wanted 


Wanted: Competent skinner and split- 
ter for small city slaughterhouse. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to: K. Bercowetz & 
Sons, Bloomfield, Conn. 





Sausage Foreman 


Experienced, reliable sausagemaker 
capable of acting as working foreman 
is wanted for plant in New England. 
W-725, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
ee. 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Packinghouse Engineer 


Thoroughly experienced man wanted 
for the position of packinghouse en- 
gineer in medium size plant. W-728, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 














TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of these 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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Specials 
5—9’ x 19’ Revolving Degreasing Percolators. 
1000 Feet Drag or Scraper Conveyor. 
Dopp Aluminum & Copper Kettles, 30 gal. and 


up. 
B. & 8S. Digesters, Kettles, Tankage Dryers. 
Brecht 1000-Ib. Meat Mixer. 
Brecht 18” Filter Press. 
Brecht 44” dia. 6 knife Silent Cutter. 
Two Brecht 200-lb. Stuffers. 
Two Fat Cutters. 
Two Ice Crushers. 
“Buffalo” Food Chopper, Model 16-A, m.d. 
Four Royal Meat Grinders, Model No. 251, m.d. 
Royal Meat Grinder, Model No. 114, m.d. 
Royal Comb. Meat & Coffee Grinder, Model CM. 
Send for Consolidated News listing our large 
stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to 


‘serve you. We buy and sell from a single item 


to a complete plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO.. INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 





Sausage Machinery 


No. 27 Combination Buffalo Silent Cutter; No. 
51 Grinder connected with 5 H.P. motor; No. 

Buffalo Mixer. belt drive; No. 50 Buffalo Hand 
Stuffer; 2 Gas Fired Cooking Tanks: Cooling Tank; 
Portable Smoke House (steel) with cage; Stuffing 
Table; 6%’ x 8’ er; 2 Converters; Copeland 
Compressor. Will sell singly or in combination. 
Sou = 5118 8S. Halsted, Chicago, Ill. Phone: 





Indianapolis Abattoir Corp. 


By order Superior Court, Marion County, 
Indiana, after October 23, 1939 and up to and 
including November 6, 1939, Will H. Mooney, 
receiver, will sell at private sale, subject to 
the approval and confirmation of said Court, 
the complete modern packing plant of the In- 
dianapolis Abattoir Corporation. All the real 
estate, interests in real estate; all buildings 
and improvements situated thereon; all chat- 
tel personal property situated thereon; all ma- 
chinery, tools, machines, apparatus, scales, 
trucks, fixtures of all kinds, desks, adding and 
bookkeeping machines, typewriters, etc. For 
descriptive and other information, address all 
correspondence to: Will H. Mooney, receiver 
for Indianapolis Abattoir Corp., White River 
and Morris St., P.O. Box 536,, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Used Equipment 


Silent Cutters—40, 60, 100 and 175 lb.; 
50, 75, 100, 200 and 400 lb. stuffers; No. 
56 and No. 62 grinders; 200 assorted 
used and 100 new square ham boilers, 
floor & platform scales, steel cooking & 
soaking kettles, poultry-rack; 7’ x 8’ x 
10’ refrigerator, and many other items. 
All priced for quick sale. Chas. Abrams, 
1422 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone, Howard 2609. 


The 


‘tles; 





Wholesale Jobbing Equipment 

For sale in Boston approximately 
2,000 ft. meat rail complete with hang- 
ers, switches and cross-overs; 1 abattoir 
scale, track scales with Weightographs, 
2 conveyors, several hundred hooks, sev- 
Also, 2 York 9x9 
double compressors complete with coils, 


eral meat trucks. 


condensers and receiver. Address: P. O, 
Boston 1953, or Phone—Geneva 2000, 
Mr. E. V. Martin. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For Sale: 1 No. 38 Buffalo cutter with 15 
h.p. motor; 1 No. 2 Buffalo mixer, pulley drive; 
1 No. 66 B Buffalo grinder, pulley drive; 1— 
15 h.p. motor and line shafting; 1 exact weight 
meat dispenser, size No. 2, range of weights 
from % lb. to 5 lbs. Chas. B. Skulan, P.O. 
Box 1042, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Business Opportunities 








Sausage Plant for Sale 


Excellent opportunity to buy Chicago sau- 
sage plant and land. Plant is 100 by 75 on 4 
lots, with 4 vacant lots adjoining to allow for 
expansion. Capacity 100,000 lbs. weekly. Mod- 
ern equipment and ample cooler space. Owners 
wish to retire. For details write FS-708, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Packing Plant for Sale 


Complete meat packing plant for sale. 
Good sized, fully equipped, pork and 
beef killing floors, sausage room, all 
rendering facilities, engine room, gen- 
erators, compressors, plenty of coolers 
and freezers, large lot and barn for live 
stock. Located in packers and live-stock 
yard section of prosperous, middle-west 
city. Unusual opportunity and priced to 
sell. Chas. Abrams, 1422 S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Phone, Howard 2609. 








Equipment Wanted 








Rendering Machinery 

Wanted for user, Hydraulic Curb 
Press and Pump; Rotary Dryer: Ket- 
2-Filter Presses; Evaporator: 
Cooker; Lard Cooling Roll. What have 
ou to offer. W-718, THE NATIONAL 
ROVISIONER, 300 .Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








CLASSIFIED “ADS” PAY 
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F.C. ROGERS Co. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange — 




















Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


y: ohnJ.Felin&Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


OR SALE °* LEASE 























ical to operate... 
loading facilities. . 
10,000 Ibs. .. 


New York City. 


a@8® a8 388°"h 
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We 
Solicit 


Carload 
Shipments 








| \ 
| MEAT FOOD) 
PRODUCTS 


Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams + Nuggets - Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 
Select Bacon Sausage Products 


THE Jobin PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DOOGE, IOWA 




















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 








NEW YORK Representatives: 
William G. Jo 
OFFICE edly Fs ag 
410 W. 14th Street ® 
4% ° ] Phitoaticeta, Pe 
, a. ” 














THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Completely equipped plant for manufacture 
of Sausage, Bolognas, Curing and Smoking, 
Boiling Hams and Cooking Meats. Econom- 

Excellent trucking and 
. daily production, 8,000- 
. U. S. Inspection. Desirable 
location, East Side, New York City. Address 
inquiries to F. J. Wagner, 185 Madison Ave., 





THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY’”’ 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 

gg* YORK ey oy my pc eeeng: greg 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P. Lee P. G. Gray Co, 
437 wet 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St. s. W. 148 State! St. 
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HORMEL 


Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 




















BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEALe SHORTENING ePORKe HAM 
e VEGETABLE OiLe 
—=—THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.=—= 
MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 


Westie SW. emer ey; MD. $2 NORTH tdth St ith ST. 


NEW ohn, N.Y. ROANOKE, VA. 
408 WEST 14th STREET 317 E. Campbell Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
713 CALLOW HILL ST. 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 





- S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 











HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


mt 


HYGRADE’S 
Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
ements CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 
Frankfurters in 6 
IN oliti cel @etthitets 
Domestic and Foreign 
HYGRADE’S Connections 
Invited! 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











Liberty 


ADD 3h, 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Rath 





from the Land O’C@rn 


=—~=—a—a—saaauaua~ vwePrprrererere»,? 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 































| Aarry monasr 6 & Bro. 


1018-32 W. 37th Sg Chicago, U.S. A. 


Selected 








x WHOLESALE MEATS 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 

“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MAR- 
KET SERVICE” reports daily market transactions 
and prices on provisions, lard, tallows and greases, 
sausage materials, hides, cottonseed oil, Chicago 
hog markets, etc. 

For information on rates and service address THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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During the past year, two new machines have 
been added to the large line of ANCO Equip- 
ment .... First came the ANCO Bacon Form- 
ing Press, a machine full of superior features. Its 
phenomenal success in this short time is proven 
by these many installations .... Then we ac- 
quired the right to manufacture and sell the M 
& R Smoker. In this Smoker, many Packers and 
Sausage Makers have already found the final 
solution to their smoke producing problems... . 
Itisthe ambition of ANCO engineers to bring con- 
tinually to the Meat Packing Industry, improve- 
ments in methods and Equipment. 37 years of 
continuous contact with the mechanical problems 
of your industry have enabled us to accumulate 
a vast store of experience — a store of knowl- 
edge upon which we invite you to draw. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





117 LIBERTY ST. 


<a> CONTRIBUTIONS T 





832 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. HOUSTON, TEXAS 





No. 800 
BACON 
PRESS 








ANCO M & R SMOKER 








O THE INDUSTRY 


111 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











*® These six distinctive styles | . 

bologna (left) illustrate they 

satility of natural casings. Natu 

casings make possible similar 

ety in other types of sausage. 3 

From top to bottom, the stylés oi 

bologna are: a 

JUMBO, in sewed beef middle; ~~ 
5 feet long. } 

GIANT, in sewed beef middle, 
214 feet long. 

LARGE, in beef bung, 

for platter service. 


STRAIGHT, in sewed beef mididl 
for sandwiches. 


LONG, in beef middle, 
for serving with crackers. 


RING (at right), in beef row 
for serving hot with vegetah 


¢ 


@ Variety is the life-blood ¢ 
a successful sausage busifies 
Dealer and consumer’ prem 
ences make necessary a Wit 
selection of products. Vater 
casings alone can supply’ h 


containers for every typ 
sausage you produce. 
Natural casings make better sausage, too! Experienced sausage makers knowr 
casings permit greater smoke penetration . . . make for highly a ae 
e 


d appear 


Because the casing clings tightly to the sausage, it gives a well-fi 
at all times. “= 
For maximum yield, use Swift’s Selected Casings. They’re always uniform . « 
fresh . .. and outstandingly fine in color. Call your local Swift & Comps 


representative today. He’ll be glad to discuss your requirements. -s 


- SWIFT'S Selected CASINGS 





